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George Bannerman Dealey held unquestioned pri- 
macy in civic leadership; the Dallas of today is the 
work of his hand and the expression of his heart. 


G. B. Dealey of The News 


By John E. Rosser 


HEN George Bannerman Dealey, 
W central figure of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News, died on February 26, 
1946, his passing, like his life of eighty- 
six years, was a gentle and a fitting thing. He 
did not have to say with a French Louis: “I 
am an unconscionable time a-dying.” As a 
guest at dinner of his beloved Critic Club, 
just the night before the end, I drew again 
exhilaration from his erect figure, his clear 
eves, and that confident and placid mien which 
was his identifying insigne in storm and calm 
alike. 


To my knowledge, no Texan before Mr. 
Dealey showed more clearly how clumsy a 
locution it is to say of a man of large spirit 
that he died. For days after Mr. Dealey’s 
death, the News fittingly presented pages upon 
pages of tributes to the salutary significance 
of Mr. Dealey’s life. The origins of those 
unusual avowals of deep devotion and high 
esteem were revelatory of his multifarious in- 
terests and spheres of constructive import. 
From north, east, south, and west throughout 
the United States came expressions of grati- 
tude and of personal loss. Leaders of business, 
of church, of state, battlers for sound social 
progress, sponsors of the clean and honor- 
able, dignitaries of other nations—all these 
disclosed how well they would understand the 
pronouncement of Mr. Dealey’s colored 
chauffeur of many years that the “best man in 
the world” had died. 

Control and operation of a great newspaper 
property do not per se obligate deference and 


high regard. Indeed, in the United States and 
elsewhere, the daily press has often enough 
been the bludgeon of the brutal, the poisoned 
vial of sinister men. Oldtimers will recall that 
jolting cartoon of Life, the humorous pred- 
ecessor of the pictorial weekly of the same 
name, wherein William Randolph Hearst was 
depicted as an ill-visaged octopus whose creep- 
ing tentacles sought to clutch the national 
capitol. No such drawing was ever made of 
George Bannerman Dealey. He never used 
a staff artist to help him make a war or at- 
tack the just. He never acquired a feeble news- 
paper and made it prosperous by whipping up 
racial hatred in the community. No paper of 
his ever affronted and debased the home with 
pornographic composite pictures and news 
columns of salacious intent. He did not 
make common dastardly cause with the fol- 
lowers of Catiline. Mr. Dealey was a man of 
good taste. 


He was never called “The Thunderer.” His 
ways were quiet ways, born of his belief in 
the Creator’s judgment that His work was 
good, and that in this potentially wholesome 
world one might confidently espouse the true, 
and that it was the simple duty of every hon- 
orable man to espouse it, regardless of per- 
sonal and immediate consequence. Mr. Dealey 
seemed always to take the long view of things. 

One morning about twenty years ago, when 
John Meehan, first lieutenant of George M. 
Cohan, and I were strolling along in the eerie 
five o’clock calm of Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Mr. Meehan said of the author-producer of a 
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play we had seen the evening before: “He is 
often strong, sometimes true, but never fine.” 
Using that appraisal as a measuring-stick for 
men, I see, by contrast, that Mr. Dealey had 
quiet strength resolutely used, a flinty regard 
for all honesty, and a sort of shy but unfailing 
devotion to and sponsorship of the fine. 

If any reader requires the aid of an ampler 
canvas than is now mine in seeing Mr. Dealey 
clearly, let him turn to the admirable pages of 
Sam Acheson’s history of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News (and The Galveston Daily News) 
titled 35,000 Days in Texas. If he would see 
in how many directions a strong man of good 
will can project his helpful essence, let him 
look at the inclusive digest of Mr. Dealey’s 
life carried in Who’s Who. That slack wire 
of life which we all must undertake to walk 
between the cradle and the grave had as its 
termini, for G. B. Dealey, the stark dates 
1859 and 1946. So much might be set down 
for an elephant ; Mr. Dealey’s performance on 
that swaying wire is another and a larger 
story. 

For purposes of specificity, here are data. 
George Bannerman Dealey was born in Man- 
chester, England, his father English, his 
mother Irish. George Dealey, the father, re- 
moved his family to Liverpool when George 
B. was only six or seven years old. From 
Liverpool the family went to Galveston, 
where the father, a man of solid worth, be- 
came a tea and coffee merchant. George B. 
had only the tutelage of a few years in the so- 
called primary schools of Liverpool and Gal- 
veston, with the addition of business courses 
and general studies in a Galveston night 
school. At fifteen, G. B. was office boy on 
The Galveston Daily News, salary three dol- 
lars a week. Through various promotions in 
the business office, G. B. came to authority 
on the Galveston paper, and was chosen as 
the business guide of The Dallas Morning 
News, when that daughter of the mother 
paper was born in 1885. From that date on, 
he lived and breathed the City of Dallas. 
Vice-president and general manager of the 
News since 1906, Mr. Dealey became presi- 
dent and also general manager in 1919. After 
1923 there was no corporate connection be- 
tween The Galveston Daily News and The 
Dallas Morning News. 

Having done with these skeletal facts, we 


may now turn to flesh-and-blood consideration 
of Mr. Dealey. And since this article is sub- 
mitted as commentary and not as definitive 
study or emotional eulogy, the ponderous 
and grandiose will not mark what is said of 
this unostentatious man. In the light of his 
orderly and effectual life, of agencies of his 
that will pay no heed to the passing years, he 
compels the writer to think of him as labor- 
ing still for the city, the state, and the coun- 
try that he loved. I shall be writing of Mr. 
Dealey in that inevitable alpaca coat which 
was as familiar to his co-workers as is the 
masthead of the News. I never knew any- 
body who ever saw Mr. Dealey in his shirt- 
sleeves. By way of indirect admonition, he 
offered to buy alpaca coats for some of his 
lieutenants who, under no suasion of inher- 
ited British ritual, declined his largess and 
resisted the Texas heat sans jacket. 

Because Dallas is pre-eminently a commer- 
cial city, far too many of us have no special 
warmth of feeling for the place. We think of 
it as a sort of municipal mechanism to the 
support of which we will contribute as we 
may be compelled, or at best as a profitable 
investment into which we are coldly pleased 
to pour additional working capital. Not so 
with the man in the alpaca coat. He loved 
every brick and board in Dallas. To him it was 
not an unattainable Carcassonne, but rather a 
colorful, vital, inspiriting Bagdad, full of 
delicious memories, tokens of devoted friends 
living and dead, the scene of many of his un- 
selfish triumphs in its behalf, the site of yet 
a greater city, where worthy people might 
live and work together. In the Pauline litotes, 
Mr. Dealey was a citizen of no mean city. 

It is the good fortune of Dallas to possess 
among its citizens many men and women of 
great influence and diligence for the city’s 
advancement. All these, very surely, would 
assign to Mr. Dealey primacy in civic leader- 
ship and accomplishment. Any survey of the 
Dallas of today will reveal that, in astonish- 
ing inclusiveness, the mind and heart of 
George Bannerman Dealey were at the crea- 
tive center of everything physical and quasi- 
spiritual that sets this city apart from those 
cities whose lack of such leaders has not per- 
mitted hopes to become dynamic. Not until 
I made some study, for the purposes of this 
article, did my diffuse impression of Mr. 
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Dealey’s value to Dallas focus into the definite 
feeling that Dallas may almost be said to be, 
in Emersonian allusion, the lengthened shad- 
ow of this man, and that the Dallas of today 
is his monument as St. Paul’s of London 
immortalizes the name of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

Caught up early by the exigencies of mak- 
ing a living, Mr. Dealey and his older broth- 
ers had to go to college by proxy, pooling 
their savings to make of their youngest 
brother the scholar-professor, Dr. James 
Quayle Dealey, head of the department of 
political and social science at Brown Univer- 
sity, colleague of the academic Titan, Lester 
F. Ward, and later editor of the News. Al- 
ways a supporter of all agencies of enlight- 
enment, Mr. Dealey was a central and deter- 
minative figure in the establishment in Dallas 
of Southern Methodist University, and he 
was a continuing contender for that school’s 
growth. 

Believing in a healthful city, Mr. Dealey 
founded the Cleaner Dallas League when this 
city was one of dusty, unpaved streets, of un- 
kempt lots, exposed cesspools, and general 
ugliness. He gave the garbage can a big play. 
He was a prime mover in the Ulrickson Plan 
to make the intermittently malicious little 
Trinity River behave. He gave impetus to the 
Kessler Plan for beautifying Dallas. He la- 
bored to yank the Texas & Pacific tracks from 
Pacific Avenue, to make it the clean and at- 
tractive thoroughfare it is today. He strove 
interminably to abet the acceptance of the 
plan for Greater Dallas which, ariong other 
boons, will assure for the city municipal build- 
ings placing it among the first of the nation’s 
well-ordered, modern cities. These and other 
exhibits may be submitted in direct proof of 
Mr. Dealey’s significant influence in the shap- 
ing of Dallas; quite as substantial, however 
indirect in incidence, were his good taste and 
civic pride in the towering hotels and office 
buildings that vividly impress the visitors who 
come to Dallas. Whatever you see of beauty 
and charm and functional value in the Dallas 
area, you may assume back of it G. B. Dealey’s 
creative interest. Whatever you see of the 
sordid, ugly, unserviceable in Dallas you may 
list as targets for the rather small man in the 
alpaca coat. 


R. DEALEY was no precious aesthete, no 
Greenwich Village dilettante—no man 
who has to meet payrolls and the jolting bills 
of newspaper production is likely to be too 
delicate in touch—but he knew the worth of 
the fine arts and had great respect for those 
who excelled in them. Although almost totally 
objective, his interest in music, painting, and 
letters was a bedrock on which the ambitions 
of aspiring youngsters might confidently base 
careers. Through prize awards, auditions and 
the like he superinduced excellence and got a 
hearing for it. 

Nunnally Johnson, of Hollywood, gives 
personal assurance that John Rosenfield, 
dramatic and music critic of the News, is one 
of the fewer than half a dozen commentators 
outside New York whose opinions are held 
of important and incisive quality in the world 
of stage and screen and musical eminence. 
Dallas is generally rated as an urbane and 
well-informed place, but even so, the com- 
petence—more, the brilliance—of John Ros- 
enfield often brings up the visitor on his heels. 
The News’s critic writes not in the usual flat 
of two dimensions, but in three-dimensional 
form possible only to one possessed of pecu- 
liar fitness for the job, of sound judgment, of 
a civilized viewpoint, and of an intimate 
knowledge of the literature, history, person- 
nel, and technique of the métier he is dealing 
with. Rosenfield has these cited attributes, 
and he has a range of vocabulary probably 
without superior in Texas. He is no show-off, 
for he simply uses the language that he knows 
is best suited to conveying his thoughts; but 
he does not stultify his readers by writing 
down to them. He doesn’t put the fodder low 
for the calves, he simply awaits the day when 
the calves can reach higher. 

Very probably, Mr. Dealey regarded Ros- 
enfield as a sort of rara avis, to whom the 
usual rules of sanity might not be expected to 
apply. One day, when Rosenfield had ex- 
tolled the genius of Eugene O’Neill’s sordid 
if beautiful Anna Christie, Mr. Dealey en- 
tered a gentle demurrer. Rosenfield replied : 
“Mr. Dealey, you love Shakespeare and other 
writers who very surely delighted Queen Vic- 
toria; this is a new day, and my crowd and I 
give our acclaim to newer voices.” This an- 
swer may not have satisfied Mr. Dealey with 
his plush-lined code but it quieted him. Rosen- 
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field continued to make special lists of movies 
that Mr. Dealey would probably like. 

After talking to a harmless madman like 
Rosenfield, it was probably a considerable re- 
lief for Mr. Dealey to confer with his agri- 
cultural editor, Victor H. Schoffelmayer, 
whose causative co-operation in all agricul- 
ture and especially in the new and highly im- 
portant realm of chemurgy would appeal 
strongly to Mr. Dealey’s world of reason. 
Now that I have called some names, I find 
myself embarrassed because I can’t, for space 
limits, mention nearly a score of the men 
of rare ability on the News that I have known, 
and sometimes regarded as intimate friends, 
who have served the paper within the past 
thirty-five years. I am told that it was notori- 
ous around the News office how tenaciously 
Mr. Dealey hung on to his employees. Him- 
self a strait-laced Presbyterian, he yet had 
great charity for any brother on his payroll 
who was encountering heavy seas on John 
Barleycorn’s riptides or who found his 
normal locomotion slowed down by entang- 
ling lengths of calico. 

The Dallas Morning News is no trivial in- 
stitution, and Mr. Dealey never forgot that 
fact. Some papers mine much droll or sensa- 
tional material from their local city halls. 
The News is a leonine agency in a metropoli- 
tan city of a vast state. It therefore tends to 
assume that the city officers are doing their 
jobs properly, and that a sense of perspective 
of the world suggests no shrill and exagger- 
ated attention to municipal routine. 

The News’s record in politics, from the 
founding of the mother paper in Galveston 
down through the present day, has been 
seemingly spotty. I confess that the paper has 
puzzled me countless times, for I could not 
come always upon the co-ordinates of thought 
that determined its decisions. I have heartily 
opposed many attitudes it has assumed. I 
don’t fancy some of the writers it employs. 
That department of Letters to the Editor, 
known generally as “The Nut Column,” to 
which I have frequently contributed, reveals 
a similar bewilderment on the part of other 
readers. The News carried stories that gave 
scant credit to Sam Houston. It favored 
Judge Clark over Jim Hogg, to many the 
greatest Governor in Texas history, labeling 
the latter’s views as “communistic” and 


“socialistic.” Today some voters profess to 
await the News’s sanction of a candidate, so 
they may know whom to vote against. A chain 
of circumstances caused the News to support 
Woodrow Wilson, a choice that baffled many 
of Wilson’s friends. Some think the News is 
a schizophrenic sheet, very much like the late 
Senator William E. Borah, who could not 
wait long to reverse himself and to repudi- 
ate his former loyalties. 

The News was not alarmed when James E. 
Ferguson appeared on the scene, and it did 
not foresee the events that would come to be 
called Fergusonism. But it did find, early, 
things in the conduct of Joseph Weldon 
Bailey which it felt compelled to condemn 
and excoriate. It did take up arms against the 
resurgent Ku Klux Klan of the twenties, when 
that group could elect a United States Senator 
and make a Governor (not Mrs. Ferguson) 
complaisant, and when, with so large a group 
of its subscribers on the rolls of the Klan, 
vast damage, financial and physical, might 
reasonably be expected. 

When the movement typified and embodied 
by the so-called Texas Regulars emerged in 
1944, the News looked down upon it from an 
Olympian height. A newspaper is not pro- 
duced in a vacuum, however, but amid men 
and women who must be pleased, if not by 
that paper’s views, then surely by a general 
confidence in the paper’s integrity. With 
Texas torn apart—not in half, but in a ratio 
of about 8 to 1 in favor of Roosevelt—the 
fourth-term election loomed up. After a cab- 
inet conference, in which George Bannerman 
Dealey found himself among the minority 
sponsoring the Democratic ticket, the News 
came out for Dewey and Bricker. 


it IS IMPOSSIBLE to speak of Mr. Dealey 
without also speaking of the News for, in 
so large a sense and for so long, he was the 
News. A benevolent despot perhaps, but he 
would have everybody understand that he 
was master of his own house. If he waived the 
right of full decision, it was because he felt 
he had the right to delegate authority to those 
he trusted. Time and again the News has been 
accused of having been “bought” by this inter- 
est or that. I very much doubt that anybody 
who ever made such a charge really believed 
what he was saying. 
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If one views the News over the years, its 
divagations seem to fall into a discernible 
pattern ; and if the warp appears bizarre, the 
woof seems to be integrity of purpose. It lives 
by the irrefragable apothegm of that ancient 
Greek who said, of all human phenomena: 
“This too shall pass.” With its obsession for 
anonymity, in large measure, and its obvi- 
ous fusion of its workers into a composite 
voice, it holds that its prime function is to 
present the news, with poise, impartiality, 
justice, and a decent regard for those who see 
it. That was the News whose control grav- 
itated to George Bannerman Dealey ; it is the 
News which he directed and governed, and 
that he has passed on to the hands of his 
worthy son, E. M. (Ted) Dealey. 

Mr. Dealey loved his little jokes, for his 
mother was Irish. The office people had to 
listen to many-times-told tales, always clean. 
He professed to have been asked one day: 
“How many people do you have working for 
you?” He replied: “About half of them.” 
He was stung hard about twenty years ago 
when Stanley Walker wrote in The American 
Mercury: “Better men than I have been 
starved to death on the News.” When Walker, 
then city editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, reviewed Acheson’s book on the 
News, he said something more about the 
News’s scale of salaries. Next morning Mr. 


Dealey walked all the way from the Biltmore | 


to the Herald Tribune office to see Walker, 
who, when told of his visitor’s presence, ex- 
pected a thorough working-over. Instead the 
magnanimous Dealey greeted Walker cor- 
dially, declared that his review of Acheson’s 
book was the best of the lot, and thanked 
Walker for mentioning the need of proper 
compensation for his people, an admonition 
he was resolved to regard. Mr. Dealey be- 
lieved in autonomy for his paper, and he dis- 
liked the guild idea for newspaper writers, but 
he had no wish to deny proper pay for any 
worker ; and his relationship with labor was 
one, in large measure, of reciprocated confi- 
dence and serenity. I think his employees 
were kept comfortable, and I know that he 
was a sort of “papa” to everyone with a prob- 
lem of whatever kind. 

Years ago, when Paderewski was in Dallas 
on one of his tours, the pianist, as always, 
remained aboard his private car instead of 
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going to a hotel. Knowing that it would be in- 
convenient to make the trip otherwise than 
by taxi, Rosenfield, for whom an interview 
had been arranged, had hailed a cab. As he 
was getting in he saw Mr. Dealey emerging 
from the News building, and he offered to 
take Mr. Dealey first to any chosen destina- 
tion. “No,” chirruped the sprightly president 
of the News, “I prefer to ride the streetcar— 
I’m just going up to the city hall.” Says Rosen- 
field: “So Mr. Dealey spent five cents to go 
on his errand, while I spent $3.50 of his 
money on a taxi trip. But he did really like 
to ride streetcars, for thus he got close to 
people.” 

Stanley Walker said of Mr. Dealey re- 
cently : “He was perhaps the truest friend in 
Texas that the Negro had. He sent special in- 
structions to me, when as a reporter I was 
to cover a speech by President Moton of 
Tuskegee Institute, that he hoped I would do 
an unusually careful job.” The News was 
perhaps the first Texas paper to print half- 
tones of Negro leaders in the arts or in 
science. Mr. Dealey was an earnest member of 
the National Committee of the Commission 
on Interracial Co-operation. He believed that 
the Negro, in his own sphere, should be en- 
couraged and aided in his efforts to stand as 
tall as heritage and training would permit. 
Mr. Dealey was totally devoid of bigotry. 

It will not be forgotten that the well-man- 
nered office boy of scant schooling was to be- 
come Doctor of Laws in deserved awards of 
Austin College and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Perhaps none of the distinctions con- 
ferred upon him pleased him more than his 
honorary membership in Phi Beta Kappa, 
honor society for students of high ability and 
great promise. He smiled tolerantly when I 
relayed the definition of a super-salesman—a 
man who can sell a double-breasted suit to a 
Phi Beta Kappa; but he did wear that key 
plainly exposed to view. 

That office boy was to become president of 
the Dallas Historical Society and of the Phil- 
osophical Society of Texas. He was to become 
influential in the counsels of the English- 
Speaking Union, to be met warmly by am- 
bassadors and consuls of his native land. 
English-born, Mr. Dealey in his eighty-six 
years lived so close to so much of the his- 
tory of Texas, which he helped to make, that 
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he was a sort of evangel in kindling in the 
hearts of Texas youths a sense of gratitude 
and obligation for their unparalleled heritage. 

George Waverley Briggs, sometime officer 
of The Galveston Daily News and later of 
The Dallas Morning News, said of Mr. 
Dealey: “He had a genius for friendship.” 
If Mr. Dealey had a hobby, that was it—the 
incessant quest for opportunities to do the 
tender, considerate thing. To those who knew 
him intimately that fact, I am very sure, comes 
first in any appraisal of the man. 

It was Mr. Briggs, too, who prepared the 
Latin inscription engraved upon a silver 
plaque presented by the First National Bank 


in Dallas to the bereft members of the Dealey 
family: Eius opera suis gestis commemo- 
remus. Dallas should indeed perpetuate the 
memory of this man by its own achievements, 
accomplished in the spirit he manifested 
throughout his diligent, fruitful life. 

But Dallas should do more: in recognition 
of Mr. Dealey’s vast devotion to that city 
which is so largely the work of his hand and 
the expression of his heart, Main Street, that 
thoroughfare of Elmer-like name made hu- 
morous in connotation by Sinclair Lewis, 
should be given a unique and indicative title. 

As the chief artery of Dallas, Main Street 
should become Dealey Street. 


Tobacco Curing 
By Howard Ramsden 


IRED FIELDS are rows of tilted stalks ; 
The ribs of soil are showing. 

Log barns are hung with leaf again; 
The nightlong fires are glowing. 


The lean-to porch is lantern-lit ; 
The watcher drowses, whittles, 

Keeps wakeful with some share-crop dream, 
Some wish the fact belittles. 


The old hound snuffles in the dust, 
Hearing a dim, lost baying ; 

If worth is found beyond the hill, 
A good is had by staying. 


A ringing silence gathers deep; 
The red fire wanes, or kindles. 
A far voice sounds, a hushed guitar— 


Life is a song that dwindles. 
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He was just a straight-away bucking bronc, and he didn’t 
go in for any fancy pinwheeling or rolling his belly up to 
the sun. But at 21 Sad Sam was still throwing all comers. 


Sad Sam 


By Fred Gipson 


pulling off a little two-bit rodeo for South 

Texas ranch people. Nobody had come 
with the expectation of seeing the last show 
of one of the greatest rodeo broncs ever to 
throw a rider. But when in the middle of a 
calf-roping contest the announcer halted the 
show to call an exhibition bronc ride—“Buck 
West coming out on Sad Sam !”—there wasn’t 
a handful of people who didn’t sit up and take 
notice. 

The handlers led Sad Sam into the buck- 
ing chutes for saddling and the old horse 
sure didn’t represent the popular notion of an 
outlaw bronc known from Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, to New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
He was just a big old rawboned bay with a 
black mane and tail, spur-scarred from head 
to foot and shaggy as a brush-frazzled saddle 
blanket. He was tub-footed, jug-headed, and 
had a right ear drooping at a forlorn angle. 
He stood with the air of dejection that had 
caused the great bulldozer Mike Hastings to 
name him Sad Sam seventeen years before. 

Up in the stands, an old Nueces River rider 
slapped a grizzly-faced partner on the leg. 
“Now, Wash,” he said, “this’ll do to watch 
and recollect. Buck West’s over-matched his- 
self this time. Sad Sam’ll throw him clean up 
into the judge’s stand.” 

Wash wasn’t convinced. “Ten year back,” 
he said, “you'd a-been right. But Buck’ll ride 
him now. Buck’s rode in the big time. And 
Sad Sam’s too old and stove-up from drag- 
ging a fresno* in a slush pit.” 

“He’s dead-old,” agreed Nueces. “Twenty- 
one, they tell me. And Long Tom Heard just 
unhooked him last night from another week 
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*Five-six ft. wide scoop with sharp leading edge 
used in oil fields. 


in harness. But you watch; he’ll hang Buck’s 
chin on the moon!” 

From the top bar of the chute, Buck West 
slapped a regulation bucking saddle down 
on the old horse’s back and Sad Sam didn’t 
even flinch. Most broncs will fall back on 
their haunches and fight every step of the 
way into the chutes, then try to climb out 
over the top; but Sad Sam hadn’t even tight- 
ened the halter shank the chute man led him 
by. For all the spectators could tell, Buck 
West might have been saddling some old plug 
for a bunch of kids to play on. 

The rider eased himself down onto the 
horse. Sad Sam didn’t move. West jammed 
his boots into the stirrups and rocked his 
saddle to make certain he was all set. He 
caught up his bucking rein to the right length, 
pulled off his hat, then nodded to the chute 
man : “Give us air.” 

The men jerked the tie-ropes loose and 
yanked the chute gates apart. Buck West 
swung his feet forward and slammed his spur 
rowels into the big bay’s shoulders. That 
opened the ball. Sad Sam lunged out of the 
chute, bogged his head and exploded into 
the arena, coughing and roaring like a meat- 
hungry lion. 

There was no fancy sunfishing or pin- 
wheeling or rolling his belly up to the sun. 
Sad Sam didn’t have a trick in his bag for 
catching a man off-balance and loosening him 
in the saddle. His was just old hard, straight- 
away bucking, but the kind to rattle every 
leather on a saddle and every bone in the body 
of the man straddling it. 

Buck West didn’t last till he got started. 
He lost his right stirrup on the third jump, 
his left stirrup on the fourth, and by the time 
the bawling bay had made his fifth leap, the 
big-time show rider couldn’t have found his 
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saddle seat with a forked stick. He left Sad 
Sam in a spread-eagle dive that ended when 
his bare head slapped against the bottom of an 
arena fence post. 

The pick-up men spurred out to cut the 
horse off before he could paw the uncon- 
scious man to death. Sad Sam had stopped 
pitching the instant he’d felt Buck West’s 
weight leave the saddle. Now he stood within 
three steps of the fallen rider, staring down 
at him with a sort of sad, worried look, as if 
he half wished he hadn’t thrown him so hard. 
Sad Sam wasn’t a man killer. 

They carted Buck West off to a hospital, 
and up in the grandstands the Nueces River 
rider crowed to his partner. “Now, what’d I 
tell you!” he said. “Why, Wash, it takes a 
damned good rider just to keep his seat on a 
fence and watch that old Sad Sam pitch!” 

Those words just about summed up the 
opinion of every bronc rider in America back 
when Sad Sam followed the circuits of the big 
rodeos. In those days, nearly every great 
bronc buster, the near-great, and plenty of 
mail-order rodeo hands had a try at riding 
Sad Sam—and they all lived to regret it. 

The first time anybody paid any attention 
to Sad Sam was in Fort Worth in the early 
spring of 1921, when W. T. Johnston, who 
furnished stock for the big rodeos of Amer- 
ica every year, was shaping up his string of 
bucking horses for the coming rodeo sea- 
son. Johnston had thirty head of new horses 
from Wyoming. They were big horses, out- 
laws and man haters, most of them, wicked 
as sin. 

Johnston ordered his men to saddle and 
mount each one, but to quit the saddle as soon 
as a horse was pitching good. That way, a 
bronc got to thinking he was throwing his 
rider every time. Later, in a rodeo arena, a 
horse trained like that would put all he had 
into unloading his rider. 

But the first of Johnston’s rodeo hands to 
mount a big, sleepy-headed four-year-old bay 
horse that stood hipshot in the chute while be- 
ing saddled—that rider never got a chance 
to quit the saddle. He was wiping up the 
arena with his shirt-tail before he knew what 
had happened. The surprised buster got up 
and hat-whipped the dust out of his clothes. 
“Offhand,” he observed, “I'd say it won’t take 


a lot of training to make a rodeo bronc out 
of that bent-eared rascal.” 

Which was more truth than the rodeo hand 
realized. Nobody ever had to train Sad Sam 
to pitch; mighty few could stay on him long 
enough to get set to jump off. 

Sad Sam made the rounds of the rodeos 
that year—Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
others not so big. Nobody paid him any par- 
ticular attention. He was just another rodeo 
bronc, a little uglier than most, a little more 
comical-looking, maybe. But being a dead- 
head any time he wasn’t coming out of the 
chutes with a rider, Sad Sam soon got to be a 
favorite of the chute hands. They could walk 
into a corral full of bad horses and catch him 
where he stood. They found they could belly 
up across his back and he’d help them corner 
the others to tie on the halter shanks. It got 
so that if you’d lead Sad Sam in or out of a 
railroad car first, all the rest would follow 
like pack mules trailing a bell mare. But the 
minute you threw a leg across his back to 
straddle him, he’d land you in the misty Be- 
yond. 

That didn’t make him especially note- 
worthy at first, however. Not among such 
famous names as Corkscrew, Gates of the 
Mountain, Fiddle Face, and Buzzard Roost. 
These rodeo broncs had class ; they were bad. 
They were making rodeo history all over the 
United States. You couldn’t tell about a bronc 
new to the game like Sad Sam. Plenty of 
good beginners never lasted out the first sea- 
son. But by the wind-up of his second season, 
it gradually came to the riders and rodeo 
directors that nobody had ever stayed on him 
till the whistle blew. And that was mighty 
hard to understand. It’s common knowledge 
among bronc peelers that a straight-away 
bucker is the easiest kind of horse to ride. But 
as the bronc rider Jack Laidley put it, “That 
old horse just fair and square beats a man 
to death in a saddle.” 

The fans came to recognize and like the 
bay bronc. He was such a big old ugly, com- 
ical-acting horse to pack such a belly-load of 
dynamite. They liked the way he gave a rider 
every chance to get set in his tree before the 
show started, then made a windmill out of 
him. They liked the godawful roar he cut 
loose with when he left the chutes. Best of all, 
they loved that remorseful look Sad Sam in- 
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variably turned on a rider he’d just finished 
stacking up. 

The busters who rode at Sad Sam, though 
—they felt different about it. All the affection 
they had for that bronc wouldn’t have made 
a great long love story. The first time a man 
drew Sad Sam for a ride, he’d try to bluff 
it out. Here was his chance, he’d say, to show 
the rest of the bronc twisters how to take 
the starch out of that old bay horse. But after 
that first time, he’d just swear at his luck and 
go off. He wouldn’t be in the prize money that 
day. 
Pete Knight, who one time held the world 
championship for bronc riding, drew Sad 
Sam for a ride in New York, in Boston, and 
in Chicago. Pete was all man, big and strong 
as a bull. He’d bet you a $20 bill he could hook 
one forefinger over a door-sill and chin him- 
self three times before his boots ever touched 
the floor. And he’d win your money. Pete 
sat a bucking saddle as if it had grown to the 
seat of his pants. But Pete wasn’t man enough 
to draw money riding Sad Sam. Every time, 
Sad Sam put Pete to eating gravel before the 
whistle blew. 

Year after year, Sad Sam made the circuits 
of the big shows. New York; Boston; Chi- 
cago; Blackfoot, Idaho; Kingman, Kansas ; 
Salinas, California; the Pendleton Roundup. 
Five years is a long time for a bronc horse to 
last in a rodeo arena. Outlaws from the start, 
most of them kill or cripple themselves in the 
chutes, fighting to the last against the man 
creatures they’ve hated from the beginning. 
But Sad Sam never fought a man in the 
chutes or tried to hurt a rider after he had him 
on the ground. All he ever turned on a man 
was that fool look that made the spectators 
roar with laughter. 

Among the best judges of good riding, it’s 
generally accepted that Chief Corral came 
closest to making a ride on Sad Sam. Chief 
Corral is a little dark-skinned Osage from 
Oklahoma with plenty of championship rib- 
bons. He drew Sad Sam in Chicago, and that 
was a ride to make a spectator bite the tip- 
end off his heart. When the chute men turned 
Sad Sam out, he bellowed his usual deafen- 
ing roar; and Chief Corral let out an ear- 
splitting panther scream to match it. Chief’s 
silver-mounted spurs flashed in rhythm to 
the horse’s leaps, back and forth, from 


shoulder to flank, raking hair every time. 
Once, twice, three times. 

Sad Sam must have sensed that he was 
mounted by a real rider this time. He warped 
his backbone, put all he had into making a 
whip-cracker out of it. And for a while there, 
it looked as if the little Indian could take all 
the big bay horse had to dish out. For six or 
seven seconds, the Osage was sitting pretty 
and Sad Sam’s fans held their breath. Then 
suddenly something happened to the rhythm 
of those raking spurs. Chief swept them to 
the front for another rake at Sad Sam’s hide 
and Sad Sam wasn’t between them. Chief 
Corral was still squalling like a panther when 
he hit the dirt. 

But age stacks up on a horse, same as on a 
man ; and in 1930 Sad Sam got so he wouldn’t 
buck at night. The floodlights seemed to baf- 
fle him. Any time a man mounted him in day- 
light, understand, there was still hell to pay 
and no water hot. But more and more of the 
big shows were being held at night and that 
finished Sam for the big time. Johnston sold 
him, along with some other cut-back rodeo 
broncs. 

Sad Sam ended up with the Heard cousins, 
Long Tom and Short Tom, who hauled oil 
field equipment. Sad Sam never fought the 
work. He bucked with the harness a few 
times, then caught on. In charge of Dobe 
Lewis, a little black teamster who had horse 
Savvy to spare, he worked to a fresno, goug- 
ing out slush pits for the new oil wells 
brought in. All the little Negro had to do was 
holler once, and Sad Sam would crawl up 
in that collar and dig in with his feet and 
grunt and heave till something moved. And 
he’d fall asleep the moment little Dobe hol- 
lered “Whoa!” 

It leoked as if the old rodeo bronc’s show 
day vere done. 

‘en one evening when the fresno teams 
plodded in, here came little Dobe driving his 
four-up team, sitting crossways on Sad Sam’s 
back. 

Long Tom Heard stepped out of his office 
and hollered at the little teamster. “Damn, 
Dobe!” he yelled, “don’t you know you can’t 
ride that Sad Sam horse?” 

“Yassah,” Dobe said. “I knows about dat. 
But me’n old Sam, boss, we’s got us an under- 
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standing. I don’t puts no foot across old Sam’s 
back and old Sam, he don’t throws me!” 

Watching Dobe ride Sad Sam into the 
barns set Long Tom to wondering how much 
fight was left in the old horse. That night he 
and Short Tom decided to put on a little home- 
town rodeo there in Refugio the following 
Sunday. That country was full of ranch-hand 
brush-poppers who’d mount any bronc just to 
see if they could ride it. If those old broncs 
could still pitch, a rodeo would furnish good 
entertainment for the oil-field workers and 
might make some money, to boot. 

From both angles, that little two-bit rodeo 
was a success. Some of the broncs would still 
pitch and some wouldn’t ; but everybody had 
a rip-roaring good time. And every brush- 
popper who took a hot seat on Sad Sam hit 
the dirt—some inside the arena, some out. 
So the Heards put on little rodeos all over 
South Texas for several years. They’d work 
Sad Sam and his mates in harness all week, 
then throw them into a bronc-busting show 
of a Sunday. And still nobody rode Sad Sam. 
He was getting old; he’d have to give it up 
some time, but he wasn’t through when an am- 
bitious kid from Mathis, Texas, who had 
built himself up a pretty big reputation as a 
rider, tried to top him out in the Refugio 
arena. Nobody knew for sure just what went 
wrong. When they turned Sad Sam out of the 
chute the kid threw away his bucking rein, 
grabbed for the saddlehorn with both hands 
and froze to it. That, coupled with the fact 
that he hooked his spurs in the saddle girth 
and tried to make a tight-legged ride of it, set 
him so rigidly in the saddle that there was no 
give to him anywhere. Which was a bad mis- 
take on any hard-pitching horse like Sad Sam. 
Right away, the kid’s head began to flop back 
and forth like the popper on a bullwhip. If the 
pick-up men hadn’t been onto their jobs and 
dragged him off in a hurry, the chances are 
Sad Sam would have broken the kid’s neck 
right there in the saddle. 

In 1940, two years after Sad Sam had 
sent Buck West to the hospital for a week 
from that Refugio arena, Rocky Reagan put 


on a rodeo at Beeville and called on Long Tom 
Heard for the use of the old bay to fill out his 
bucking string. Sad Sam was twenty-three 
now ; all over him were patches of white hair 
and patches where there was no hair at all, 
spur marks left by hundreds of riders, none 
of whom had ever managed to ride him. 

But shaggy and decrepit-looking as he was, 
Reagan’s riders didn’t like the looks ¢f him 
when they recognized him. Wouldn’t a man 
feel a fool if that beat-up crowbait just hap- 
pened to unload him! 

They cornered Reagan in his office. 
“Reagan,” the spokesman said, “you'll either 
take that old Sad Sam out of the bunch we 
ride or we'll take out on your show!” 

Well, they had Reagan up a tree. You can’t 
put on a bronc show without riders. Sad Sam 
was taken out. 

Long Tom Heard wouldn’t put Sad Sam 
back in harness after that. He figured that 
a horse twenty-three years old who could still 
bluff out a bunch of tough rodeo hands didn’t 
deserve hard work. He loaded the old bronc 
into a trailer and hauled him off to his Ber- 
clair Ranch on Blanco Creek where he turned 
Sad Sam out on the pasture. 

There, where the grass grew tall, where the 
water was good and shade handy, Sad Sam 
took his ease till the fall of 1944. One day 
Jack Harvey, a Negro ranch hand, rode in. 
“Well, Mistah Tom,” he said, “I guess the 
cowhands can rest easy now. Old Sad Sam, 
he’s passed on.” 

Jack said it looked as if the old bronc had 
lain down in the bed of the creek to take a 
roll in that pretty white sand and had died 
when he turned over the first time. 

Today, none of the ranch hands want to 
come right out and say that nobody ever rode 
Sad Sam. They know how much truth there is 
in that old range saw: 

“There ain’t no man what can’t be throwed ; 
There ain’t no hoss what can’t be rode.” 

But they'll just be dogged if they can recol- 
lect a man who ever stayed with Sad Sam till 
the whistle blowed ! 
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“Believe me, Professor, seh, this cattle business—it is 
a hard, hard game for a God-fearin’ man to have to 
make a living in. You better stick to yore teaching!” 


God-Fearin’ Man 


By Harry Kidd, Jr. 


T FOUR O’CLOCK in the afternoon, 
Lee’s Place was quiet. Ellie washed 
glasses at the sink in back. Lee rolled 

a keg into place under the draft tap, drew off 
a glass. At the table by the juke-box, the old 
man, well-dressed, with a lock of white hair 
showing under the pearl-gray Stetson 25, was 
setting up a round for the two younger men 
across the table. His florid, jovial face was 
creased in a wide smile. 

“My dear boys,” he was saying, alcohol- 
ically precise, “my dear boys, this one’s got to 
be on me. Like I told you, I am sixty-four 
years old. And I ain’t got no other blessed 
thing to do with my money but spend it or 
give it to the Government. My boy Bud, 
there, can tell you it’s so, Professor!” He 
nodded across the table for confirmation. 

“That’s right, Professor, that’s right 
enough!” Bud, thirty and balding, in a cus- 
tom-built brown gabardine made incongru- 
ous by the expensive cowboy boots into which 
his trouser cuffs were loosely tucked, nodded 
his head gravely, fished for a cigarette. 
“That’s really right. Daddy ain’t got another 
thing to do with his money. Just you let him 
set you up, seh! He likes to do it!” 

“Like I told you, my dear boy,” the old 
man went on, “this here man come up to me 
about three weeks ago. ‘Mister Henry,’ he 
says, ‘you got a mighty good bottling business 
here. Will fifty thousand dollars buy yore 
franchise?’ Well, I looked at Bud, there, and 
I says, ‘Listen here, my good friend, fifty 
thousand dollars will damn near buy me, let 
alone my franchise.’ And I be dogged if that 
fellow wasn’t fool enough to take me up 
on it!” 

The Professor took a long drink, wiped the 
foam off his mustache with the back of his 
hand. Outside the rain fell dispiritedly, 


dripped monotonously from the live oaks. He 
felt a little unhappy. After fifteen years of 
teaching in the Southwest, he reflected, his 
total assets might possibly amount to one 
hundredth part of the value of the bottling 
franchise. He looked at the clock over the 
door—not bus time yet. Lee came over, wiped 
the table, leaned forward on his palms, con- 
fidentially. 

“Looky here, Uncle Henry,” he said, “you 
know, this Professor here—he is a writing 
fool! I done read one of his stories in a maga- 
zine one time. I mean now, he’s got it down!” 

“Writer, eh? My dear boys, let me tell you 
one thing. All my life I been a God-fearin’ 
man, and I can tell you the only written word 
that amounts to a tinker’s solitary damn is the 
Good Book. Ain’t it so, Professor ?” 

“Probably.” 

“Probably, hell, begging yore pardon, 
seh!” Uncle Henry was considerably dis- 
turbed. He pushed back his hat, reached for 
the inside pocket of his coat. “Bring us three 
more, Ellie! Lee, how about you ?” 

“Can’t, Uncle Henry, much obliged all the 
same. Ain’t got time.” Lee drifted back to- 
ward the bar. The old man lit a cigar. 

“Like I was saying,” he continued, “prob- 
ably hell, Professor ! I’m a old man, and I just 
got one thing to say—the man that goes first 
to meet his Maker this day and time, well, he’s 
the man that is best off, way things are now.” 

“Don’t mind Daddy, seh,” Bud broke in. 
“Daddy is all time getting upset about the way 
things is going. Now I been working right 
alongside him over ten years. And I never 
noticed it interfered with his business judg- 
ment none.” 

“By God, Buddy, don’t you get cute with 
yore own Daddy, now,” Uncle Henry re- 
marked without heat. He leaned back, picked 
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up his glass and took a long, full drink. He 
pulled a brown silk handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, wiped his lips. 

“Now my dear boy,” he said, pointing a 
stubby forefinger at the Professor, “don’t 
you mind nothing me nor Buddy either says 
here in yore presence. Of all the folks in this 
world I got respect for, it is a writing man! 
There just ain’t but one thing wrong with the 
writing business—there just ain’t no cash 
in it.” 

“That’s right,” the Professor agreed. He 
ran his hand across his thinning hair. “I 
often think I should have started in the cattle 
business wher I came to Texas. Instead, I 
started teachinyy again—one man’s meat, you 
know—and ...” 

The old man got up and walked around be- 
hind the bar. He found the pretzel jar and 
helped himself generously. When he sat down 
again, he took off his Stetson, laid it carefully 
on the chair beside him. A mane of white hair 
flared above his reddened forehead. 

“Professor, you are just about right! But 
let me tell you one thing—the cattle business 
ain’t for a man like you. You just ain’t smart 
enough!” He dipped a pretzel in his glass, 
chewed placidly. 

“You take them cattle I sold that fellow 
named Chesley O’Brien, back in 1921. There 
was a example of the cattle business for you. 
Wasn’t nothing much to it, after all. I had 
myself, oh, maybe three thousand acres then, 
out here west of town. About fifteen hunderd 
in cattle, maybe all told three-hunderd-fifty, 
three-hunderd-sixty head. Buddy here, he was 
just little then.” 

Bud looked slightly embarrassed, winked at 
Lee behind the bar. 

“Daddy is a-going to sell them cattle again, 
Lee.” 

“The hell he is! Ain’t he sold ’em enough 
to get rid of ’em for good by now?” Lee pre- 
tended to dodge behind the bar as Uncle 
Henry made a feint at throwing an empty 
glass at him. 

“Don’t you listen to them two, Professor, 
seh. They are the outraggingest pair of boys 
you ever seen! Well, like I said, them was the 
sorriest three-hunderd-fifty head of cattle you 
ever seen. Most of ’em was creepy. And them 
that wasn’t had the screw-worms something 


awful. Screw-worms is terrible, Professor, 


terrible!” He held up three fingers. Ellie 
scuffed from behind the bar with the refills. 

“Well there I was ,” he went on, “a-setting 
with them cattle day and night. One day I 
was about ready to go out to the pasture to see 
how many of ’em was down. And just as I 
started out, somebody come up to the door. 
Well, Professor, I went out on the porch, 
and there this fellow was. Now, my dear boy, 
I give you my word he looked just like Tom 
Mix. He was a dead ringer for Tom Mix, all 
right, and he was really dyked out like no- 
body’s business.” 

“Daddy’s right about that,” Bud said, grin- 
ning, “he was really duded up!” 

“Duded up ain’t no name for it! Well, he 
told me his name was Chesley O’Brien, and 
he said he come from Kansas City. I told 
him come on in. That’s one thing I can say 
for myself, I ain’t never talked business to no 
man and left him a-standing on my doorstep, 
seh. No indeed, that ain’t no way for a Texan 
to do his business !” 

Uncle Henry paused for a drink. He 
mopped his forehead and laid the handker- 
chief down, spreading it out in the drippings 
on the table. 

“Cools out better, thataway. Well, like I 
say, this Chesley O’Brien says to me, ‘Mister 
Henry, I hear you have got some cattle you 
would like to sell.’ ” 

Uncle Henry looked earnestly at the Pro- 
fessor. “I give you my word, seh, I have 
always been a God-fearin’ man. And I never 
aimed to take no advantage of my fellow- 
man, neither. So I just says to him, ‘My dear 
boy, them cattle ain’t no good at all; you 
wouldn’t want to buy them cattle.’ ” 

Bud snickered. “That’s Daddy, all over. 
Daddy ain’t no fool in no kind of a deal, Pro- 
fessor. You can bet on it! Prices was high 
them days as they are now. And the more 
Daddy kept telling that O’Brien fellow how 
bad them cattle was, the more he got to 
wanting ’em!” 

“That’s right, Buddy. That’s just how it 
was. So I told him he could ride out with me 
and look ’em over. But I said to him, ‘My dear 
boy, I ain’t quite ready to go just now. You 
come back to the house here in about a hour.’ 
And God is my witness, Professor, I shorely 
spent a full hour! I got on the phone and I 
called around, and finally I got hold of my 
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foreman—Ozzie Luters was foreman for me, 
them days—and I said, ‘Ozzie, get yoreself 
some help quick, and run them cattle through 
the river. And then you drive ’em all up on the 
highest little knoll you can find, and hold ’em 
there till I come.’ ” 

“But why,” asked the Professor, “why all 
that, and to sick cattle?” 

Bud laughed outright. “Yore round, Pro- 
fessor !”” he said. “You better stick to writing 
at that. Don’t you know that cattle on a knoll 
always looks bigger and fatter than if you are 
a-looking down on ’em? And a wet cow looks 
slick, like it was in good shape. Can’t nobody 
spot a screw-worm on a wet cow!” 

“That is right, Buddy ; that is right !” Uncle 
Henry beamed. “Knows his cattle, Professor 
—I done taught him well. You reckon you 
are a-doing as well up there to college? Any- 
way, though, time we rid out there and looked 
them cows over, this O’Brien fellow says, 
‘Mister Henry, them is just the cattle I been 
looking for. How much do you want for the 
spread?” 

“How far along has he got, Bud?” Lee 
asked, pausing behind Uncle Henry’s chair. 
“Has he got ’em in the wagons yet ?” 

“You just hush now, Lee!” Uncle Henry 
told him. “Professor, seh, let me have Ellie 
bring you another glass—Ellie! .. . Anyway, 
like I said, what would I take for the spread 
is what he asked me. I was took aback, but I 
said ten thousand dollars. I give my word I 
would of took forty-five hunderd and been 
happy to get it! Well, when I said ten thou- 
sand dollars, he kind of looked sad, and he 
says, ‘Mister Henry, that is too much. But I 
can give you ninety-four hunderd, no more!” 

Ellie brought fresh glasses, foam smoothed 
level. Uncle Henry ignored the Professor’s 
efforts, brushed Bud’s arm aside. He riffled 
through twenties and fifties until he found a 
lone five. He unbuttoned his coat, exposing a 
brown silk shirt, with the matching tie held in 
place by a gold clasp set with small diamonds 
in the shape of a steer’s head. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, there ain’t no use 
anybody trying to pay around here but me! 
Man that does the talking does the paying— 
one way or another! Ain’t it so? That’s how 
most of us gets married, eh Buddy? But, like 
I say, this here O’Brien he said ninety-four 


hunderd. Well, time I got my breath back, I 
told him the deal was on, and I rid him back 
to town quick as I could. I told him I would 
deliver them cattle at the dipping vat corral, 
just outside town, early next morning. So he 
went back to the hotel and I went on home.” 

Uncle Henry picked up his handkerchief, 
fanned it about for a moment, and mopped 
his forehead. Bud lifted an eyebrow, looked 
at the Professor. 

“Daddy always gets het up when he gets 
to this part,” he said. “For a fact it was lots 
of work for him, for maybe twelve hours.” 

“Professor, it was shorely that!” Uncle 
Henry smiled and stretched. “No sooner I 
got home than I says to Marylou, she’s my 
wife, I says, ‘Marylou, phone up Jeff out on 
the farm and tell him to meet me at the west 
pasture quick as he can, with three six-mule 
teams, hitched up to flat-bottom wagons. You 
tell him to bring all the help he can get hold 
of.’ Well, Marylou, she looked at me like I 
was crazy. ‘Henry,’ she says, ‘what’s wrong 
with you? You act like there was a stinging- 
lizard done got in your sock!’ ” 

Uncle Henry laughed. “At that, my dear 
boy,” he went on, “I really was some rushed ! 
I said to her, I said, ‘God no, Marylou, it 
ain’t that. I just now sold all them creepy 
cattie for a good price, and I got to get ’em as 
far as town, anyway.’ ” 

“Daddy, he’s a pistol, all right !” Bud agreed. 
“That’s just exactly what he did say. I tell 
you, Professor, Mama mighty near died 
laughing at him.” 

The Professor looked out the window in 
time to see his bus pass. Rain was still falling. 
He resigned himself to another thirty min- 
utes, picked up his beer. 

“Did you have to haul them in?” he asked. 

“Why, my dear boy!” Uncle Henry looked 
pained. “My dear boy, didn’t I tell you I was 
always a God-fearin’ man? Them cattle was 
really fairly good cattle, aside from the screw- 
worms and the fact they was somewhat 
creepy. No seh, we drove ’em. Of course, 
every now and then one would fall.down. 
We'd just load him on the wagon.” He ges- 
tured with both hands, as if picking up a 
fragile object, placing it gently on the table. 
“Then another ’un would fall. We’d load him 
on. Time one got rested, we’d push him off, let 
another ride. Well, anyway, we got ’em all 
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bedded down out by the vat corral, come six 
o'clock that evening.” 

“So that’s the cattle business,” began the 
Professor. “I’m afraid I...” 

“My boy, you ain’t heard the whole story,” 
Uncle Henry interrupted reproachfully. 
“Come morning, I rid out there real early and 
punched them cattle till they was all on their 
feet. Although I must say, seh, I wasn’t none 
too sure they was all going to keep standing. 
Pretty soon I seen this O’Brien coming. I rid 
back real fast and met him. ‘There’s yore 
cattle, Mister O’Brien,’ I told him. He looked 
real pleased, so I figured it was time to sock 
the irons home. ‘Ain’t you forgot one impor- 
tant thing, seh?’ I asked him. ‘Why, what is 
that ?’ he says. ‘My check for ninety-four hun- 
derd dollars!’ I come right back at him.” 

Bud slapped the table. “Ain’t that just like 
Daddy, Professor? You can bet he never 
figured to let that fellow come close to them 
cattle till he got that money.” 

“Now, Buddy, that ain’t very nice of you— 
getting cute with yore Daddy like that.”’ Uncle 
Henry winked at Bud and the Professor im- 
partially. “Well, like I say, O’Brien was all 
upset. ‘Why, Mister Henry,’ he says, ‘I beg 
yore pardon!’ So he turned his horse right 
around and we come on back to town here, to 
the bank. He made me out a check for ninety- 
four hunderd dollars, and I just took it over 
to the window and I says to Babe there, I 
says, ‘Babe, give me the credit for this, will 
you?” 

Uncle Henry looked around, caught Ellie’s 
eye. He held up three fingers. 

“Well, my dear boys,” he went on, “this 
here O’Brien come over and he kind of 
slapped me on the back. And he says, ‘Mister 
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Henry, I done skinned you on this deal. I was 
ready to give you ten thousand, if you would 
of held out !’ Well, I thought about them cows 
out there at the vat corral, and I wondered if 
any of ’em had fell down yet. So I was looking 
pretty sad. And I said, ‘I guess you got me, 
all right! What are you going to do with the 
money?” 

Ellie brought the beers. “Ellie, child, see if 
Lee can break this bill, will you,” Uncle 
Henry said, handing her a twenty. “So like I 
said, gentlemen, O’Brien he grinned and said, 
‘I think I will just buy me a new car with it, 
and ride it home to Kansas, behind my cattle.’ 
And that’s what he did, too! Leastways, he 
bought the car. It was a Stutz. Luke Kelley 
sold it to him—Luke’s a kind of a cousin of 
mine.” 

Ellie scuffed back to the table, hands full 
of bills and small change. Uncle Henry took 
the money, handed her a fifty-cent piece, 
stuffed the rest into a convenient pocket. The 
Professor sensed that the story was over. He 
glanced at the clock, pushed back his chair 
and began to pull on his raincoat. 

“Did he get the cattle to Kansas City?” he 
asked. 

Bud laughed. Uncle Henry looked up, blue 
eyes innocent of guile. He blew the foam from 
his glass. “My dear boy! Believe me, Profes- 
sor, seh, I shorely hope so. I never did find 
out. You know, I had to leave that very morn- 
ing for Mexico. Couldn’t even find time to 
ride back out to the corral with him! I was 
gone two months, buying cattle. This cattle 
business—it is a hard, hard game for a God- 
fearin’ man to have to make a living in. You 
better stick to yore teaching!” 
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Education was a vigorous process at young A. and 
M. College in 1889. An intellectual taste was not 
always the prime requisite for successful teaching. 


Stirring Days at A. and M. 


By Herbert Spencer Jennings 


professor—at least an assistant profes- 

sor—in the faculty of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas at College 
Station. I am not quite sure just how I shall 
stand with the reader after making that con- 
fession. 

When I was to make an address at South- 
ern Methodist University in January, 1929, 
one of the faculty members of S. M. U. in- 
sinuated, at a dinner given me before the 
address, that he doubted whether anyone who 
had ever ‘done time’ at the A. and M. College 
could have anything to say that would be 
worth listening to. He was clear in his own 
mind that a man who had stood it at that 
institution for a whole year was not worthy 
of consideration in any respect. Perhaps there 
are some who do not feel that way. At any 
rate, perhaps the tale that I shall unfold will 
show that there are mitigating circumstances, 
that this all happened before I had reached 
years of discretion, that I cannot be held re- 
sponsible and should not be condemned with- 
out a hearing. 

To give such a picture as I can of the state 
of science and education and culture in that 
dim and distant past of Texas, I think that 
the best thing I can do is to make a personal 
matter of it and narrate my own experiences. 
In 1889-90, when I served my term, the A. 
and M. College and I were both in a very 
immature condition; one might even say a 
raw condition. The college had 217 students 
and twenty men on the faculty, including 
myself. I was a high school boy. I had never 
attended college. How we two ever happened 
to come together was a curious story that I 
didn’t understand until later. 

The college was run on strict military 
principles, the student body being always 


1: 1889, fifty-seven years ago, I was a 


known as “the battalion.”” The people of the 
state, I judged, took the opportunity to send 
there such boys as couldn’t be handled in any 
other way. And sometimes it was pretty hard 
to handle them even in that way. I well re- 
member one of the youngsters whom they 
used to put into the Guard House rather fre- 
quently. He once managed to escape through 
a window, and a large part of the battalion— 
chasing in skirmish formation about the 
campus—tried to enclose and capture him. 

I was resident faculty member on one floor 
of one of the dormitories (Pfeuffer Hall), 
and I recall one night when it was discovered 
after taps, when everyone was supposed to be 
in bed, that most of the boys were out and 
over at Bryan, the nearest town, five miles 
away. Members of the faculty were deployed 
under the windows and placed in ambush be- 
hind bushes, to capture the boys as they tried 
to steal in by windows. That was a stirring 
night. But we didn’t have movies or radio, 
and excitement was needed. 

Circuses at Bryan have always been serious 
disturbers of the educational system at A. 
and M. Once when there was a circus at 
Bryan, the faculty was petitioned to dismiss 
college so that the boys might attend. When 
the faculty failed to come to time on this, the 
battalion as a unit marched out from dinner, 
under command of its officers, and off to 
Bryan in military formation. That was the 
year before I came, but in my year some of 
the students of the first class were still suffer- 
ing from the reduction in military rank meted 
out to them for their action as officers on this 
occasion. The year after my sojourn there was 
a real insurrection: the electric wires were 
cut, the buildings left in darkness, and win- 
dows broken. 

Fighting was a favorite student diversion. 
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There was a certain place behind one of the 
agricultural buildings where these affairs took 
place, usually with the whole battalion as 
spectators. Sometimes the entire battalion 
would rush forth from the dinner tables at 
the mess hall to see the finish of a fight that 
had broken out at dinner between two cham- 
pions. 

Some of the customs of the old time had 
their pleasant side. The Business Manager 
each Christmas set up to the entire faculty and 
staff an unlimited supply of good old-fash- 
ioned eggnog. It had the real stuff in it, and 
strong ; it was very effective. 

A young man of intellectual tastes was 
pretty much out of place at A. and M. I 
knew only one there, a Czech who was really 
brilliant, a most unusual man, but one who 
did not care for fighting. The boys felt an 
enmity to him as to a creature of another 
species, and kept him under. After being 
beaten in pitched battle by one of the tough 
knots, the brilliant young man committed 
suicide, so that cleared out the foreign ele- 
ment. His name was Prokisch. 

The faculty was not exactly an example, 
either, of how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. In fact, 
there was throughout my year a relentless 
war in progress between two factions. The 
head of my department—the Department of 
Botany and Horticulture—was a man of 
great energy and a master of the pleasant art 
of making enemies. He was a tall dark man 
with black hair and mustache and snapping 
black eyes ; an overbearing, domineering man ; 
a violent man; and an offensively Northern 
man. While I was at A. and M., Jefferson 
Davis died and we held a memorial service 
for him; I sang in the choir. There was much 
real Southern oratory in eulogism of the man 
and what he stood for. My principal, the Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Horticulture, deter- 
mined then and there to tell them that they 
were wrong. Fortunately, he was carefully 
headed off from speaking. I judge that if he 
had spoken he would have been torn limb 
from limb. 

This man had also decided that the institu- 
tion was in a bad way; that it needed a thor- 
ough clearing out—which was more or less 
true—and that he was the man to clean it out. 
So he started in. He bombarded the Board of 


Trustees with letters denouncing the nefari- 
ous practices of the President and of other 
members of the faculty ; he managed to gather 
a faction. The other side retaliated in kind 
and there was war, various members of the 
faculty refusing to be aware of each other’s 
presence when they met. The members of the 
Board of Trustees had a pretty active corre- 
spondence from the belligerents of both sides. 
There was spying in windows at night, in 
search of scandal; and one resignation of a 
prominent official during the year was said to 
have been a consequence of a discovery so 
made. 

Into the midst of all this I was pitched, an 
unsuspecting lad. The violent Professor of 
Botany was so unpopular that he found it 
difficult to get any students to take his course, 
a course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Scientific Horticulture, B.S.H.—popularly 
written B.O.S.H. The common report was 
that, in order to get one of the seniors to 
graduate with this degree, he had promised 
to make him the next year’s assistant—or, as 
it was called, assistant professor. But when 
the time came, the professor for some reason 
refused to do this and offered the man a job 
as foreman, at the same time sending up 
North for his assistant professor: offering 
the job to me, who had been a high school 
student under him in the North. It was gen- 
erally supposed—as I later discovered—that 
I was a relative of the professor and that he 
had given me the job, though I was obviously 
unfit, in order to keep it in the family. That 
did not smooth my way. I was looked upon as 
an interloper without qualifications, unjusti- 
fiably foisted on the institution in violation of 
a promise made. 

In sublime unconsciousness of all this, I 
arrived on the scene and set myself with en- 
thusiasm at collecting the parasitic fungi of 
Texas, studying the grasses, and endeavoring 
to give the courses laid out for me. Early I 
had that experience which most college teach- 
ers at some time go through and which Pro- 
fessor Jacques Loeb from his own experience 
at Bryn Mawr described as the thrill of enter- 
ing the classroom just one hour ahead of the 
class and coming out even. 

Besides helping to give general botany and 
to show the students how to make vegetable 
gardens—I to whom the very idea of garden- 
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ing gave a mental cramp—I had my own 
special course: I had to teach those wild boys 
Grasses and Forage Plants of Texas. The 
subject had, to me, the interest of novelty as 
well as its intrinsic interest. But it certainly 
didn’t make a hit with those youngsters. In 
fact, it became their béte noire. They were 
less interested in grasses and forage plants 
than in Chinese syntax. They appealed to the 
faculty to release them from that horrid grind 
—though I am bound to say, in justice to 
myself, that they specified in their appeal 
that it was not the instructor nor his methods 
they objected to, but the subject. Finding 
that the subject was bound to remain, they 
apparently decided that the next best thing 
would be to remove the instructor. I received 
a note signed “A Friend,” telling me that as 
a friend, the writer wished to warn me that 
there was a plot organized to seize me some 
night and put me on the midnight train for 
the North. That interested me considerably. 
But the plan was not carried out. I am sure, 
though, that I owed my escape to the military 
system. 

The war in the faculty went merrily onward 
throughout the year, including scenes and de- 
fiances in faculty meetings, and continued 
bombardment of the Board of Trustees with 
information injurious to the other side. Com- 
mencement finally came. The Board of Trus- 
tees had begun to suspect that there was some- 
thing wrong, and they came down to the 
Annual Meeting with the intention of clean- 
ing house. Commencement was allowed to 
put up its show of concord and solemnity ; 
then the trustees grimly settled down to the 
cleaning-out process. The faculty usually 
scattered at once after commencement to the 
four corners of the earth; but this time all 
stayed to see what would happen. Most of us 
boarded together at the mess hall and there 
told each other the latest rumors and news at 
meals. From day to day came the announce- 
ment that such and such members of the fac- 
ulty were fired. The situation got to be a joke; 
at dinner the latest man to be fired was greeted 
with laughter and raillery, and bets were made 
as to who would go next. I remember that the 
sugar chemist resigned in the midst of this 
process and the Associate Professor of Agri- 
culture said to him in his merry way, “I 
never saw anyone so disappointed as [naming 


one of the trustees] when they received your 
resignation. Why, he said that the main rea- 
son he had come all this distance and stayed 
through this grind, was to get a chance to fire 
you ; and now you have gotten ahead of them 
and resigned!” Well, the Board pitched out, 
one after another, the President of the Col- 
lege; the Director of the Experiment Sta- 
tion; the Business Manager; my protecting 
genius, the belligerent Professor of Botany 
and Horticulture ; and various smaller fry. At 
the end, last and least, went the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Agriculture. It was in 
this fevered period that I first became aware 
of the circumstances under which I had been 
called there and of the feeling there was 
about it. 

While I was at Austin in 1929 they showed 
me through the library of Texas History and 
I spied a fat volume stamped on the outside 
with the title, The Trouble at the A. and M. 
College. I seized upon it but the “Trouble” 
that this volume was talking about occurred 
in 1908, eighteen years after the time I was 
there. I judged that they had been having 
trouble all along in between. On looking 
further into history, I got the impression that 
volcanic eruptions were rather regular occur- 
rences in the life of A. and M. A few years 
before, the entire faculty had been swept 
away, in the hope of producing harmony. But 
it took them only a lustrum to produce anew 
a virulent brand of disharmony. 

During my year at College Station I didn’t 
visit the State University at Austin, but at 
A. and M. it used to be whispered that the 
State University was in a bad way; that there 
was discord and discontent and a row there. 
Our commencement address was given by the 
President of the State University. It was in 
the form of a sermon, taking as a text the lines 
from Longfellow: “Be not like dumb driven 
cattle, be a hero in the strife.” The President 
of the University said ‘Don’t do it. Don’t try to 
be a hero in the strife. Too many people try- 
ing that. Cut it out.’ It wasn’t to me an in- 
spiring address; I got rather the impression 
that his advice was to be like dumb driven 
cattle. People of that kind are easier to get 
on with; but I felt sorry for the students at 
the State University. 

On the whole, my experiences at that early 
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date didn’t make me feel that research and 
education were at the time in a flourishing 
state in Texas. And before long, I discovered 
that this condition was not limited to Texas. 
Some years later I was again a member of the 
staff of an agricultural college in one of the 
Northern states, of the West. There I found 
much the same situation. The experimental 
and scientific work was largely a farce. The 
men were not prepared for it, hardly knew 
what they were about ; and personal quarrels 
absorbed a large share of their energy. 

Well, I dropped out of Texas under the 
circumstances that I have described. Forty 
years later I found that a very great change 
had transformed the institutions I visited. 
These included the State University at Aus- 
tin, the A. and M. College, Southwestern 
University at Georgetown, and Southern 
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Methodist University at Dallas. All were now 
serious institutions carrying on excellent 
work, though retairting something of the 
cheering characteristics that we associate with 
Texas. The State University, for example, 
had become in certain fields a leader among 
the universities of the world. This was notably 
true in my own special field of biology; the 
institution was and has remained a leader in 
its investigations of genetics: of heredity and 
the method of evolution. The A. and M. Col- 
lege had become a great institution with sev- 
eral thousand students, producing valuable 
scientific work. The other institutions were 
of similarly high type. Texas has always felt 
that its union with the United States was in 
the nature of an alliance of two equals; the 
development of its educational institutions 
does not belie that point of view. 


Only These Suffice the Tyrant 
By Elijah L. Jacobs 


HAT TYRANT ever, since man bowed his head 
Rather than stand against the wrath and spite 

Of force and guile, surrendering to might, 

Was sated with the host of lightly led, 

Those soul-slaves, ready for the gyves, bestead 

In contumely-—with the satellite, 

The pliable, the ready yielders, slight, 

Unstable spirits for oblivion bred? 


No tyrant yet have these mean souls sufficed ; 
The servile horde is not enough. The strong, 

The free, the men who hate with hearty hate 
Servility, who cannot be enticed 

To easy acquiescence, facile wrong— 

These always must the tyrant subjugate. 











It was the new Mecca of the arts; Greenwich Village and the 


Maine coast had had their day. But the writer felt only a 


OVEMBER had come to Taxco ; most 
N of the important artists of the colony 
had already gone away to New York 
or California until spring. The few of the 
old guard left, facing a long, dull winter, 
were quietly desperate or fidgety with bore- 
dom. To fill in of an evening they had fallen 
to calling in the homeguard reserves—the 
bereted poseurs and the outlying boors and 
dullards. Old feuds were being forcibly 
patched up; mutual backbiters of the second 
and third magnitude, who had kept busy on 
each other all summer, joined forces now 
in a concerted attack on the great departed. 
For this was the season when ravenous dreams 
paced hundreds of ’dobe rooms and deserted 
studios, and the grim Mexican landscape 
moved threateningly in, past former breast- 
works of the mind and aura. 

So the Doctor, the Librarian and even two 
of the more acceptable merchants were pres- 
ent at Beulah Amidon’s this evening ; also the 
hog-farmer lady who had painted in her 
youth, the terribly affected woman who gave 
phonograph record parties, and the hack- 
writer who wore his beard like D. H. Law- 
rence. 

Among the other guests were a lyric poet 
with a centaur’s beard and the slender cynical 
young woman who lived with him; a young 
German philosopher who looked like an aard- 
vark; a Russian painter of abstractions with 
heavy saurian eyes; and a famous designer, 
a fantastic creature from San Rafael, who 
looked like a wasp. This person, of whose sex 
no one was ever quite certain upon first meet- 
ing, wore black male attire a la Dietrich. She 
or he sat down on the couch between the 
aardvark philosopher and the hog-farmerette. 
The latter was an elderly lame woman with a 
cane, who introduced herself challengingly 


great loneliness as doors opened to a freedom he did not want. 


Ordered Up to Nineveh 


By Paul Annixter 
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as perhaps the only normal person in Taxco. 
Mr. Wandless, the new writer from the East, 
looked closely into her eyes, and was very 
much in doubt about this. 


The evening was being sat through for 
Mr. Wandless and his wife. Still frightfully 
Anglo in their reactions (Anglo was the word, 
it was so pat for everything not Mexican or 
Indian), they were trying to live up to it all. 
Mr. Wandless was doing his utmost tonight, 
though he was frightfully uncomfortable in 
his new Texas scroll-sewn boots stuffed with 
the bottoms of his new green velvet trousers. 
His head ached and there was a crease across 
his pale brow from wearing the heavy three- 
gallon Stetson he had lately acquired. One had 
to conform, Marcia had insisted. But the coun- 
try had really gotten through to him now, as 
he had been telling everyone extravagantly 
(one had to be extravagant about a country 
so vast, grim and affrighting that it could 
not be included, excluded or understood). 
The magnitude of this land with its towns 
a hundred miles apart, its sucking emptiness, 
really terrified him; and yet he was settling 
in. He didn’t know just why, except that 
Marcia had been so insistent. It was she who 
had ordered this high pilgrimage of theirs. It 
would be the making of him; cap all his 
newly earned laurels. Taxco was really the 
new Mecca of the arts. Carmel, Greenwich 
Village, the Maine coast, had all had their 
day. 

Well, he still had most of his two thou- 
sand pounds left, and he had bought himself 
a charming old Mexican ’dobe ranch house— 
everyone was doing that—and was keeping 
very busy adding rooms and remodeling with 
the help of everybody’s ideas. All day he had 
felt lost and miserable, wondering why he 
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had stayed on ; tonight he felt an absolute com- 
punction to be zestful about it all. 

Marcia approved, he saw. She had been 
able to bring out his best all evening. She 
was ten years older than he, a compact, vital 
figure with square-cut features and blue- 
gray, rather formidable eyes. The line of her 
jaw and cheek had a formidable spear-shaped 
broadness. 

She was as dynamic and extrovert as he 
was retreating and shy. So deftly had she 
learned to front for him in company that 
hardly anyone knew him for what he really 
was. He was brought forward and dropped 
into the minds and laps of his admirers in 
toto, like an egg in brandy. In the face of 
adverse vibrations, or cold critical curiosity, 
when he would be unable to wrench forth a 
single syllable, she could marshal a flurry and 
fanfare of small talk that broke the ice and 
made them both one with all the crowd. So 
skillfully could she muster her sallies and 
anecdotes that they mounted, bated and hung 
pyramided waiting the denouement, the story 
punch, the dry finished pun or epigram, which 
she would let him deliver at a cue. So well did 
they know each other that she could always 
tell when he was primed, when he had gath- 
ered up his confidence out of the deeps of 
the sub-subconscious where he mooned 
and malingered (usually in the most 
shadowy corner of the room): she would 
see the peculiar glow that at last would come 
into his somber inward-gazing eyes. Then 
she would adroitly toss the ball to him and for 
a moment or two he would be really good 
(his waters ran deep). He would put the 
period with a Shavian bite or pun, or with 
a pithy phrase or two like a bit of George 
Moore at his best. 

His words would fall pat as if the whole se- 
ries of her quips and intimate anecdotes were 
but part of a running line that he was wont 
to carry on when disposed, something keen 
and rich of which she was but parroting a few 
highlights. The appreciative laughter would 
usually cover up his suffusion, the desperate 
mindless groping of one hand beneath his 
jacket, sometimes beneath his open -hirt, 
and the terrified fixing of his gaze on Marcia’s 
face. And she would rush on with bitter 
brightness before the hand would come out to 
be examined minutely, idiotically, as if for a 


flea! For sometimes he really got out of hand 
like that and she would be impelled to turn 
upon him a shaft of unsheathed hate that tore 
them both to bits. 

But almost invariably she was able to pull 
it off. People would go away remarking about 
that brilliant chap Wandless (amazingly pen- 
etrating, you know, in his quiet way ; seemed 
shy at first, but his waters run deep, I'll 
wager). All of it because of that adroit gen- 
eralship of hers. Good God—what did he not 
owe her? 

Keen, practical, balanced ; that was Marcia. 
Heaven knew what he would do without her. 
Richard Wandless had never dared contem- 
plate such a pass. There was luckily always 
such a woman to pilot such a man, and keep 
him off the rocks and reefs that lurk in wait 
for his kind; very clearly that had been 
brought home to him, although it had scarcely 
been necessary after that initial storm that 
had brought them together. She had caught 
him at a weak moment, a compromising mom- 
ent; saved him at twenty-six or thereabouts 
from some great emotional crack-up, as prac- 
tically everyone knew at least vaguely. Some- 
thing in him had been quite conscientiously 
shattered at the time, perhaps permanently. 
An ordinary triangle mix-up it had been at 
the outset: two men desperately in love with 
a woman. It had ended in a strange situation 
embroiling the two men, so it was whispered. 
Marcia had stepped in, had taken Richard in 
hand, straightened him out, and brought him 
through. 

Ever since then she had had to keep her 
hand on the rudder or tiller or whatever it 
was in Richard Wandless that was prone to 
get out of hand. He had turned to her with an 
undying devotion and gratitude, quite openly, 
giving her the head she had taken at the out- 
set—oh gladly, too gladly perhaps. Beyond 
doubt she had hoped he would masterfully re- 
verse their roles after a season, but the years 
had made it plain that no such miracle would 
happen. And with the years she had grown 
harsher, more motherly and discontented, 
after she knew she was but wife to a muse, 
midwife to a genius, mother toa row of books. 

For his genius itself was a fox-fire thing, 
swinging between stagnation and a hectic un- 
certain flare, and that too needed fostering. 
He was quite incompetent to cope with life as 
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men and women live it, with bills and creditors 
and other sordid details. But under her guid- 
ance, they had climbed rather high in those 
years, had made a niche for his name in let- 
ters, and feathered it well. Half that luster, 
empty though it was to her, was Marcia’s by 
right of sacrifice ; she could not give it up and 
go her way. 


‘7 Marcia had skirmished nobly for 
the first half-hour. Now the lyric poet was 
carrying on, having gauged Mr. Wandless 
as one not apt to care. He was a very cen- 
taur, a real one and an old one, with a wild 
tangle of graying auburn hair and a bronze 
beard that failed to hide the fierce sensuality 
of full red lips. He had a high Jovian brow 
on which sadness and majesty rested, but this 
was belied by the wild Dionysian flare of 
aquiline nostrils. A classic melancholy over- 
cast his entire features, except in moments 
of animation. He refused cocktails with quiet 
consistency, both before and after dinner, but 
proceeded to become far more intoxicated on 
talk and ozone than all the others put to- 
gether. At a certain pitch, and for no reason 
save of his own making, his long head would 
lie back, the Panlike profile upturned ; and his 
full neighing laugh would ring out, stirring 
the ordered air of the rooms to the fierce out- 
rage of Ptolemy, the hostess’ cat, and to the 
indefinable disquiet of Mr. Wandless. The 
centaur would galvanize again and again 
with Gargantuan and wholly meaningless 
glee, then quickly checkrein himself with a 
dynamic effort and go sad again, as if feel- 
ing the old terrible power of that steed which 
he had never yet been able either to master 
or dismount. 

It was all rather effective and Beulah Ami- 
don did not mind in the least, but Miss 
Bourne, the young woman who had come with 
the centaur-poet, could not hide even beneath 
lowered lids the blades of scorn and surfeit in 
her blue-green eyes. She was casting about 
desperately, all her wares and talents on bold 
display. She had discarded the hack-writer 
and the aardvark philosopher at a single 
glance and was beginning to focalize on 
Mr. Wandless. Small, sleek-headed, tight- 
breasted, she had a really vaselike perfection 
of body lines; her eyelids were no longer 
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weary as they had been when he had first 
met her two months before. But these modern 
maenads fleeing their various shepherds ren- 
dered him, with their terrible forthrightness, 
somehow as impotent actually as he some- 
times felt. At her second sally he took ad- 
vantage of a new tray of Scotch and soda to 
shift over to the safe zone of the couch be- 
side the bearded writer. Across Miss Bourne’s 
turned shoulder he caught Marcia’s eye, not 
grateful—but bitter with an old scorn. 


The cocktails were getting around effec- 
tively, and so now was the hostess, a wealthy 
widow in the indefinite fifties. A pale, will- 
ful lady, somehow arrested in little girlhood, 
she took delight in such gatherings out of 
boredom and a craving for the unique. She 
had a large but childish face, except for an 
owl-like nose. The mouth was pitifully small, 
weak and tearful-looking. But the nose knew 
what it wanted and usually got it. 


She painted a bit on the side, frightful 
daubs everyone said. She had had numerous 
protégés in the art colony, among them the 
lyric poet. Though the Wandlesses were being 
introduced tonight, it had become very much 
the poet’s evening. The neighing voice never 
ceased. 

Mr. Wandless was glad, but the hack- 
writer with the beard like Lawrence was quite 
incensed. He listened to all and watched with 
a gleam in his eye like a prodded spider. 

“Otiose!” he remarked bitterly, leaning 
close as the poet talked, and Mr. Wandless 
who had published six books went groping 
back into Roget for the connection. 

He’d put the Russian in a poem, he de- 
cided, carrying on his usual flow of subter- 
ranean thought. He had been watching dis- 
creetly as he listened, to see if the poet’s ears 
were pointed, and lo, it was so. There they 
were, long and backward-pointing beneath the 
tangled locks. The fellow needed only a crown 
of grapes to make the picture perfect. 
“Temper those wilder rhythms of the peril- 
ous music of Dionysus,” ran through his 
head for future reference; and, “let him 
beat a retreat from our latter-day groves, 
whose tree-trunks are the city towers and 
columns and whose dryads are all too danger- 
ous...” He’d be able to make something out 
of that. 
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He had been running more and more to 
poetry lately, though Marcia hated it. Not 
nearly enough money in it. But if it kept 
coming forth as it did, it had to go on, he 
guessed—not even Marcia could stop that. .. 
Under cover of an ebb tide of chatter and the 
haze of cigarette smoke he was able to drift 
off quite as he liked to do. 

“...oh yes, Huxley was here in Septem- 
ber,” a voice close by was saying. 

Marcia would be miserable over that ; few 
of the big ones ever escaped her. He heard 
snatches of her talk now, from the corner 
divan where the usual cluster of women sur- 
rounded her. “...and we clean up the yard, 
we pile wood, we spend a day riding and walk- 
ing. Then I say, ‘Richard, do another chapter 
now,’ and he does it. I think a woman always 
knows more about the time for these things 
than the man who’s so immersed in the work 
itself.” 

“Yes, it affects the women most,” the 
philosopher was saying. “It’s the altitude, this 
high dry air. It gets all newcomers. Of course, 
if your dominant tendency is upward, you 
find the real answer here. Everything is mag- 
nified in this white light. Least-resistances be- 
come lesions here. Witness San Rafael, our 
modern Sodom—” 

At the words a half-formed realization fell 
into place in Mr. Wandless’ mind like the 
parts of a puzzle. He was feeling quite good 
by now. The Mexican maid was bringing still 
more Scotch and soda and a tray of little 
cakes. He would skip this one. He’d have to 
be careful. He had his danger point where 
a certain gate flew open—the cap would come 
off his emotional vat and a goat-cry would 
sound in his laugh. It shocked most people 
and when that happened Marcia never for- 
gave him. 

The hostess, who had been flitting charm- 
ingly about the room with floating draperies 
in her wake, came prettily to rest beside Mrs. 
Wandless. Now the two of them were coming 
across to him. “Dear, dear Mrs. Wandless,” 
the hostess cooed, looking at Mr. Wandless. 
“It’s so lovely to have you two in my house. 
I’ve said for oh, years and years with dear 
D. H. L., that what we needed here was more 
writers, not painters! And now the dream is 
coming true.” 

Mr. Wandless was just warmed enough to 
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carry this off nicely. He got his gangling 
length upright without too much clumsiness. 
His ranchero costume really looked quite well 
on him when he remembered to stand straight 
and keep the lank lock of hair out of his eyes. 
For four or five minutes he and the two 
women and Pendergast, an elderly painter, 
formed an animate Bohemian huddle, leaning 
against the back of the couch, while the 
nearby hack-writer gnawed his beard. 

Beulah Amidon’s technique was a swift 
flashing of bits of unique and inside knowl- 
edge, from the studio gossip of the great to 
Realpolitik—things gleaned from her prodi- 
gious reading and prewar world travel. But 
there was no synthesis there, only a seething 
thirst and probing ; the hectic flash and stab- 
bing thrust were followed by quick retreat, 
preferably amid mutually tossed garlands, 
positing both her and her listener as cos- 
mopolite wardens of a vast world picture 
which it was neither timely nor artistic to go 
into at the moment. A student, Mr. Wandless 
was able to sink his teeth into each subject she 
broached, so she quickly withdrew with a 
wholesome respect for him and possibly a 
little hate. And for once there was no con- 
tempt in the gray of Marcia’s eye. 


A MOTOR was now heard approaching with 

a gay tootle of horns. Beulah Amidon 
and the centaur both hastened to the door and 
three bereted young men entered with wild 
appropriate ejaculations of gaiety. They had 
motored up from San Rafael, had meant to 
arrive at dinner time, but had met with ad- 
venture—a blowout on the cafion road. And 
then Leete Van Sickle, the bland fleshy one 
with apple cheeks, had insisted on running 
precariously along the top of a Mexican ’dobe 
wall singing “Golondrina,” until forcibly cap- 
tured and dragged back to the car. Everyone 
screamed with laughter over the episode. An- 
other of the young men, Irwin Graef, a small 
frail aesthetic-looking boy, had seized Beulah 
Amidon’s hand in both of his and was plead- 
ing in a highly fetching old-world manner 
for her forgiveness. 

“Beulah, darling, you look marvelous!” he 
cried. “It’s all being the greatest fun, you 
know-—coming up. But the time! None of us 
dared look at our watches. Please, please, tell 
us it’s all right and you forgive us!” He 














mooed charmingly, his head far to one side, 
his liquid eyes imploring; and Beulah com- 
plied, prettily, happily. “That beastly tire, you 
see, in such a spot—it really took all of Jack’s 
strength and ingenuity to get us rolling again! 
And then Van—I really can’t describe to you 
how absurd and preposterous he was!” 


The two held their little pose in the center 
of the room until everyone’s attention had 
been drawn to them. Beulah could always 
rely upon Irwin for these little perfections. 


Jack’s other name was Hunsinger ; he was a 
stranger to the roomful and had to be intro- 
duced all round. He was an ordinary West- 
erner apparently, with hard-packed meaty 
body and insensitive features behind which 
lurked a thinly veiled brutality. All three of 
the young men were already primed with 
drink and altitude and in a minute or two it 
seemed as if they had been there from the 
start. Van and Irwin were old friends of the 
centaur; they fell upon him with a gale of 
more than mortal effusion, and it was not 
until then that Mr. Wandless began to notice 
certain things. There was something faun- 
like about the pair, but it had taken the poet, 
old Silenus himself, to draw them forth. 

Irwin took a cushion and sat on the floor 
at Beulah Amidon’s feet, his small sleek head 
resting against her knee. He somehow be- 
longed on the floor like that, a small lapling 
setting everyone at ease, for there was not a 
protuberance in his entire being—brow, nose, 
personality or aura. Yet there was something 
...it was not until the reflected firelight 
brought them out that Mr. Wandless noticed 
the two small knobs on his high pale forehead, 
like budding horns. 

Meantime the stranger, Mr. Hunsinger, 
had been circulating about the room with a 
certain silent purposefulness. Where he mov- 
ed his physicality moved ahead of him like a 
wave through which one had to break—at 
least, it seemed so to Mr. Wandless. His hard 
blue three-dimensional eyes engaged Mr. 
Wandless’ for a brief instant, registering the 
usual cold contempt of his kind. 

Bulking large in the background, sampling 
his drink, Mr. Hunsinger sized up the as- 
sembly with the inimical look of an invading 
vandal seeking a fleshly trophy. Miss Bourne’s 
desolating eyes were seen to pass over him 
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twice, and linger when he looked away. Soon 
he gravitated by imperceptible degrees to her 
vicinity, and presently was beside her on the 
couch; nor did she show any distaste for the 
propinquity. Daintily hesitating, she allowed 
him to get her another Scotch. .. White pea- 
cock meat to flesh the tiger’s tooth, and glut 
even the saurian appetite. And he a schizoid 
surely, pursuing one unabashed aim, to cap- 
ture this pale Calypso from the sagebrush. 


Presently the watching Mr. Wandless saw 
his hand rest lightly upon her knee as he 
leaned and blurted over some “Ha!” joke. 
There was a man, thought Mr. Wandless, 
feebly. Yes, there was a man indeed, leaning 
back with his shoulder now adroitly touching 
the shoulder of Miss Bourne. 


Others had also been circulating and grav- 
itating. Irwin Graef and Leete Van Sickle 
now descended upon Mr. Wandless—two 
at least not wholly forgetful of the guest of 
honor. Both had worshiped at the shrine of 
his genius, it appeared; had read everything 
he had written; had long awaited this for- 
tunate chance actually to meet him. Oh, noth- 
ing could have held them back, once they’d 
heard from Beulah that he was to be present. 


All was hyperbole and profusion of praise, 
even for his little known poems—especially 
for them. “They excite me too deliriously !” 
cried Irwin Graef. Lip-service, suffuse and 
heart-slaking, the old smooth worshipful 
prizes, familiar somehow as yesterday, that 
men were not shamed at offering to men in 
some freer, more heroic age of memory ; dif- 
fering so fundamentally and pleasurably from 
those with which women satiated men. His 
disease was upon him again, his secret long- 
ing for some old Hellenic life before the 
bright constellation of Mediterrania had sunk 
so low and dim on the western horizon. It 
was his mean, weak, water-sprinkled blood, 
he supposed; he could hear Marcia telling 
him about it. 

“You really must promise to come down to 
us in San Rafael fora time,” Irwin Graef was 
saying. ‘““We’ve had an active Wandless Club 
down there, for oh, years—” 

“And do come just as you are tonight!” 
put in Leete Van Sickle. “Really, you wear 
these native things with such an air!” 

Mr. Wandless looked about in sudden guilt. 
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What would everyone be thinking, saying? 
Marcia. His eye sought her and it was then 
that the prime shock of the evening came to 
him. 

Quite oblivious of him for once, Marcia 
was sitting on Mr. Hunsinger’s other side, 
bright, animate, all her polemics meshed and 
gleaming. She was glowing, redundant, 
younger than Mr. Wandless ever remembered 
her. Mentally, he knew, she quite eclipsed the 
manic Miss Bourne; vitally she was submerg- 
ing her. Good old Marcia. 

Miss Bourne, at the moment, was nearly 
dying with laughter over some sally of Mr. 
Hunsinger’s, so that she had to collapse into 
his arms. Yet Tantalus, with the lazy inso- 
lence of a blues singer, scarce proffered an 
arm. 

Suddenly it broke over Richard Wandless 
—what he had been vaguely groping for all 
evening. It was Marcia herself who was the 
most normal person in this gathering; syn- 
tonic, even, perfectly attuned to outer func- 
tion. And Mr. Hunsinger was a close second. 

The smoke swayed gently in the warm 
striated air and the Scotch had asserted its 
full bland authority, touching each knot of 
talkers with annealing magic, leaving adjac- 
ent groups remote as Mars. And before any- 
one knew it, it was one o'clock. 

Now a sound arrested everyone’s atten- 
tion. From an outbuilding at the rear of the 
house came a low infectious rubbing of drums, 
aceompanied faintly by an Indian chant. Mur- 
murs and smiles went round the room, for 
parties always ended with an Indian dance. 

The hostess had ceased her gay prattle. A 
solemn priestess suddenly, she stood up, sup- 
plicating assistance; and the centaur, to- 
gether with another of the anointed, removed 
all stands and tables from the center of the 
room. At some signal the side door opened, 
and in trooped eight young Indiang attired in 
gay dance regalia of buckskin — fringed, 
feathered and belled, with coyote tails hang- 
ing down behind. Two old men singers fol- 
lowed them. Cheers and clapping greeted 
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them as everyone moved back against the 
walls. 

The dancers were mere boys, small, dossied, 
well known to all the whites in the country- 
side—professionals who performed in all the 
tribal ceremonial dances, and who had even 
been to Hollywood and worked in pictures. 

For half an hour they held the center of 
the floor, leaping and whooping, and weav- 
ing in and out in the mincing birdlike steps 
of Indian pantomime dances, while the guests 
huddled in little knots, calling and clapping 
encouragement between yawns of boredom, 
for all had seen these dances a hundred times 
before. 

Then as an end to the ceremony the old 
men singers called for the round dance, the 
friendship dance, in which whites and In- 
dians joined hands and shuffled round and 
round the singers in two great circles mov- 
ing in opposite directions. And Mr. Wand- 
less, who had been pulled into this, found 
himself in the outer circle looking at Marcia 
and Mr. Hunsinger in the inner circle, mov- 
ing gaily, counterclockwise. 


Driving home in his squeaky new station 
wagon in the predawn chill, Mr. Wandless 
felt a great loneliness and desolation descend 
upon him. Marcia sat pensive and silent for 
once, not even launching a tirade about his 
behavior. 

“I think I may run down to San Rafael 
next week,” he said, and waited expectantly, 
almost pleadingly. 

“It might do you good,” Marcia said 
vaguely. “I’ve been thinking—I may take up 
my painting again. You know I used to paint 
a great deal. Beulah would help—” 

His sense of loss was suddenly overwhelm- 
ing. Jail doors had been opened for him, to a 
freedom he feared like a child and could never 
use... Poor old Marcia. My God, he had 
never realized. What she must have suffered 
through the years! But it wasn’t her fault. 
Not at all. It wasn’t his either. It was just 
life somehow. 
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Caldwell’s works combine a wild and blood-chilling 


violence with a special sort of humor, peculiarly 


American—earthy, lurid, and invariably fascinating. 


Erskine Caldwell 


Sentimental Gentleman from Georgia 


HERE IS a special sort of humor in 
America, native to our earth and of 
the earth earthy, and peculiar to us 

because it is deep-rooted in our history. Its 

material is the man who has been left be- 
hind in the rush to develop our frontiers, 
the man who has stayed in one place, out of 
and away from the main current of our devel- 
oping civilization, so largely untouched by 
what we think of as progress that his folk- 
ways and mores seem to us, at their best, 
quaint and a little exotic—and, at their worst, 
degenerate. The canon of jokes about families 
who have one son in an asylum and a daugh- 
ter in the reformatory and the “little feller” 
at Harvard—‘“Yeah, he’s in a bottle. He’s got 
two heads”—is enormous, frequently lurid, 
and invariably fascinating. Geographically, it 
covers the country, although the bulk of 
contributions seem to have come from the 

East: the islands off the coast of Maine, the 

Vermont hills, the Jackson White area along 

the lower Hudson, the back counties of the 

Allegheny Ridge states, Georgia, the swamps 

of Florida and then over across to the Ozarks. 

On one level of sophistication it is exploited 

in the notorious mountaineer cartoons of Es- 

quire. In serious literature, it has been the 
main source, as well as the great strength, of 

Erskine Caldwell’s novels. 

If this seems a little strange at first, if it is 
difficult to square the wild and blood-chilling 
violence of some of Caldwell’s work with his 
sharing in a great American humorous tradi- 
tion, we have only to pick up a novel like 
Georgia Boy. In this book the elements which 
have now and then scandalized a good part of 
the reading public are for once lacking, and 
it is possible to see how after all the man has 
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an impressive gift for making literary com- 
edy out of the stuff which we most often 
associate with the irreverently ribald periodi- 
cal press, not to say the smoking car. Georgia 
Boy is a sort of Tobacco Road obviously 
sweetened down for the carriage trade. The 
rampant sexuality, the murderous ignorance, 
the bitterly depressing picture of Georgia life 
which characterize Caldwell’s other books are 
gone. What we have left is the feckless figure 
of Pa Stroup. He carelessly lets the family’s 
goats get on the roof of the house; he goes 
into politics via the office of dog catcher, and 
fills the local pound by the highly practical 
method of baiting the dogs with raw meat ; he 
substitutes for the sexton and tolls the bell 
for a funeral when it should be pealing for 
a wedding ; he steals a heifer by luring it away 
from its pasture, and carries off his neighbors’ 
property to sell for scrap; he buys a paper- 
baler and gets so enthusiastic over its money- 
making possibilities that he throws into it not 
only the hymnals which have been entrusted 
to his wife, but even the wallpaper from the 
family living room. One may detect a note 
of seriousness in the comedy, of course. The 
man is presented as a small-town Southerner, 
ignorant, lazy, too soggy-minded to be either 
honest or successfully dishonest, moral only 
because immorality requires effort, and proud 
at all the wrong times of all the wrong things. 
(“Bea good Stroup,” says Pa Stroup’s broth- 
er Ben as he is being taken back to the peni- 
tentiary from which he has recently escaped.) 

If we like, we may see in all this a condem- 
nation of the region which produces such fun- 
damentally useless people. But there is no 
question at all about Caldwell’s intention in 
the book, and there is no mistaking the fact 
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that he is consciously exploiting a comic talent 
of considerable dimensions, and using for 
material one aspect of the vein which we 
have just been at pains to describe. Georgia 
Boy, although there is no point in claiming 
that it is a great or even a significant book, 
is something like what Mark Twain might 
have done had he come from Georgia and 
found himself in a playful mood, and (we 
should perhaps add) if he had wanted to be 
sure of not offending his public. It is also an 
important key to understanding Caldwell. 

For at base most of Caldwell’s books have 
comic implications, and the comedy is always 
akin to the famous mountaineer cartoons. 
“Niggers will get killed,” says dimwit Dude 
Lester in Tobacco Road just after he has 
killed one with Bessie’s Ford; “don’t seem 
to be nothing you can do about it.” “I don’t 
mind seeing a dead darky once in a while,” 
says Clay Horey in Journeyman, “but I sure 
do hate to see one of my hands passing away 
on me at this time. It’s planting time and no 
other. If Hardy was to die, I’d have to get 
out and do some work myself.”* This is pa- 
thetic stuff, in a way, and—to the delicate 
conscience—bitter : certainly all the worm- 
wood of the predicament of the underprivi- 
leged Southern white is in it, all the callous- 
ness and invincible ignorance for which 
circumstances are to blame. We have to 
achieve a certain detachment before we can 
laugh at it, and laughter is easier if one’s 
taste is not too discriminatingly genteel, and 
if one is not particularly sentimental. The 
Esquire cartoons are easier to take because 
they picture preposterous situations which we 
are sure do not really exist. The things that 
Caldwell pictures—Hardy, for example, has 
just been shot by the journeyman preacher 
for interfering with the latter’s pursuit of 
Hardy’s wife—are just as preposterous, but 
we are afraid they really do happen. The fam- 
ily relationship with the cartoon mountain- 
eers, and with all the lore about the people 
whom our civilization has passed by, is no 
less clear for all that. 

This is still clear in a book which gives us 
a much better idea of Caldwell’s stature as a 


*Passages from Caldwell’s novels are quoted by per- 
= of his publisher, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
nc. 


novelist than does the facile Georgia Boy. 
There is no doubt that fat Sheriff Jeff Mc- 
Curtain in Trouble in July is another version 
of the Jeeter Lester-Pa Stroup pattern: gone 
to seed physically, shiftless, morally vague, 
too inert for any sort of planned action, 
spineless. We recognize him by his behavior 
when his habitual technique for handling a 
crisis—he always disappears on a fishing trip 
as soon as he scents trouble and stays out of 
sight (much as he hates fishing) until every- 
thing blows over—for once fails to work. 
When the county judge who owns Jeff, fat 
body and soul, decides that this time the law 
must be enforced for reasons of political ex- 
pediency, the sheriff does everything he can 
think of to avoid the issue. His frantic wrig- 
gling, his terrified efforts to “keep this lynch- 
ing politically clean” and to keep himself out 
of danger, his persistence in blinding himself 
to every sort of moral question involved, 
identify his comic type. His best expedient, 
the product of hours of desperate casting- 
about for an exit from his impasse, is to sneak 
into a cell-block in his own jail under cover of 
darkness and, in hopes of making it look as if 
he had been locked in by the lynchers, to throw 
his keys out through the bars. But he discov- 
ers with the simultaneous arrival of daylight 
and his suspicious wife that he has shut him- 
self in the same cell block with a comely col- 
ored girl whose presence in the jail has aready 
aroused his wife’s jealousy ! 

At this point, of course, the similarity to 
Georgia Boy ends abruptly. The comedy of 
Trouble in July goes hand in hand with a par- 
ticularly disturbing kind of violence. The 
impending lynching is an especially horrid 
affair, from the moment that the black boy is 
accused of raping the white girl by the 
preacher and the erratic woman who is de- 
voting her life to getting all Negroes sent 
back to Africa. That the white girl is a dubious 
character with the makings of a nympho- 
maniac, as one member of the lynching party 
testifies, makes no difference; neither does 
the strong chance that the boy is in every 
way blameless, nor the fact that even the 
unastute McCurtain can see these things. 
“It’s not an easy thing to say about brother 
whites,” he remarks, “but it has always looked 
to me like them folks up there never was par- 
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ticular enough about the color line. However, 
a nigger man ought to be more watchful, 
even if it is one of those white girls up there 
in the sand hills.” The reader is upset by the 
knowledge that this black boy stands no more 
chance than the other Negro stood against 
Dude Lester’s Ford. But what is even more 
upsetting is the gruesome joy of the partici- 
pants: the way so many of them make the 
whole episode a social event, the pathological 
mass-delight when the girl shows the crowd 
the great hole which the rapist is supposed to 
have torn in her dress. The mob, wanting no 
further proof, starts the man hunt in a welter 
of deviated sexual excitement by stripping 
and burning with turpentine a Negro girl who 
has done nothing worse than fail to have the 
hunted boy in her cabin. The Negro boy is 
finally handed over to his pursuers by a man 
who does not believe him guilty, but who can 
not face the social consequences of letting 
him get away. The sheriff, who has never 
lost hope that somehow his pitiful excuses for 
not taking action will seem valid, arrives on 
the scene to find that the lynching is over and 
that the girl, having confessed that she had 
never been raped at all, has been stoned to 
death by the mob in a frightening mixture of 
sex-lust and blood-lust. 

I may have more trouble convincing other 
people than I do convincing myself that this 
novel, rather than the all too famous Tobacco 
Road, is Caldwell’s most successful novel to 
date. But here comedy and violence blend 
together and support each other. We accept 
Jeff McCurtain originally under the comic 
convention which permits the creator of a 
comic figure to exaggerate. Then we accept 
the story of the lynching because we have 
previously granted the existence of the char- 
acter whose weakness, which we have seen 
as comic, is what makes the abomination of 
the lynching possible. We have known from 
the beginning that however comic Jeff may 
be, trouble is inevitable, and when it comes it 
is the more terrible because we have seen it 
coming so long. There is no clash between the 
comic mood and the horrid catastrophe into 
which it resolves. The effect of the book is 
thus powerful and unified. 

The violent shock of its impact on the 
reader identifies Trouble in July as belonging 
to the Novel of Violence type which I have 
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mentioned recently here in connection with 
Steinbeck.* Men like Steinbeck and Cald- 
well and Hemingway and Faulkner in Amer- 
ica, and Malraux, Sartre and Céline in 
France have, in recent years, made violence a 
necessary ingredient, and perhaps the central 
ingredient, in their work. They frequently 
aim at a dramatic form of the novel which is 
akin to tragedy and which, as good tragedy 
does, in turn aims at producing shock. How 
important violence is to these men is apparent 
when we remember that Steinbeck writes 
well only of characters who, when the squeeze 
is on them, have no recourse but to violence; 
that from the contemplation of violence 
Hemingway derived the peculiar discipline 
of vision which is responsible for his greatest 
prose and also for his inability to make char- 
acters who can not appropriately see the 
world through his eyes ; that Malraux has in 
the past considered, and presumably still 
considers, violence as the only tolerable way 
of life. 

To this picture of the contemporary novel 
Caldwell contributes, when he is at his best— 
as I believe he is in Trouble in July—two spe- 
cial characteristics: the strangely powerful 
admixture of comedy and violence which he 
contrives, and the particular nature of the 
violence in which he deals. In relation to this 
second factor, a comparison with Steinbeck is 
obligatory. There is violence and to spare in 
Steinbeck’s books, but it is violence into which 
the characters are forced by circumstances 
that are clearly, immediately visible. If these 
people (in The Grapes of Wrath, for exam- 
ple, or in In Dubious Battle) are not violent, 
they will perish. If they are successful in their 
violence it will lead them to a better life. But 
Caldwell’s people are frequently violent only 
because this is the one available satisfaction 
of their depraved emotions; they torture and 
burn and murder for the same reasons that 
they writhe and howl in church; their com- 
pulsive frenzy must be assuaged through a sort 
of blood-letting before they are able to bear 
the wretchedness of their lives. There is 
nothing unhealthy about Steinbeck’s charac- 
ters ; but Caldwell’s are in process of degener- 
ation, they smell of rot. Part of this is attrib- 


*“John Steinbeck’s Men of Wrath,” Sournwsst 
Review, Spring 1946. 
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utable to Caldwell’s material; he works with 
life in rural Georgia, or else with rural Georg- 
ians transplanted in the towns, and he counts 
as one of the important group of writers who, 
in interpreting the South to the rest of the 
world, have “taken the magnolias out of the 
South.” His material, as Caldwell interprets 
it, is especially rich in the comedy which we 
have examined, and in extraordinarily re- 
pulsive violence. The old South of bygone 
literary tradition was a beautiful, sometimes 
cloying never-never land. The present South, 
in the new tradition which Caldwell is helping 
build—with Faulkner in particular—is a kind 
of Gothic horror-chamber. 

This may make it seem merely that one sort 
of Romanticism has been supplanted by an- 
other ; but surely by this time the word Ro- 
mantic must have ceased to be a term of 
critical reproach. It is certainly not unfair or 
uncomplimentary to identify Caldwell with 
the line of the great exponents of horror. On 
the basis of his juxtaposing of comedy and 
horror, he might even be placed in the line of 
contrivers of antithesis which runs back 
through Hugo to Shakespeare. Impressive 
literary reputations have before now reposed 
on less. 


UT NOW WE HAVE TO ASK whiy it is that 
Caldwell’s literary reputation in Amer- 
ica is not more impressive than it is. Why is 
it, not that the French and Russians—to 
whom the appearance of a Caldwell transla- 
tion is a literary event which brings staid re- 
viewers to their feet cheering—like him so 
much, but that we, as a reading people, like 
him so much less? Why, in other words, is he 
a good author who has written only one 
completely successful book? The answer lies 
in his handling of violence and comedy in the 
rest of his output. We may take Tragic 
Ground as an example. 

Taste, space requirements, and the postal 
regulations all inhibit a detailed rehearsal of 
the episodes of this book, not to say the quo- 
tation of certain passages which identify the 
comedy element with the tradition of Amer- 
ican humor habitually exploited by Cald- 
well. But Spence Douthit and his family come 
straight out of this American folklore. Hill- 
born poor whites, now transplanted and 
stranded in an industrial slum, they are cer- 
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tainly below what we like to think of as the 
human level. Maud, the slattern wife, arises 
from her sickbed only when under the influ- 
ence of “Dr. Munday’s” richly alcoholic tonic, 
on which occasions she is prone to rocket 
about the neighborhood in the buff, or to 
threaten the social worker, the family’s only 
source of help, whom she regularly mistakes 
for a fancy-woman with designs on Spence. 
Spence catches his elder daughter in his own 
house flagrante delicto with a semi-hospital- 
ized veteran, but fails to do anything about it 
because of their argument that they are almost 
married, i.e., they have the license but no 
time for the ceremony. The younger daughter, 
Mavis, has just left home after being seduced 
by the next-door neighbor, against whom 
Spence does feel a certain resentment since 
“he might have let nature take its course.” It 
is Mavis’ employment in a combination road- 
house-brothel called The White Turkey 
that brings in the social worker—a type, we 
should note, appearing rather frequently in 
the back-country humor from which Caldwell 
draws his comedy. “You must feel free to 
talk to me,” she counsels Spence, “because I 
am here to help you. You must not consider 
me a stranger trying to pry into your private 
affairs, but a sincere and trustworthy friend 
who wants to help your family adjust itself to 
the complex pattern of modern life. During 
cycles of economic and social readjustment, 
each member must co-operate as to—well, as 
to unity. Is that clear, Mr. Douthit?” “I 
can’t say as it is, Miss,” replies Spence. The 
social worker tells him that Mavis has become 
a prostitute within four days after leaving 
home. “That makes her my daughter if any- 
thing does,” Spence avers somewhat proudly ; 
“when I set out to do something, I go whole 
hog or nothing.” 

From here in the story revolves around this 
lady’s efforts to get the Douthits out of trou- 
ble and out of town, and with Spence’s val- 
iant attempts to remain in both. He does agree 
to try to get Mavis out of The White Tur- 
key (“They tell me it’s a real high-class 
place”) but the inevitable happens: he gets 
drunk on the money he has stolen from Maud, 
fails to find Mavis, and spends the night with 
one of the other girls. 

All this should suffice to identify Spence 
with the other Caldwell characters we have 
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scrutinized, but a bit more is necessary. 
Spence returns home the next day without 

Mavis, but with a curious individual named 

Bubber in tow. He has had the thought that 

Mavis, with all the things she must have 

learned recently, will make someone a par- 

ticularly interesting wife. Bubber, whose in- 

terest in the talk about a marriageable daugh- 

ter has led Spence to think of him as a pros- 

pective husband, turns out actually to be a 

sort of talent scout for The White Turkey. 

Once the pair get to Spence’s house, Spence, 
unable to produce Mavis, strips the drunken 
Bubber and locks him in for safekeeping un- 
til the errant child turns up. 

But enough of this. Obviously it will take a 
deus ex machina to close the story. The social 
worker—who, be it remembered, is our agent 
and society’s agent—is utterly incompetent to 
cope with such people. Caldwell rings down 
the curtain by bringing back the now com- 
pletely married elder daughter, who with her 
husband will take the family back to the hills. 
Maud does not want to go: Mavis has been 
committed to a home where it would be so nice 
to visit her on Sundays. And Spence is already 
thinking of ways to persuade his son-in-law 
to finance a return, one of these days, to the 
slums. “You just can’t,” he thinks, “keep 
digging a man up by the roots and setting him 
down in different parts of the country and ex- 
pect him to be satisfied the rest of his life.” 

Thus most of Tragic Ground, in spite of its 
title, is straight comedy of the type which 
we have seen Caldwell consciously exploiting 
elsewhere. Admittedly it is comedy of people 
who cannot cope with life, a dreary enough 
picture of adult debauchery and juvenile 
delinquency, of drunkenness and prostitution 
and worse ; but the whole tradition of humor 
to which we have attached Caldwell’s comic 
materials is open to the same charge. So is 
most comedy. One could raise somewhat sim- 
ilar objections to Candide; and it would be 
entirely possible, by identifying ourselves 
with and sympathizing with Arnolphe, to 
make a powerful tragedy of School for Wives. 
Tragic Ground is the comic reflection of an 
undesirable social situation. And it would not 
be too unreasonable to claim that Tragic 
Ground even follows the prescription to in- 
struct while giving pleasure—always pro- 
vided, of course, that we can take pleasure 
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from the comic type which resorts, when re- 
duced to lowest terms, to wondering whether 
now that April is here is it not appropriate 
to get Gran’daddy out of the privy. 

I insist on this aspect of Tragic Ground 
because one can easily imagine how a book 
like this, however distasteful to the sensitive, 
could pile up a really tremendous force. If it 
were written entirely as straight comedy, we 
could probably be trusted to feel all the sear- 
ing irony which arises from the discrepancy 
between the ludicrous antics of the characters 
and the circumstances which make them be- 
have as they do. We would be entirely aware 
that they are unfortunate, depraved animals, 
and that we, as members of a free society 
which resolutely persists in considering itself 
enlightened, are in some measure responsible 
for their depravity. Knowing that the central 
figure of any comedy is in a sense a victim of 
the audience, we would realize that a society 
which does no more about the sufferings of a 
Spence Douthit than simply to laugh at them 
might do well to examine its own conscience. 
Caldwell’s book, written as straight comedy, 
could have been one of those which bridge 
the gap between comedy and tragedy : comedy 
so long as author and reader manage to re- 
main somewhat Olympian and detached, but 
full of tragic implications as soon as the 
Olympian mood should pass. 

But it is not in Caldwell to let the wild com- 
edy of Tragic Ground run straight on to its 
own ridiculous conclusion. Spence has a 
friend named Floyd who runs a scrubby store 
in their slum and is surrounded by a raft of 
children. Unlike Spence, he has enough brains 
to be unhappy. When Bubber escapes from 
Spence’s house without his clothes, he takes 
refuge in a shack on Floyd’s place, and there 
Spence and Floyd catch him in the act of 
seducing one of Floyd’s adolescent girls. 
Floyd murders him, briefly and messily, with 
an axe. The two men then drop the body in a 
nearby canal, and the story proceeds. Later 
Floyd takes to brooding over what is bound 
to happen to every family in the slum, and 
attempts, undetected, to burn the place down. 
And at the end of the story, just as Spence 
and his family are setting off for the hills, 
we learn that Floyd has given himself up to 
the police. 

At this point the reader’s task becomes a 
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hard one. Up to now Caldwell has been en- 
joying the comic writer’s privilege, and we 
have not asked him to make a literal report on 
life or to give us “true” people; we have al- 
lowed him to exaggerate, to pick and choose 
his types without reference to their being “rep- 
resentative,” and have absolved him in ad- 
vance of libel against the actual residents of 


the locality he chooses to write about. This was - 


what permitted him, in Trouble in July, to 
make such effective use of Jeff McCurtain; 
this is what has carried us through the early 
part of Tragic Ground. But now, after Cald- 
well has said, “Here are my people and here 
is how they act, and here are certain implica- 
tions which, if you can read, tell you that you 
have a certain responsibility for their actions,” 
he still feels that this is not enough, and he 
cries: “Pretty funny, isn’t it !—Now look at 
how horrible it can be.” Naturally we recoil. 

And we feel somehow that we have been 
tricked. This game of suddenly bringing a 
corpse to the party destroys our confidence, to 
say the least. Here we have been watching a 
comedy—a comedy with ominous undercur- 
rents, to be sure, but still recognizable as a 
comedy—and without warning Caldwell pro- 
duces a violent catastrophe out of the mate- 
rials which he has been treating as comic. 
This is true not merely of one book. Jeeter 
Lester’s monumental shiftlessness makes 
things like the trip to town to sell the black- 
jack hilariously funny, but subsequently kills 
him. Will, in God’s Little Acre, is shot during 
the strike because of his energy, which has 
made him a leader—and which previously had 
made him the hero of a series of sexual adven- 
tures that, in spite of noteworthy ominous 
qualities, were part of a comic situation. They 
are killed by the thing which we have taken to 
be comic, just as Bubber has been killed as 
much by Spence’s foolish whim to marry off 
Mavis as by Floyd’s revolt against the doom 
which is closing down on his slum-rotten fam- 
ily. Sooner or later the reader comes almost 
to wonder whether he has not been wrong all 
the time in looking on any of Caldwell’s novels 
as comic, and even suspects himself of a sort 
of guilty perverseness for having done so. 


N°’ CALDWELL is a famous reporter as 
well as a novelist, and has made a repu- 
tation in the field of the prose-plus-photo- 
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graphs documentary. And such is America 
that we, the public, automatically attribute 
special authority to the man who gives us a 
grim view of things as they are, especially if 
he does it in the weekly newspicture magazines 
in collaboration with a talented photographer. 
It makes no difference that the lens can be 
made a more deceptive, more convincing liar 
than the typewriter has ever been, and that 
the photograph and the printed word can be 
combined in the most despicable instrument 
of potential falsehood that the world has yet 
invented. We have the faith to make us forget 
how difficult it is for any instrument to be 
more honest than its user. And this faith, this 
special authority which we attribute to men 
like Caldwell, tends to undermine our confi- 
dence in our original interpretation of his 
work as comedy. 

We have to grant, furthermore, that there 
are places in Caldwell’s work where obviously 
no comedy is intended. His latest novel of all, 
A House in the Uplands, is clearly an attempt 
to get at the sad drama of the decline of the 
once powerful Southern families, the degen- 
eration of the aristocracy. A kind of dark ter- 
ror (not horror) presides over this story of 
a girl who discovers that she has married a 
man whose blood and character have disinte- 
grated. It is closer to Faulkner than it is to 
any of Caldwell’s other novels, and—what- 
ever its quality—there is no question of any 
comic intention. We must also grant that in 
Tobacco Road, which we have taken as com- 
edy, there is also a vein of sermonizing in 
the chapters where Caldwell speaks for him- 
self and explains the course of events which 
has produced such people. Such considera- 
tions as these must strengthen our discom- 
fort. 

And yet taking all of Caldwell’s novels into 
consideration the case for documentary real- 
ism can not stand alone for long. If it could, 
heaven help the sovereign state of Georgia. 

Read as a documentary piece, a book like 
Journeyman becomes intolerable. Here is a 
traveling preacher who barges in uninvited on 
poor Clay Horey, looking for lodging first, 
and next for a woman. Even Clay doesn’t 
like it, and Clay is another Jeeter. The first 
night on Clay’s farm the preacher makes over- 
tures to Clay’s present wife, Dene, and before 
morning takes the wife of Clay’s Negro field 
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hand. Later Clay’s previous wife, Lorene, 
turns up to see whether Clay has ever gotten 
around to taking their child to a doctor to see 
about the venereal disease with which they 
have endowed him. When the preacher learns 
that Lorene is now a practicing prostitute in 
Jacksonville, he arranges to travel with her 
as her pimp on the way back south. Meanwhile 
he has gotten Clay drunk and started a crap 
game in which Clay loses, in the following 
order, his wife’s gold watch, his car, his 
farm, and finally his wife herself—whom he 
buys back, slightly damaged, for a hundred 
borrowed dollars. Sex relations are as tangled 
as any writer has contrived to entangie them 
since Homer: the preacher with Lorene, 
Dene, and the yellow girl, Sugar; Clay with 
Sugar, Dene and Lorene; Dene with the 
Negro, Hardy, in addition to the ties already 
noted; and Lorene with a neighbor named 
Tom. 

Now the preacher appears most of all as 
an upcountry Tartuffe, using the cloth (to 
which he has only a squatter’s title) to dupe a 
country clown out of all his possessions ; he is 
a thoroughly despicable individual in every 
respect, and, in his readiness to do anything 
including murder to get what he wants, very 
reminiscent of figures like Faulkner’s Popeye. 
The book ends with his Sunday services, in 
which he demonstrates his ability to induce 
in his hearers a hysterical state of religiosity, 
with physical manifestations obviously related 
to sex, which he calls “coming through.” We 
watch with fascination this process which'we 
assume to be as cynical and self-interested as 
everything else the man has done. And then, 
amazingly, he “comes through” himself, is so 
hypnotized by his own incantation that he 
fails to take a collection and, instead of going 
off on the projected trip with Lorene, disap- 
pears without warning during the night. 

One of the quotations which I brought up 
at the beginning to identify Caldwell’s com- 
edy with a familiar folk-humor is from this 
book, and it would be possible to make a case 
for the interpretation of the whole thing as 
comedy of Caldwell’s characteristic type. But 
again the reader would be disconcerted by 
the sudden revelation about the preacher, and 
return to doubting the validity of his interpre- 
tations. Yet, on the other hand, to take the 
tale as literal reporting is almost insuperably 
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difficult. There is, of course, the terrible pos- 
sibility that much of this stuff is literally true ; 
but the fact that the exaggeration is so pal- 
pable defeats the purpose of realistic report- 
ing in the documentary manner. Even if we 
were predisposed to accept the literal-report- 
ing theory in view of the generally leftist ten- 
dency of Caldwell’s politics, the whole point 
of such reporting, in the purview of leftist 
politics, would be that such things are typical 
of at least a considerable segment of the pop- 
ulation of our country. The merest suspicion 
of comedy, of comic exaggeration, or of any- 
thing of the sort would frustrate the political 
purpose, and leave us exactly where we were 
before. In other words, to interpret Caldwell’s 
work as reporting of this kind leaves out too 
much. 

This will not do. If there is an element of 
reporting in Caldwell’s novels, it is of another 
and less satisfactory sort. Caldwell has always 
been an inveterate collector of grotesques: in 
Tobacco Road the grandmother, consumed by 
pellagra until she is a dehumanized hag ; Bes- 
sie, with no nose; the girl with the harelip, so 
hideous no male can keep his eye on her; 
Jeeter himself, a sort of he-witch. In God’s 
Little Acre Pluto is so fat he can hardly move 
about ; in Trouble in July Sheriff Jeff McCur- 
tain has so big a belly his wife has to lace his 
shoes. Bubber, the repulsive character in 


Tragic Ground, has a grin permanently built 


into his face. And these are only show cases. 
Behind them is a procession of women like 
Maud, and energy-drained, worm-eaten men 
like Spence. These are presented by Caldwell 
as people. They are also, in a sense, gargoyles. 
We are never sure that they are not in the 
stories simply because they are picturesque. 
There is really no good reason why Jeff and 
Pluto have to be incapacitated by fat, so far 
as the stories go. A missing nose and a hare- 
lip are not essential to Tobacco Road, except 
that they serve to make the men who can con- 
trive to put up with them seem extraordi- 
narily desperate for feminine companionship 
—in fact, picturesquely so. 

In connection with this we remember that 
Caldwell is at present general editor of a series 
of books on American Folkways. And what, 
as Professor Howard Mumford Jones asks in 
a recent review, is a “folkway”? Of course, 
it has something to do with being native to a 
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rural place, and characteristic of the people 
there. Yet although you and I are folk—save 
for the evil chance which occasionally coops 
us up in cities—our characteristic manners 
are not folkways in Caldwell’s sense, and 
neither are the characteristic manners, which 
Professor Jones cites, of his youth on a mid- 
western farm. To be folkways, they must also 
be picturesque. 

Getting back now to Caldwell’s novels, may 
they not also be interpreted as a sort of pre- 
liminary exploration of certain American 
folkways? Are they not, as much as anything 
else, an exploitation of the picturesque? I 
would hesitate to affirm that they are, but the 
suspicion exists and must be recognized. Not 
only may these people be gargoyles, inserted 
for their ornamentative horribleness, but their 
conduct may be the conduct of gargoyles; we 
may be watching both grotesque types and 
grotesque—intentionally grotesque—human 
activity. 

Now nobody objects to looking at gar- 
goyles, so long as we know what we are 
looking at. But the identification of these 
characters as such should, it seems to me, 
pretty well cancel out the possibility of reading 
Caldwell’s novels as straight socially-con- 
scious documentaries, and also cancel out the 
value of the books as serious comedy. 

By itself, then, the theory that Caldwell is 
doing some sort of reporting is a completely 
inadequate basis for the interpretation of his 
work. 


_ Is, to sum it all up, no completely 
satisfactory attitude for the reader to 
assume toward these books. When we read 
them as comedies, Caldwell carefully and dis- 
concertingly knocks the props from under the 
comic element ; we look then for serious, so- 
cially-conscious reporting, and the comic 
element spoils our view; we resort, unwill- 
ingly, to taking them as exhibits of the pic- 
turesque, only to realize that Caldwell 
deserves more from his reader. So we come 
finally to the conclusion—for which we have 
been searching all along — that Caldwell’s 
novels suffer from a multiplicity of meanings 
which are incompatible with one another. This 
is another way of saying that Caldwell’s own 
attitude toward his materials is ambiguous. 

Sometimes it is childish to object to am- 


biguity. Ambiguity, we are persuaded, is life. 
And we ali love Hamlet. Yet we hate to re- 
nounce unnecessarily that part of the human 
heritage which is our ingrained reluctance to 
admit that it is impossible to make the world 
conform to the logic we have invented. We 
demand that if we must finally surrender to 
ambiguity, we be given something in return ; 
we ask that the ambiguity somehow enrich 
us, that the meanings of a book be somehow 
complementary to each other, that there be 
layers of meaning rather than a number of 
conflicting meanings on the same level. The 
ambiguity which we are willing to accept is in 
the finished work, then, but not in the author’s 
own attitude toward his material. 

The difficulty might disappear if we could 
read Caldwell as we read Jean-Paul Sartre. 
For in Sartre’s world, as he lays it before us 
in La Nausée, the fact that people are very 
much like what Caldwell says they are like 
need worry no one; for when people are not 
absurd they are horrible, and the assumption 
of any sort of social responsibility is therefore 
itself an absurdity that we had better commit 
only with our eyes wide open. This is difficult 
for us to agree with, but sufficiently cogent 
and consistent within its parts to satisfy the 
intelligence. 

Or if we could read Caldwell as we read 
Céline, to whom all men are ultimately insane 
and thus fit only for the strait jacket (polit- 
ically, the strait jacket of fascist regulation), 
Caldwell’s attitudes would, in their apparent 
neglect of consistency, make good sense. 

The French, those archenemies of the am- 
biguous, undoubtedly do read Caldwell— 
whom they consider an exponent of the new 
roman noir—in some such way, for they do 
not complain of his ambiguity. They have the 
additional advantage of being more remote 
from the material than Americans of our gen- 
eration can be. They can read God’s Little 
Acre without feeling that Pluto is always 
treated as a picturesque, stock character ; that 
old Ty Ty’s frequent redesignation of the plot 
of ground reserved for the Almighty’s bene- 
fit comes from a familiar comic tradition ; that 
much of the farming scene is straight docu- 
mentary stuff; that the fiercely animal sex- 
uality of some of the characters, not to men- 
tion the bloodshed, has less to do with the rest 
of the material than with our present novel- 
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istic conventions. Nor are they, as we are, in 
the position of emotional involvement where 
Caldwell’s material is concerned. 

The emotional question is one to which I 
have not dared to give much importance up to 
this point, because amateur psychology is a 
treacherous thing. But the key to the whole 
discussion may be contained in it. Can it not 
be that Caldwell’s own emotions toward his 
characters are somewhat unsteady ? These are 
his people; it would be odd indeed if he did 
not feel strongly about them. “I would will- 
ingly trade ten thousand of those [readers],” 
he writes in his Foreword to God’s Little 
Acre, “for a hundred readers among the boys 
and girls with whom I walked barefooted to 
school and with whom I sweated through the 
summer nights in the mills of Georgia.” This 
sounds like emotional involvement. And no 
one, certainly, would blame Caldwell for it. 
But unless carefully controlled, it could show 
up in his writing as a sort of sentimental- 
ity. Sentimentality toward material like Cald- 
well’s could, in turn, result in the ambiguity 
which bothers us. I believe—though I pro- 
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pose it as a suggestion only—that this is true 
in Caldwell’s case. 

We may not be so fortunate as another gen- 
eration of Americans, to whom these various 
considerations are not immediate. They may 
rank Caldwell much higher than we tend to 
rank him. After all, the only justification 
for spending as much time on the question of 
his ambiguity as we have spent here is that 
the ambiguity at times endangers a truly re- 
markable talent. Despite all the difficulties 
we have noted, Caldwell’s novels have their 
place with those of Hemingway, Faulkner, 
and Steinbeck; and one of them, Trouble in 
July, is a really superior piece. His mixture 
of comedy and violence, when it works well, 
is a significant contribution to the novel of 
violence. Some of his creations have become 
part of our folklore: people who have never 
read a line of Caldwell know all about Jeeter 
Lester, and apply to the form of degeneracy 
to which it is appropriate the slur, “tobacco- 
road.” 

When we take everything into considera- 
tion we are likely to feel that, in spite of Cald- 
well’s ambiguity, he is greater than we know. 


Encounter at Dusk 
By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


HY Do you hide from people, little boy? 

What have you in your hand behind your back? 
Might you be tempted with a book, a toy, 
An engine to run on a curved and shining track? 


There is no answer—only a stirring where 

In shadow he retreats to deeper shade: 

He is a little ghost whose glances stare 

Out from the covert that his hands have made. 

He will not speak, and there is nothing to say 

Except goodbye. I must not turn to look 

At the soft young mouth, and the features where shyness lay 
Elusive as the sunlight on the brook. 


He hides from what he sees that I cannot see: 


And suddenly I am the hunted one, not he. 





In the cool spotted shade of the coffee grove, 





the half-naked little boy with the big round 


head and small round belly told his one story. 


Daniel and the Brave Ant 


By Charles Ramsdell 


Y FRIEND Silverio’s first friend 
M was a half-naked little boy like him- 
self. It was the custom for the chil- 
dren of the poor to wear nothing but a shirt, 
and there were many other half-naked little 
boys who played with Silverio for a while be- 
fore they were carried off somewhere or the 
darkness took them, and anyhow they were 
mostly forgotten. 


But he still remembers Daniel, even if there 
was not much of him to remember: the wisp 
of soiled shirt above his small round belly, 
his big round head and large dark eyes with 
long lashes, always looking down because he 
was shy and polite. 

Silverio was fond of playing under the 
young coffee trees behind his father’s hut. 
He would make tiny fields and fences with the 
dried leaves and dirt, and here would come 
Daniel, toddling (though he should have been 
able to walk better: he must have been four 
years old) on short rickety legs that were, like 
the rest of him, dark brown, because his father 
and his mother were both Indians from the 
mountains. 

He said, “Good morning,” politely, and 
squatting on his frail shanks, he looked on for 
a moment with lowered eyes. 

Then he sat on the ground and said, “Let’s 
sing songs, want to?” And he bleated out a 
happy tune with Tarascan words to it that 
he must have learned in the mountains. It 
was the only song that he knew, so he sang 
it often. 

When they played under the coffee trees 
Daniel insisted on making fields where they 
could raise good things to eat. 

“This over here is our corn,” he would say, 
“and as soon as the roasting-ears are ripe we'll 
have uchepa and tamales and atole.” And he 
drooled a little when he said it. There was 


not always enough to eat in his father’s house, 
or so the common talk went. His father was 
a newcomer, and sometimes could not find 
enough work to do. 

When they got tired they rested. Daniel 
would say, “Let’s tell stories, want to?” 

He always told the same story. It was the 
only one that he knew. 

And Silverio somehow thought of the boy 
who lived in the mountains as the same half- 
naked boy who told the story, squatting on 
his frail brown shanks in the cool spotted 
shade of the coffee grove. 


HEN YOU ARE AWAY up high in the 

mountains you can look down on the 
mists and clouds, soft as thistle fluff, floating 
above the green valleys. And beyond you can 
see the nearest mountains, with tiny white 
spots that are the sheep and goats on them, and 
the farther mountains that rise, green and 
blue, up to the farthest mountains of all, that 
you can scarcely tell from the sky. 

On one of these mountains Daniel lived 
with his father and his mother in a small hut 
of logs. He got up every morning before day, 
while his brothers and sisters were still asleep, 
wrapped in their blankets on the floor of 
earth, and he stepped over each one carefully 
in the firelight that flickered from the shed 
outside where his mother was cooking break- 
fast for him and his father. 

Daniel put on his gaban of dark wool with 
its red border around the slit that his head 
went through. He put on his sombrero of 
woven palm. And he took with him a little 
hoe that he had made his own self out of a 
broomstick and an old knife blade. 

Daniel’s father was waiting for him by the 
kitchen fire. He was going to the fields and 
pastures to look after corn and goats. Daniel 
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was going to cultivate a chile plant that he 
had raised his own self from a seed. 

His mother gave them each a bright-col- 
ored basket with their breakfast in it wrapped 
up in a napkin. She kissed them and blessed 
them, and they went up the mountain path. 
Daniel put his hand in his father’s hand. He 
let his father lead him because it was dark. 

When they had gone a little way the sun 
rose, a big red ball, over the mountains be- 
yond the valley, and the mists began to fade. 

The flowers that were sleeping by the path 
opened their faces to the morning sun. 

The bushes stretched themselves and the 
dewdrops fell from their leaves. Spiders, 
swaying on their webs between the branches, 
spun out threads that sparkled with the dew. 

Then the birds came whirring down and 
dipped and circled and sang to Daniel, and 
they sang to him from the trees. 

Soon he came with his father to an open 
sunlit spot where a stone wall made a corner. 
Beyond it there was a pasture, all white and 
yellow with daisies. And in the corner his 
chile plant stood, straight and fine against the 
stone wall, with its glossy leaves and its bright 
red peppers. 

“Now,” Daniel said to his father, “I must 
stay here and cultivate my plant.” 

His father kissed him and blessed him, and 
went off to mind the goats and the corn. 

Daniel sat down and ate his breakfast of 
tortillas and chorrizo (which is a spicy saus- 
age) and goat’s-milk cheese. 

Then the ants, who were his best friends, 
came marching out of the grass along the 
narrow road that they had made for them- 
selves. They entertained him while he ate. 
They were the kind of ants that can carry 
things in their mouths. The things they car- 
ried were a whole lot bigger than the ants 
themselves. One of them would balance a 
long straw in his pincers. 

“Look here,” he would say. “See what I 
can do!” 

Another ant, taking hold of a leaf that was 
twenty times his size, would drag it around 
saying, “Look at me, Daniel. See what I’ve 
got!” 

After Daniel had eaten all that he needed, 
he gave what was left over to the ants. They 
stood in line patiently to get their share, and 
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he always gave the most to the ones that 
had children waiting at home. 

All through the morning he polished the 
glossy leaves of the chile plant and hoed 
around its firm roots, singing a happy song so 
that it would grow up and be more beautiful 
than ever. 

By the time the sun was high Daniel was 
tired out. He lay down to sleep on the grass. 
When he woke up he sang his song once more. 
Then he went home with the birds, who sang 
with him all the way, and he was glad because 
he had done a good day’s work. 

Every day he did the same thing. 

But one morning when he came to cultivate 
his plant he saw something awful. 

A little goat had strayed from the herd— 
he had jumped over the pasture fence—and 
that little goat was chewing and champing the 
delicate leaves of the chile plant. 

You never saw a prettier goat. His hair was 
white and shone like thistle fluff in the sun. 
His nose and his dainty divided feet and the 
underside of his tail were pink. His horns 
were like mushrooms that have just come up, 
only they were not tender, they were sharp. 

He was pretty to look at—all but his eyes, 
which were glittery green and yellow, and 
showed his black soul. 

Daniel did not know what to do. He saw 
that little goat ruining his plant, stripping off 
the leaves. And he began to sing, as best he 
could, with his voice trembling so: 

“Dear little goat, sweet little goat, please 
let my chile plant grow in peace, will you?” 

The little goat rolled his eyes around and 
gave Daniel a cold stare, and went on tweak- 
ing and munching the glossy leaves with his 
pretty pink muzzle. He bleated, 

“T’ve got little horns, sharp little horns, just 
itching to butt you and cut you and kill you.” 

And he snapped off another leaf. 

The tears rose in Daniel. He sat down and 
cried. The birds came streaking and circling 
from the trees, twittering in distress. The 
spiders wept tears that hung on their webs 
like dew. 

But the goat only twitched his tail and 
flicked his ears and stamped his hoof and 
went on chewing and champing the leaves 
of the chile plant, which was already begin- 
ning to droop in despair. 
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Then Daniel, through his tears, saw the 
grass stir. He saw his friends the ants come 
marching down their narrow path. One, a 
young ant, the strongest and bravest of them 
all, came strutting up to Daniel. 

“Look at me, Daniel,” he said. And he 
walked right up to the wicked goat, who was 
so busy munching on the beautiful chile plant 
and thinking his mean thoughts, he did not 
even feel the tiny ant creeping up his leg. Up 
and up the ant crept. At last he reached the 
underside of the goat’s tail, where the skin 
was bare and shiny and pretty and pink 
as a seashell. 

There the brave ant opened his pincers 
wide again. 

“Look at me, Daniel,” he said. “Look what 
I’ve got !” And he clamped his pincers tight. 

The young goat bounded straight up in the 
air. 

“Mama! Mama!” he cried. 

He bounded clear over the pasture wall and 
went leaping off down the mountain. On and 
on he went, over rocks and fences and bushes, 
on and on. 

Daniel jumped up and sang for joy, and the 
birds filled their soft throats with music. 

The ants in the grass danced round and 
round, while the spiders wove their soft 
gauzes over the torn leaves of the chile plant, 
which now began to perk up. 

And the little goat went leaping on and on 
down the mountainside, and over the near- 
est mountain beyond, and over the farthest 
blue mountain, till you could see nothing of 
him at all but a tiny shining in the sun, like 
a bit of thistle fluff being blown away by the 
morning breeze. 

And Daniel went home, with the singing 
birds, to his mother and his father, who loved 
him. 


7 SILveERIO, the Daniel who lived in the 
mountains forever still seems as much 
his friend as the small brown Daniel in the 
soiled rag, or the solemn glistening Daniel 
who lay in splendor and was honored for a 
day and a night before they carried him off 
and the darkness took him. 

There was no time to find out what might 
have been the matter with Daniel. Anyhow, 
it is not unusual for the children of the poor 
to die. There is much to be said for the cus- 


tom. By taking this way they avoid a great 
deal of grief and hunger and sin. There is 
no purgatory for them, and they turn into 
angels at once. 

Daniel looked as polite as ever, as though 
he were looking down through his lashes. 
Only his brown face was showing: they had 
dressed him up in a flowing white robe, to 
represent the Archangel San Miguel, and they 
had put a wreath of small white roses around 
his head. He lay in a white painted coffin 
ona table in the middle of the hut. His mother 
sat close beside him, her face hidden in her 
black rebozo. His father, who was wearing a 
new white shirt, stood in silence among the 
shadows beyond the flickering light of the 
candles in their tall holders beside the coffin. 

Silently then Daniel’s father moved about 
among the mourners, serving them earthen 
bowls of coffee with milk in it, because 
Daniel was an angel, instead of the coffee 
with alcohol or rum that is served at the wake 
of a person who has lived long enough to be- 
come generally known as a sinner. 

The next day Daniel’s father carried in his 
arms the coffin with white roses all over it, 
and the mother walked at his side, her face 
hidden in her black rebozo. 

After them, in pairs, came the friends that 
they had found in this alien place. Each one 
held a length of cane in his hand, or a flow- 
ering branch. 

Then came the musicians, two violins and 
a bass fiddle, playing alabanzas, hymns of 
praise. 

The musicians stopped at the cemetery gate 
while everyone else went on in and sang 
hymns. Silverio could not understand why 
they were not allowed on holy ground, but 
he -was little then and did not know much 
about musicians. 

On the way home the musicians followed 
at the heels of Daniel’s father, demanding 
their money, begging for it. He kept on walk- 
ing, very stiff and straight, his dark face set, 
his voice quiet. He said over and over, 

“I'll get your money for you. I promise 
you I'll get you your money.” 

Some of the women, whispering among 
themselves, wondered where he was going to 
get the money: everyone knew that they did 
not often have enough to eat in the house. 

Silverio, tagging at his mother’s skirts. 
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thought in his childish mind of Daniel, who 
was, no doubt, squatting on his frail brown 
shanks in Heaven by now, singing his Tar- was all he ever knew. 
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Solitude 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


N ONE starry still night the continent 
Had grown out over the sea. The man’s feet went 

On slim steel soles where never feet before 
Had gone. Six miles out from the shore 
The skater stopped upon the ocean ice, 
For now dark solitude shut like a vise 
Down on him, in the midst of sparkling day, 
His strength slipped down his thighs and fell away. 
He stood and felt a vast cold fill each bone, 
He was so small and sad, so sole alone. 


Below him were deep worlds he could not know, 
Beyond him were low storms of salty snow 
Where the aroused and narrowed, deep, deep sea 
Beat the ice’s edge like burning nebulae. 

The man was one who had come on a thread 

Of silver marks his moving skates had made 
Out far from earth among the congregations 

Of stars, alone among the constellations ; 

His small and guilty eyes wide-open saw 
Innocent secret; of eternal awe. 


The man’s heart hammered hard. The man turned round, 
He put his slippery feet down without sound 
And followed back his clue along the vast, 
Like a trembling spider he went past 

Abysses on his line of life so thin 

It was incredible it could have been. 

Solitude leaned over him, close and blind, 

He felt its dead eyes deep inside his mind ; 

So at last he stumbled, felt the land, 

And fell and gripped the world in either hand. 


ascan song to entertain the other angels, and 
telling them the story of the brave ant. That 
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ANTA will bring the best plays to the largest pos- 
sible number of people. Here is a workable program 
which is national in scope, yet individual in initiative. 


The American National Theatre 


By George Freedley 


Academy is our national theatre, created 

by an act of Congress. Its aims are na- 
tional in approach and encyclopedic in scope. 
It will function through a National Theatre 
Foundation, an organization envisioned by a 
master plan devised during the war in off- 
duty periods by two GI’s, Robert Breen and 
Robert Porterfield. The Foundation will be 
to the theatre what Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Guggenheim and other philanthropic founda- 
tions are now to other fields of the arts and 
sciences. 


Under the Breen-Porterfield plan there 
will be set up a simple all-embracing national 
theatre program, elastic enough to include 
all existing and future plans for a better thea- 
tre in America. The plan is designed to be 
receptive to all ideas which will bring the 
best plays to the largest possible number of 
people at the most reasonable prices. The 
Foundation will pool funds, resources, ideas, 
and direction, and will sponsor varied types 
of nonprofit theatre activity to meet the di- 
verse needs of the country. The objective 
is theatre national in scope yet individual in 
initiative. 

The Foundation will be administered by a 
central Board of Directors of seven members, 
selected to prevent domination by any partic- 
ular group or faction. The Board will repre- 
sent informed thinking on a serious and pro- 
fessional level, and will be charged with main- 
taining the highest of artistic standards. An 
advisory board will provide representation 
for the many other theatrical and lay organ- 
izations which should have a voice in the 
Foundation, but whose inclusion in the Board 
of Directors would make it too large for ef- 
ficient administration. 

Any qualified individual or organization 


T= American National Theatre and 


will be able to submit nonprofit projects for 
consideration by the Board. The Board’s 
decision on granting financial aid will be based 
upon the quality of the theatre activity pro- 
posed, the needs and interests of the territory 
concerned, the soundness of the operating 
plan submitted, and the artistic and business 
integrity of the person or organization sub- 
mitting the project. Forms of monetary sup- 
port available will be: (a) total subsidy of 
project; (b) partial subsidy, contingent on 
the matching of funds by other contributing 
agencies; (c) loan for initiation of project, 
to be repaid from future income; (d) guar- 
antee against loss, with the Foundation to re- 
ceive a percentage of any income in excess of 
expenses during the term of such guarantee ; 
and (e) any combination or variation of the 
preceding types of support which the Board 
deems advisable. 

Many types of projects for which support 
would readily be granted might be mentioned. 
For example, any of the different forms of 
financial support cou!d be called on to under- 
write good will tours of the best of the Ameri- 
can theatre in foreign countries, or to defray 
expenses of tours in this country by foreign 
national theatres. A partial subsidy, loan, or 
guarantee against loss could be used to help 
an existing organization (such as a little thea- 
tre or community theatre group) through a 
period of financial crisis, or to enable such an 
organization to employ professionals in its 
acting company as well as on its directorial, 
technical, or business staffs. A partial subsidy 
or loan could stimulate the founding of a pro- 
ducing organization in a territory which has 
an unfulfilled theatre need, or encourage new 
playwrights by providing “try-out” theatres, 
or enable an existing organization to raise 
its standards of script selection and staging. 
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A loan or guarantee against loss would 
make possible the production of plays which 
are of high caliber and importance, but which 
are not likely to receive commercial produc- 
tion because of uncertainty of popular suc- 
cess. A partial subsidy and/or a guarantee 
against loss could enable college theatres to 
utilize professional directors and actors. A 
guarantee against loss would persuade com- 
mercial producers to take on the road excep- 
tional plays which would not otherwise go 
outside New York because of the high cost 
of touring. 

With total or partial subsidy, or guarantee 
against loss, educational institutions could 
afford to bring good new plays to their cam- 
puses. A total or partial subsidy would ex- 
tend the life of such an agency as USO Camp 
Shows, Inc., or make it possible for another 
agency to take over from USO the respon- 
sibility for entertaining patients in veterans’ 
hospitals. 

A partial subsidy would promote research 
in theatre construction, producing techniques, 
and related fields. A total subsidy would make 
it possible to establish a National Theatre 
Acting Company and a series of national thea- 
tres, and to find and develop on a level of the 
highest professional competence, through a 
National Academy of the Theatre, new talent 
in all theatre crafts. Financial support could 
also stimulate any other activities which may 
grow from the needs of the times and which 
will advance the American theatre. 


HERE IS ABUNDANT PRECEDENT for the 

Breen-Porterfield plan. In structure and 
organization the National Theatre Founda- 
tion, operated by ANTA, will closely resemble 
the Arts Council of Great Britain. England’s 
program was instituted through a monetary 
grant from an American, Edward Harkness, 
and has been flourishing since 1942. During 
the fiscal year of March, 1944, to April, 1945, 
while a desperate war was being fought, 
thirty-three individual producing units oper- 
ated with a total of 245 productions. Much of 
the success of the Arts Council was due to the 
fine mind and great administrative ability of 
Lord Keynes, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, who found time and energy to be its 
chairman. When Lord Keynes was in the 
United States attending the Savannah Mone- 


tary Conference, just a few weeks before his 
death, he spent a large portion of his last day 
in this country explaining the details of the 
Arts Council’s operations to some of ANTA’s 
officials. 


To cite a hypothetical example of how the 
National Theatre Foundation might work, 
suppose the city of Cincinnati and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati should decide that a 
large-scale dramatic endeavor was in order to 
promote the cultural development of the local 
citizens. It might be felt that a permanent 
acting company equipped to do modern as 
well as classical plays would be of real bene- 
fit. The students could study the history of 
drama from balcony seats, while their elders 
enjoyed renewing their youthful contacts 
with the theatre from the nearer and more 
expensive orchestra seats. High-school stu- 
dents would have a chance to see real actors 
at an age early enough to stimulate a contin- 
ued lifetime interest in the theatre. 


The city itself, or the chamber of com- 
merce, or the Rotary Club, for example, 
might join hands with university authorities. 
Let us say that a hundred thousand dollars 
were required to launch the project. The uni- 
versity might feel that it could appropriate a 
quarter of the sum, while the city group 
would make up half of it. Then ANTA might 
undertake to advance the remainder, either 
as an outright gift or as a returnable loan. 

Naturally it will be wondered where all 
this money is to come from. It is not to be 
sought from the Federal government but di- 
rectly from you, the people who constitute 
the government. A $5,000,000 fund will be 
solicited from private sources by a finance 
committee of irreproachable background. The 
very people who question ANTA and ask 
what it will do for them should be the ones to 
dig into their pockets for a donation. They 
should enlist the interest and enthusiasm of 
their friends, for if this organization is to 
become effective it must be integrated into our 
national life by nationwide participation. 

Once ANTA and the National Theatre 
Foundation are financed and actually operat- 
ing on the level outlined in the Breen-Porter- 
field plan, some thought might readily be given 
to possible Federal grants. On this subject 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah writes in 
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the September (1946) issue of Theatre Arts 
Monthly as follows: 


There has been some discussion regarding 
the appropriation of government money for a 
National Theatre. I am happy to learn that 
the American National Theatre and Academy 
is planning to launch its own national cam- 
paign for financial support from the public, 
prior to any consideration of what the Con- 
gress might do. The results of such a cam- 
paign, plus ensuing activity, may well prove 
that ANTA is the logical recipient of funds 
which Congress may see fit to allocate for a 
National Theatre some time in the future. 


How did ANTA come into being? How 
did it receive its Federal charter? Stirring 
from an eleven years’ nap, the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy is slowly and 
carefully stretching itself, and feeling its 
muscles in preparation for a long awaited 
campaign to finance the National Theatre 
Foundation. What led up to that momentous 
day in July, 1935, when the Congress of the 
United States for the first time authorized 
a national theatre in this country? 

In November, 1931, Leopold Stokowski 
called together fifty distinguished Philadelph- 
ians for the purpose of establishing in Phila- 
delphia another art movement which would 
approach in excellence the city’s great sym- 
phony orchestra. Among those present at 
this meeting were Mrs. Amory Hare Hutch- 
inson, mainliner and prominent authoress; 
Mary Stewart French; Clara R. Mason; and 
J. Howard Reber, well-known lawyer and 
patron of the arts, who had had real theatrical 
experience when he operated the Liberty 
Theatre League for the War Department 
during World War I. (Attached to Mr. 
Reber’s office then was a young army sergeant 
with a keen interest in drama: Vinton Freed- 
ley, now president of ANTA.) Miss French 
suggested that what Philadelphia needed most 
was a Civic Repertory Theatre. Her idea was 
adopted by the committee, and plans were set 
down for future work on the project. 

After six subsequent meetings, Mrs. 
Hutchinson charged that the “Committee” 
was fast becoming nothing more nor less than 
an “eating club’—because nothing was hap- 
pening to forward the plans. Furthermore, 





she stated that Philadelphia was capable of 
spawning something greater than a local Civic 
Repertory Theatre. Wasn’t Philadelphia the 
“Cradle of Liberty,” center of music, art, and 
medicine? Why couldn’t it give birth to a 
national theatre? That was it, said the com- 
mittee. Mrs. Hutchinson got into the saddle 
and insisted that the first step was to acquire 
a national charter from the Congress of the 
United States. She used her own finances to 
install Miss French, with secretaries and type- 
writers, in an office, and the work began— 
missionary work. 

Influential and public-spirited citizens 
throughout the country were proselytized. In 
the spring of 1932, Otto Kahn was converted 
to the cause. He gave the project tremendous 
impetus by commandeering the interest of 
many other important folk. Actually, it was 
Mr. Kahn who selected the name American 
National Theatre and Academy from a list of 
six possible titles submitted to him by Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Blanche Yurka, Frances Anita 
Crane, Joy Montgomery Higgins, and John 
Hays Hammond were others who actively 
carried the torch for a national theatre, but 
most of the original backers and organizers 
were nonprofessionals and non-New Yorkers. 

The enthusiasm engendered by these peo- 
ple eventually swept through Washington 
like a slowly rising gale. In the forefront of 
the workers for a national theatre could be 
found electric, Diana-like Amory Hare 
Hutchinson and intelligent, attractive and 
extremely feminine Mary Stewart French. 
For many hot weeks they camped in Wash- 
ington and talked to most of our senators and 
representatives, urging upon them the need 
for a national theatre as a cultural and educa- 
tional force. Support came from some unex- 
pected sources. For instance, when Miss 
French encountered the late Senator Huey 
Long, he said: “You mean to say if this 
project is put through my people in Louisiana 
will get good drama brought to their door? 
All right, I'll support the bill, because the the- 
atre at its best is education in motion.” 

Mary Stewart French communicated these 
words of encouragement to Howard Reber 
and to Colonel C. Lawton Campbell. Colonel 
Campbell is author of the play, The Solid 
South, founder of a successful advertising 
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agency in New York, and is now chairman of 
ANTA’s Board of Directors (having suc- 
ceeded Mr. Reber, who had held the office 
since the beginning). After the final hearing 
before the House Judiciary Committee at 
which Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Reber and Miss 
French testified, the bill granting the charter 
for a national theatre was passed by both 
Houses of Congress. 

These early workers in the organization 
were also able to attract the interest of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is still a warm friend of the 
movement for a national theatre. 

No funds were sought from the Federal 
government, because it was thought that it 
would be unwise to ask official support for the 
organization before it had had a chance to 
grow and show its own strength. Within a 
year ANTA found itself temporarily over- 
shadowed by the Federal Theatre Project, 
which was a relief measure. ANTA bided its 
time. Fearful of confusing the public mind, it 
made no effort whatsoever to solicit funds 
from private sources. 

The relief project had barely been dissolved 
when the nation’s energies began to be turned 
toward war, and little attention could be 
spared to a national theatre movement. When 
VJ Day came upon us, however, ANTA 
stirred itself again. By the autumn of 1945 it 
had begun a series of discussions of various 
plans for reviving the national theatre idea. 


INTON FREEDLEY, current president of 

ANTA, studied with George Pierce Ba- 
ker and was active in the Harvard Dramatic 
Club ; his career as an actor culminated in his 
becoming one of the most popular musical 
comedy producers in this country. The vice- 
president of ANTA is Robert E. Sherwood, 
the playwright, who served as president until 
wartime duties so absorbed him that he 
switched posts with Vinton Freedley. The 
treasurer, Gilbert Miller, is one of the leading 
theatrical producers of London and New 
York, and his fame as a host matches his 
success in the English-speaking theatre. He 
is the son of the great actor-manager, Henry 
Miller, whose production of William Vaughn 
Moody’s The Great Divide, the first “mod- 
ern” drama in the United States, changed the 
whole trend of American drama. The secre- 


tary of ANTA is the witty and erudite author 
and critic, who is now editor of Theatre Arts 
Monthly: Rosamond Gilder, the distinguished 
daughter of a distinguished father, Richard 
Watson Gilder. 

One of the most fortunate things that could 
have happened to ANTA came in the appoint- 
ment of Robert Breen as its executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Breen, co-author of the Breen- 
Porterfield plan, director and producer, un- 
derstands very wel! the practical problems 
involved in handling the affairs of a the- 
atrical organization. He is assisted by Wilva 
Davis, who has wide experience in theatre 
administration. 

In the eleven years since ANTA’s found- 
ing, many of the original incorporators have 
died, and ANTA’s Board of Directors has 
changed in character from a group of enthu- 
siastic amateurs to a collection of the most 
competent professional theatrical minds in the 
country. The quality of the Board is a guaran- 
tee of ANTA’s vitality and of its ability to live 
up to its ideals. Taking the Board’s members 
alphabetically, we find first Alfred G. Arvold 
of North Dakota, founder of the famous 
“Little Country Theatre,” which has done so 
much to keep the principles of drama alive in 
a region not ordinarily receptive to them. 
Brooks Atkinson, formerly the drama critic 
of The New York Times and more recently a 
foreign correspondent for that newspaper in 
Chungking and Moscow, is one of the most 
progressive men in this country, and one of 
the soundest thinkers. Rachel Crothers has 
had a brilliant success as a sophisticated play- 
wright, and was the organizer of the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing. Clarence Derwent, in ad- 
dition to being one of our most noted actors 
and directors, is president of Actors’ Equity 
Association, familiarly known everywhere as 
‘Equity.’ 

Walter Prichard Eaton has long stood for 
high ideals in the American theatre as a drama 
critic, newspaper man, author, and for the 
past thirteen years, as a teacher; he is pro- 
fessor of playwriting in Yale University’s De- 
partment of Drama. Sherman Ewing is newly 
come to the theatre where he is now a pro- 
ducer, though his devotion to his art and pro- 
fession is of long standing. Sawyer Falk 
teaches drama at Syracuse University, where 
he was the first to stage the popular play, 
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Harriet, which Helen Hayes and Gilbert 
Miller later brought to professional fame. Dr. 
Falk is president of the National Theatre 
Conference. 

Next among the members of the Board 
come the author of this article, and Vinton 
Freedley, ANTA’s president. Emil Fried- 
lander, philanthropist and chairman of the 
board of Dazian’s, is active in almost every 
branch of the theatre. Mary Stewart French 
has already been identified, as has Rosamond 
Gilder. Surely one of the best friends the 
theatre ever had is John Golden, producer, 
author, composer, and one of the triumvirate 
which rules the extraordinarily successful 
Equity-Library Theatre. Clayton Hamilton 
has made his name known from coast to coast 
as critic, author, and lecturer. Arthur Hop- 
kins is the shy but shrewd producer who 
brought fame to Philip Barry and other play- 
wrights by his stubborn and well-founded 
belief. in them. Then, of course, there is Mrs. 
Amory Hare Hutchinson, now of Santa Bar- 
bara, still one of the vital spark plugs of the 
Board, and one of the original incorporators. 
Concrete evidence of her unselfish interest 
is her refusal to accept reimbursement by the 
Board for the several thousands of dollars 
she expended during the four years prior to 
the granting of the charter. 

When people in the theatre are asked who 
among them has inspired them most, the 
name most likely to be given is that of Robert 
Edmond Jones, one of America’s best known 
designers, authors, and directors. Jens Fred- 
rick Larson brings an architect’s mind and 
training to his post. Raymond Massey’s per- 
formance in Abe Lincoln in Illinois will never 
be forgotten. Quite apart from his fame for 
directing the acting of his lovely wife, Kath- 
arine Cornell, Guthrie McClintic has a dis- 
tinguished reputation as a producer. 

Gilbert Miller has already been identified, 
though his production of Journey's End 
should also be mentioned. Anne Morgan, a 
nonprofessional, comes from the original 
group which worked for a national theatre in 
this country. Her enthusiasm for the Com- 
édie-Francaise and the Odéon in France, both 
state-supported theatrical units, might suggest 
why she is also an ardent sponsor of ANTA. 

No one has a deeper interest in theatre than 
the ebullient founder of the Barter Theatre 





Freedley 


in Virginia, Robert Porterfield, co-author of 
the Breen-Porterfield plan. The Virginia 
State Legislature recently granted a ten 
thousand dollar subsidy te Mr. Porterfield’s 
enterprise and renamed it the Virginia State 
Theatre. It will tour the state and then the 
country this fall and winter. Undoubtedly on 
the Broadway side is a man whose music is 
known and loved by millions, the president of 
the Dramatists’ Guild, Richard Rodgers. He 
was for many years the composer-half of 
Rodgers and Hart, and more recently of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. 

There have been few, if any, more spectac- 
ular careers in the theatre than that of the 
“mighty midget,” Billy Rose. His faith in 
the vitality of the road is shown by the fact 
that Carmen Jones will tour again this year, 
the fourth season after its premiére. Robert 
E. Sherwood has already been named, and 
needs no introduction anyway. Lee Simonson, 
one of our most important theatrical design- 
ers, writes all too rarely ; but those who have 
read his The Stage Is Set and Part of a Life- 
time recognize him as a powerful thinker in 
his field. Margaret Webster is the most bril- 
liant producer of Shakespeare in this coun- 
try. She is one of the organizers of the newly 
launched American Repertory Theatre, which 
begins its first Broadway season this year, 
with a national tour promised for 1947-48. 
John F. Wharton is one of the organizers of 
and attorney for the celebrated Playwrights’ 
Company, which has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in its ventures. 


NTA Is HARD AT WORK On various proj- 
ects, and at the time of writing is in 
negotiation, through the State Department, 
with the French Government concerning an 
invitation to send the Comédie-Frangaise 
here for a tour under ANTA sponsorship. 
Similar negotiations have been entered into 
with other countries, notably Belgium and 
the Netherlands. There has also been great 
interest in the idea of sending Robert E. 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois to Eng- 
land and the Continent with Raymond Massey 
and a distinguished American company. This 
project deeply interested the laté Lord 
Keynes. 
Another project which has been under seri- 
ous consideration is the establishment of a 
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National Academy, a “graduate school” of 
the theatre. This is intended not for raw be- 
ginners, but for gifted young players who 
have had some theatrical experience in college 
or community theatres or on Broadway. A 
year’s expert professional direction will be 
provided without tuition charges to develop 
these actors into skillful, resourceful artists. 
Outstanding individuals will be chosen to re- 
main for a second year’s work, and will be 
paid salaries by ANTA during this year. A 
new beginning group of fifty or so will be 
chosen through national auditions each year. 
This Academy project is under the co-chair- 
manship of two ANTA Board members, 
Rachel Crothers and Raymond Massey. 

The Council for the Academy is comprised 
of Richard Aldrich, Mady Christians, Kath- 
arine Cornell, Russel Crouse, Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr., Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Gertrude Lawrence, Guthrie 
McClintic, Elliott Nugent, Donald Oenslager, 
Elmer Rice, Lucile Watson, John C. Wilson, 
and Peggy Wood. The Operations Board of 
the Academy is made up of Vera Allen, Mrs. 
Martin Beck, Rachel Crothers, Clarence Der- 
went, Sawyer Falk, Sam Jaffe, Raymond 
Massey, and Margaret Webster. 

The former Princess Theatre in New York 
has been placed under lease by ANTA, 
through the co-operation of Emil Friedlander 
and John Golden. It is here that the experi- 
mental theatre program will be housed, along 
with the business offices of ANTA. Theatre, 
Inc., the American Repertory Theatre, the 
Theatre Guild, and the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany have been invited to participate in the 


revival of the experimental theatre initiated 
in 1940 by Actors’ Equity Association and 
the Dramatists’ Guild. The Equity-Library 
Theatre, under the co-chairmanship of Sam 
Jaffe and the author of this article, will also 
be housed at the Princess, through the char- 
acteristic generosity of John Golden. 

The most pressing need for ANTA’s serv- 
ices, however, comes in the proposed assump- 
tion of responsibility for carrying on the 
entertainment program in veterans’ hospitals. 
USO Camp Shows, Inc. was set up as a tem- 
porary organization during the war emer- 
gency. The job to be done in furnishing vet- 
erans’ hospitals with entertainment is a per- 
manent one. It has been pointed out that, since 
the present volunteer officers of USO Camp 
Shows, Inc. cannot continue to serve indefi- 
nitely, the logical permanent organization to 
continue their work is ANTA. If the na- 
tional theatre program presently being 
launched is to be all-inclusive, certainly this 
should be among its activities. 

Much of the above might be termed “in- 
terim activity,” as ANTA’s greatest ultimate 
contribution will be the stimulation and spon- 
sorship of theatre throughout the country. 
This must wait until the Foundation is cre- 
ated. But even now ANTA is quickly be- 
coming a central co-ordinating agency for all 
the country’s vital theatre ideas and projects. 

For many years there has been talk about a 
national theatre. People are somewhat prone 
to expect it to crop up overnight full grown— 
by magic. But it will take the need, desire, 
and active co-operation of everyone in the 
country to create the kind of national theatre 
America deserves and should have. 


If you are interested in helping, or want to know what is going on, just 
write to ANTA at 139 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 











They told her it was a fine talk. They didn’t 
agree with it, of course; certainly they 


couldn’t think of hiring Negroes as clerks. 





Important Men 


By Fannie Cook 


ECAUSE the great vestibule flaunted 
B dozens of elks’ heads, Mrs. Plunk as- 

sumed she was in the Elks Club. Then 
by the talk around her she learned it was yet 
another service club, one that these round, 
middle-aged, earnestly jovial men considered 
even more sacred than the Elks or the Lions 
to which some of them also belonged. 

Doubtless the Panda Club, she joked to 
herself, and tried to settle down to the serious 
business ahead. She was going to talk to them 
about the Negro and why he wasn’t satis- 
fied. 

The only two colored men present—waiters 
in white coats—looked neither satisfied nor 
dissatisfied, only annoyed because the Presi- 
dent Panda had forgotten to reserve a place 
for her. Nevertheless she was served the 
standard “lamb plate” on which brilliantly 
green peas whirled around for several sec- 
onds after the dishes had been banged down. 

Doubtless some of the whirling was caused 
by the loud and hearty singing of “America,” 
first verse only, or even by the jerk with which 
the singing ceased. After that the President 
Panda, staring at his wrist watch, timed a 
silent prayer, precisely, boomed out “Amen!” 
and then everyone sat down and began to 
eat. Occupying one end of the large hall, the 
tables formed an E. E for Efficiency, Mrs. 
Plunk thought. 

Soon the song-master announced that they 
would sing only two songs today, one relating 
to the program and one to the honored lady 
speaker. While they sang “Way Down U-pon 
the Swan-eeeee Riv-verrrr,” the blue-black 
waiter gave her a blue-black look and the 
tan waiter skipped her in dealing out the cof- 
fee. Even that wasn’t as distressing as the 
smiles of the sixty Pandas as they sang (from 
a printed booklet) “Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart.” 


The President swallowed his lunch in well- 
executed gulps, explaining in an aside that 
he had some announcements to make. Brother 
This was sick and was entitled to a caller— 
Who would go?—and Brother That was to 
be the big shot at a neighborhood commercial 
party and everyone ought to attend and be 
lively and show how much we think of him. 
Several promised to go and be lively and take 
even livelier friends. 

All this time a man across from Mrs. Plunk 
maintained a stern jaw, though at times his 
eyes twinkled. His bald spot was pink and 
she thought of him as Mr. Bald-and-Pink. 

A quart glass jar with a bank-slit in its 
metal top was passing from hand to hand. 
The President told Mrs. Plunk that this part 
was not compulsory for her, though it was 
for a scholarship and the more pennies cleared 
out of pockets, naturally the sooner ... 

“You do lots of good work, don’t you?” 
Mrs. Plunk murmured. 

“Yep. They turn over to us all the boys 
under eighteen arrested up at this here police 
station in our neighborhood.” 

“What do you do with them ?” 

“Make ’em join a church and give ’em 
jobs.” 

“Negro boys too?” 

“Naturally not.” 

“You're the business men of the Heights, 
aren’t you?” She knew that they represented 
Little Business: hardware stores, banks, gro- 
ceries, small industries, repair shops, doctors 
and dentists. 

“We got the jobs to give if there are any 
to be handed out.” 

Then he was introducing her as a good 
lady sent to them by an organization his own 
minister belonged to, and Mrs. Plunk noticed 
that the two waiters had moved to positions 
behind the pantry doors and were listening. 
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She began by explaining that though she 
was a white woman, she was concerned over 
the scarcity of higher-up jobs for Negroes. 
Watching her audience, she wished she had 
worn her frilly hat. When she said “influen- 
tial men like you,” they looked happy and 
proud, but when she finished her sentence with 
“bear the responsibility of hiring or denying 
one-tenth of America,” a fellow with heavy 
eyebrows interrupted to ask, “You don’t mean 
as clerks, do you?” 

She said she did. Then the tan man came 
out and brought her the cup of coffee she had 
missed. 

Someone got up and firmly closed the 
pantry doors, but Mrs. Plunk could see by 
the light and dark in the cracks that she had 
a larger audience by two than the men in this 
room. 

What they were doing for the boys at the 
police station was splendid, splendid. Now 
in the case of juvenile delinquency among 
Negroes. .. 

“May I ask a question ?” a bespectacled man 
called from the far end of the E. “Do you be- 
lieve in marriage between the races or do you 
believe in keeping the blood of America 
pure?” 





IMPORTANT MEN 


Old Mining Roads 
By J. S. Moodey 
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Mrs. Plunk called back, “The question has 
nothing to do with jobs as clerks for Negroes.” 

But the President said she ought to answer 
for the sake of keeping their meetings demo- 
cratic as always. 

Mrs. Plunk’s lower jaw was still suspended 
in mid-air, silently, when the man across the 
table stood. Mr. Bald-and-Pink. 

“Mr. President,” he orated in a voice too 
large for his round, rosy cheeks, “I used to be 
a school principal before I got into the neigh- 
borhood bank business. Those days I used to 
read. I remember something I once read 
about Booker T. Washington. Seems he said 
that the black man must be more important 
than the white man, because a Negro can have 
a great river of white blood in him and he still 
is a Negro, but a white man with one single 
drop of Negro blood becomes a black man.” 
He looked down at his watch. “Time’s up, I 
see, Mr. President.” 

As they went out they told her it was a fine 
talk. They shook her hand, most of them, and 
said they didn’t agree with it, of course, but 
it was mighty nice to have her with them, 
hoped she’d come again. All but the man with 
the pink, bald head. He kept right on walk- 
ing, right out the door, without even looking 
her way. 


OU FIND THEM in all mountains, 
4 The rutted ghosts of roads 
That once were hope’s bright highways 
To undiscovered lodes, 
Where promise flamed an hour 
That vanished long ago. 
These roads now beckon only him 


Who has no place to go. 






















A new approach to the Indian’s understanding of 
his life and culture, the Thomas Gilcrease Foun- 
dation stresses thought rather than handicrafts. 


An Indian Foundation 


By Martin Wiesendanger 


dation is the embodiment of a man’s 

dream tenaciously held for twenty 
years. The repressions and hardships of pio- 
neer life merely strengthened this philan- 
thropist’s determination to createa repository 
for Indian life and culture. Thomas Gilcrease 
lived his formative years in Oklahoma when 
it was Indian Territory, before it entered the 
Union in 1907. 

The Gilcreases migrated from Louisiana in 
1895 to that part of the Territory known as 
the Creek nation, which was still frontier 
country. The Creeks, after painful removal 
from Alabama to Indian Territory in 1837, 
had established their agrarian society anew 
on their allotted lands. Their government, 
representative and efficient, had been based 
on traditionally democratic principles from 
time immemorial. The Indian House of War- 
riors and House of Kings held sessions in 
the Creek capital at Okmulgee. Horse troops 
kept order, social life flourished, and the 
farms and stock ranches prospered. The 
Creeks as a body resented the influx of the 
white missionaries with their new religion. 
Along with the missionaries came the land 
grabbers, who by their unscrupulous methods 
made themselves thoroughly disliked, and 
forced the Creeks into an even more closely 
knit minority. 

The atmosphere was charged with tension 
when the Gilcreases, who were Creek on their 
mother’s side, came to Indian Territory to 
live. The steady encroachment on Indian 
lands, the same lands which had been prom- 
ised to the Indians “as long as the waters 
ran and the grass grew green,” tended to 
make those of Indian or part-Indian descent 
an underprivileged group. The great absorp- 
tion process was under way, and its attendant 


Tei THOMAS GILCREASE Foun- 


ferment and misery impressed themselves 
deeply on young Thomas Gilcrease’s mind. 

The discovery of oil suddenly intensified 
the inherent frictions. Some grew very rich 
and kept their riches, while others quickly 
made and lost their fortunes. The sordid ex- 
ploitation by the white man roused the resent- 
ment of a conquered people. The discovery 
of oil in the very territory that had been 
adjudged worthless became a hideous irony 
when land speculators learned of the vast 
resources underground. In 1872 the Chicka- 
saw Oil and Gas Company was formed on 
land leased from the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws north of Atoka. The outflow, originally 
a seepage, had been used for medicinal pur- 
poses by passing Indians. In 1895 the Creek 
Oil and Gas Company was formed under 
Creek tribal laws and, after oil was struck in 
two twelve-hundred-foot wells at Muskogee, 
a third well was drilled at Eufala. There was 
very little use for the resulting oil and gas 
at that time, of course, but with the turn of 
the century and the increase in the use of 
gasoline engines the demand grew spectac- 
ularly. 

In the midst of such developments a young 
and receptive mind like that of Gilcrease was 
bound in the nature of things to grow with 
the times. With the discovery of the Glenn 
pool and its opening in 1906, Thomas Gil- 
crease was launched in the oil business. From 
then on his inborn humanitarianism was up- 
permost. Any other individual, especially one 
of Indian ancestry, might have been under- 
standingly misanthropic. The chicanery to 
which the Indians had been continuously sub- 
jected had run like a never-ceasing fire 
through his consciousness in his early years. 
But he did not allow this to impair the essen- 
tial sureness and fineness of his vision for the 
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Indian’s welfare. If only Indians could be 
given the same opportunities as the white 
man, what could they not eventually accom- 
plish? The government system of handouts 
and subsidies encouraged a mendicant atti- 
tude. In this turbulent frontier melting pot, 
the idea of an individual education presented 
itself to Gilcrease’s mind. It was obvious that 
if the Indian or the part-Indian were given 
the equipment to compete with the white man 
on the same terms, latent national or tribal 
abilities could be brought out which would 
considerably benefit white man and Indian 
alike. Mr. Gilcrease wanted to help especially 
talented Indian children to attain the best 
possible higher education. 

For this purpose a foundation was estab- 
lished on the estate of Thomas Gilcrease in 
the heart of the Osage nation, three miles 
north of the city of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 
complete lack of racial solidarity among In- 
dians, their tendency to divide into multifari- 
ous tribes with no overall loyalties, was a 
characteristic utilized by the white man from 
the time of the conquistadors to the last land 
agent. Mr. Gilcrease felt that a sense of pride 
among all Indians in their common race might 
be inculcated by carefully planned education. 

This phase of the foundation might be 
termed a sociological experiment in the field 
of education. Today the Indian is known 
through his handicrafts rather than through 
his thought. The mental processes of the 
Indian are made into a mystery. For some 
undivined reason the brain of the red man is 
supposed to work differently from that of 
his white brother. The answer is, of course, 
that the picture given us by pseudo-explorers, 
herb doctors, and many fiction writers is mis- 
leading, to say the least. The mind of the 
Indian has very naturally retreated into the 
fastness of his tribal mythology and customs, 


and has developed the characteristic reticence « 


which has its root in indifference toward the 
white race. This reticence seems to be the 
crux of the Indian’s so-called apathy, his lack 
of a competitive spirit, and what many sup- 
pose to be his secretiveness. 


T°? ASSIST the young Indian in finding him- 
self and in establishing a satisfactory re- 
lationship with the surrounding white civili- 
zation, the Foundation offers its collections of 
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the spiritual treasures of the red race, pre- 
served in books, paintings, bronzes, prints, 
drawings, and maps. This is a new approach 
to a more direct understanding of a race. 
Remy de Gourmont’s brilliant analogy likens 
the universe to a gigantic mosaic painting, a 
single piece of which each man holds, a fact 
precluding any complete understanding of the 
whole by one individual. It seems, then, that 
a vanishing culture cannot be known by its 
artifacts alone, because these are merely single 
pieces of the mosaic. The Foundation collec- 
tions therefore stress an understanding of the 
race based on the evaluation of its thought— 
the thought of the frontier painter whose can- 
vases show the Indian through the white 
man’s eyes, as well as the thought of the 
Indian as he painted his own pictures. Books, 
pamphlets, and documents written by Indians 
about Indians explain their government rela- 
tions, their linguistics, and their mythology. 
Frontier narratives and journals record his- 
torical evaluations from the earliest times to 
the most recent. The Foundation library is 
constantly acquiring material elucidating all 
phases of Indian life, and all known informa- 
tion pertaining to the five civilized tribes as 
well as the other forty-seven tribes which 
occupied Indian Territory. 

The five civilized tribes with which the 
Foundation is particularly concerned were 
moving into Indian Territory from 1819 to 
the middle of the century. The Western Cher- 
okees came first and settled voluntarily at 
Dardanella, Arkansas. The remaining Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws and 
Choctaws were removed from Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
under the most trying circumstances. These 
people were expert farmers, hunters, and 
fishermen. They prided themselves on their 
orderly democratic systems of civil govern- 
ment which antedated Columbus by many 
hundreds of years. A large number had 
amassed sizable fortunes and owned planta- 
tions with full complements of slaves. 

George Guess, known as Sequoyah, in- 
vented the phonetic alphabet for the Chero- 
kee language—a stupendous accomplishment 
when one recalls that neither the Egyptians 
nor any of the other peoples in the ancient 
North and South American cultures wrote in 
anything but hieroglyphics. And this was 
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accomplished by a single “savage” who never 
knew or spoke a word of English. 

On February 1, 1828, in New Echota, 
Georgia, the first issue of the Tsa-La-Gi, 
Tsu-le-hi-sau-hi or Cherokee Phoenix was 
published. This was the first Amerindian 
newspaper, established only 208 years from 
the time the French explorer and artist Le 
Moyne discovered and described the tribes 
of the Southern Atlantic Coast. The Indians’ 
press became almost an object of worship as 
it was taken west on their removal in 1834 
and 1835. The Cherokee newspaper venture 
was even extended to the new settlement in 
Tahlequah (Indian Territory) with the es- 
tablishment of the Cherokee Advocate, the 
first issue of which came off the press on 
September 26, 1844. The Foundation owns 
a precious completely locked and handset 
chase of Cherokee type, as well as a Sequoyah 
manuscript given to John Howard Payne of 
“Home, Sweet Home” fame. 

In 1690 there was employed in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, a sedate official named Alex- 
ander Longe. As tax collector he strayed 
amongst the Cherokees and assiduously gath- 
ered information, on the basis of which he 
wrote a folio volume. This very complete ac- 
count of Cherokee civilization was acquired 
by the Foundation from the Governor Nichol- 
son papers. Longe, using the language of 
Restoration England, described Cherokee life 
and customs in a manner that would do credit 
to any ethnologist. The document includes 
important studies of Cherokee warfare, magic 
rituals, and religious beliefs. 

Together with these early finds, the Foun- 
dation has acquired the last press as well as 
the imposing stones and typecases of the 
famous old Cherokee Advocate, together with 
the earliest folios of the paper. It is presently 
planned that this press will be used to print 
the publications of the Foundation. A Musko- 
gee newspaper, as quoted in Caroline Thomas 
Foreman’s Oklahoma Imprints, eulogized the 
Advocate on the occasion of its suspension in 
1906 as follows: “With the passing today of 
all that remains of the old Advocate there 
passes an institution that perhaps did as much 
as any single thing towards the uplifting of 
the Cherokees. It has boasted of some of the 


brightest Indian scholars known to history as 
its editors. It has preserved peace and it 
might have declared war.” 

The Foundation library also has been given 
the Grant Foreman collection of books and 
manuscripts dealing with the five civilized 
tribes, accumulated by the eminent historian 
over a lifetime of research. The Lester Har- 
grett collection of Indian lawbooks, treatises 
and territorial imprints, numbering some 
four thousand, also forms a part of the li- 
brary. Practically every important illustrated 
book published on westward expansion can 
be found on the shelves of this collection. The 
rare Mississippi Valley by Henry Lewis, 
Prince Maximilian of Wied’s Travels, Theo- 
dore Debry’s Voyages, Catlin’s large folio 
Atlas, and Lewis’ aboriginal portfolio with 
its mythical tenth part are among its treasures. 

The collection of paintings is particularly 
important, as it presents an almost unbroken 
series of painters of the American Indian 
from the eighteenth century to the present 
day. Among the earlier men, there are Wil- 
liam De La Montagne Carey’s paintings of 
the fur trade and the plains Indians. The 
great St. Louis artist, Charles Wimar, is rep- 
resented with four paintings. Catlin, Miller, 
Kurz, and Charles Bird King with their early 
portraits of Indian leaders are of especial 
interest. The collection takes in the giants 
Remington and Russell, as well as Leigh, 
Schreyvogel, Tenney Johnson, Seltzer and 
Deming. Also represented are Sharp and the 
Taos school, including Blumenschein, Bern- 
inghaus, and Imhoff. 

The four John Mix Stanley paintings of 
the Ross family are of particular value, since 
most works by this very important painter 
were destroyed in the Smithsonian fire at 
Washington in the 1850's. Stanley, the earliest 
good American portraitist of Indians, painted 
in Indian Territory in the 1840’s and 1850's 
at a time when the region was considered fit 
only for savages. 

The print and map collection is extensive. 
Some three hundred maps range from the 
early Mercator and Ortelius projections 
through the John Filson and Arrowsmith 
maps to the rare plan of Oklahoma City when 
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it was still a tent town in 1889. Prints relating 
to the visits of Indians in Europe—Cherokees 
in 1762, Osages in 1826—give an excellent 
picture of the reactions of the Old World to 
the 100 per cent Americans. 

A fine collection of photographs, some as 
early as 1858, gives an excellent picture of 
Indian life—especially those taken at the 
Battle of Wounded Knee. In order that the 
artistry of the modern Indian may be prop- 
erly evaluated, some two hundred paintings 
and water colors of nineteenth and twentieth 
century Indian painters ranging from the 


Southwest to the Canadian border have been 
acquired. 

The Foundation has two branches, one of- 
fering educational opportunities to Indian 
children and the other preserving the tradi- 
tions and the art of their race. To record dif- 
ferent aspects of the spirit of the Indian is to 
compile an engrossing human document. His 
courage in the face of insurmountable odds 
and his willingness to help in the maintenance 
of our national principles in spite of the many 
wrongs that he has suffered have made him 
an important part of our heritage. 


August Afternoon 
By Geoffrey Johnson 


HERE STIRRED no sound of stream or bird 
To break that sultry monotone ; 

The trees hung heavy, carved of stone, 

The shriveled pastures held no herd. 


Trammeled with withered pods of seed 
The hedgerow drooped in slattern-hood ; 
Where long had ebbed the floral flood 
Was spindle-shanked and bearded weed. 


Dewless, unkempt, the verge of grass, 
“Arid and lusterless and dead 

The road is, and the world,” I said, 
“Man’s heart, and my own heart, alas!” 


Yet even as I sighed I saw 

A single dewdrop, livelier far 

Than glowworm, firefly, crystal spar ; 
And as it were by higher law 


It had outbraved the furnace noon: 
How small, and yet it washed my sight 
Clean in the well-spring of delight, 
And faith leapt from behind the moon 


Into my heart afresh, and kept 

That star-elf’s dance and sparkle, though 
I still had weary miles to go 

And deep in dust the highway slept. 








Toes and folded hands holding up a sheet—that 
was all the old Judge amounted to until the night 
he spoke out to the Negro boy taking care of him. 


Old Man’s Gold 


By O. W. Pierce 


LIP WAS THIRTEEN when it hap- 

pened. Late one afternoon in the spring 

Mr. William drove down to the cabin at 
the edge of the farm and said: “Janey Dee, 
all your children working in the field?” 

“Every last one of ’em, Mr. William.” 

“Well, I got to take one of ’em home with 
me. 

Flip had been drawing water from the well, 
but he stopped working, just as everybody 
else round the cabin did, to hear what Mr. 
William wanted. 

Mr. William saw him standing there hold- 
ing the dripping bucket and listening and he 
said, “Come here, boy.” And then he said, 
“Janey Dee, what’s that boy’s name?” 

“Him? Da’s Flip.” 

“He got any sense?” 

“Yassuh, I reckon he got—” 

Then Mr. William looked at him hard, try- 
ing to figure out if he would suit. “Boy, I 
reckon you'll do about as good as any. Wash 
yourself good and put you on some clean 
clothes, then come on up to the house.” 

“Yassuh,” Flip said. 

Then Mr. William said: “Janey Dee, I’m 
going to keep this boy up at the house for a 
while. Papa’s had a bad stroke, and we got 
to have somebody in the room at night.” 

“Law, Mr. William,” she exclaimed, “if 
da’s what you want wid him, he ain’t gonna 
do you no good a-tall.” 

“How come?” 

“He jes ez skeered er sick folks ez he is a 
hant.” 

“Pshaw!” was all Mr. William said, and 
he drove off. 

Silence fell upon the little group. They 
didn’t want to look at Flip, but Flip could feel 
their eyes on him. 

Then Janey Dee said rather harshly : “June 


Thomas, tote that bucket for Flip. You big 
enough to start totin’.” 

His brothers and sisters didn’t know what 
to say to him ; neither did his Mama. Flip just 
stood there. 

One little girl, wide-eyed, pulled her Mama’s 
skirt, “Muh, he de ole man wid de beard ?” 

“Hish yo’ mouf, Lizzie.” 

Flip remembered the old man. He’d seen 
him three or four times from a distance sit- 
ting on the porch in the sunshine. Now Mr. 
William wanted him! All of a sudden the 
world had turned upside down. 

But a little while later, washed and shining, 
his family watching him down the road, he 
presented himself at the back door. For a 
long time he was obliged to wait; not a soul 
paid him any attention. Nobody noticed his 
Sunday clothes. 

Long after sundown he was still sitting, 
and Mr. William came out, almost stumbling 
over him huddled upon the steps. 

“Lawd, boy! Why didn’t you make a fuss? 
Weil, get something to eat now and come 
on in. I'll show you what you got to do.” 

In the kitchen the cook had to prod him: 
“Eat, boy! Don’t poke at dem vittles. Dey 
better ’n you git at home. An’ wipe yo’ feet 
good ’fore you goin.” 

Then he went inside and stood helplessly, 
a tiny dark figure in the great hall, until Miss 
Grace noticed him and carried him to the 
room, saying: “Is this the boy you got, 
William ?” 

The Judge was lying on a big bed, a sheet 
pulled up to his chin. The room was almost 
dark. There was a small covered light on a 
table in the corner. And the mantel had been 
cleared off to hold the bottles of medicine the 
doctor had left. 

“Now, son, all we want you to do is sleep 
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right here,” Miss Grace was saying, and she 
pointed to a pallet that had already been made 
at the foot of the bed. “If Papa wants any- 
thing he'll call you. The doctor says he’ll 
sleep. But if he wants some water, here’s the 
pitcher and glass. You must run to call me or 
Mr. William if—why, son, you’re too big 
for that! You’re not afraid.” 

Tears had come to Flip’s eyes. He couldn’t 
remember a word Miss Grace had said. 

Miss Grace told him there wasn’t a thing 
in the world to be afraid of and that if he 
wanted her all he had to do was come across 
the hall. 

And so a little while later she left him. And 
without taking his clothes off Flip got down 
upon his pallet as quickly as he could and 
pulled the blanket up over his head. 

The old man on the bed was an unknown 
terror in the shadows of the room. Flip lay 
breathlessly waiting for Jt to show itself. The 
thought of his brothers and sisters—lying 
warm and three in a bed—came to him. 
Every now and then he had to peep out from 
under his blanket to make sure that he was 
really here. 

But the old man on the bed was quiet. Flip 
raised his head just a little. He could hear a 
steady breathing. It was something he knew, 
and he began saying to himself : “He’s sleep; 
he’s sleep.” This made him feel a little better. 
The old man was asleep now and nothing had 
happened. Flip breathed easier. Maybe he 
would stay asleep all night long. Then he be- 
gan saying to himself, “Be quiet, ole man ; be 
quiet, ole man.” 

So, with the old man breathing softly, Flip 
finally dropped off. And he lay in a little 
world of his dreams, far from sick old men, 
until Miss Grace called him in the morning. 

“Did he want anything?” 

“No’m.” 

“Did he call you?” 

“No’m.” 

Then, in the light of morning, it occurred 
to him suddenly to look at the old man at 
whose feet he’d been sleeping. He took a 
quick, curious glance, then ran outside. There, 
realizing all at once what he had done, he 
struck off for home like a colt, kicking his 
heels in the sunshine. 

The children gathered round him. Even 
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Janey Dee and his Papa came to the cabin 
door. 

“Did you sleep in de room?” 

“Sho’ I did.” 

“Won't you skeered ?” 

“Naw g 

The children looked at him with admiration. 

“You gonna move up to de big house all 
de time?” 

“T speck I is,” he said and went in the 
kitchen to breakfast. 

All the children noticed that their Mama 
piled his plate high. 


B” FOR A GOOD WHILE the Judge was so 
weak that he slept most of the time. The 
doctor came regularly and kept him supplied 
with medicine. During the day Miss Grace 
and Mr. William took care of him. And, as 
Flip lay there on his pallet night after night 
listening to the old man breathe and nothing 
happened, he got so he didn’t mind it. He even 
reached the point that he would tip up to the 
side of the bed and look at the old man and 
wonder if he knew he was there. Staying 
there turned out to be nothing at all. The old 
man didn’t even call him for a drink of water. 

And during this time Mr. William and Miss 
Grace began to rely upon him. After they 
had watched their Father during the day, it 
was a relief to be able to lie down at night, 
knowing somebody was with him. They gave 
Flip a little money and found him some 
clothes that had been stored in the closet. Miss 
Grace told him she wanted him to stay nice 
and clean. He had to stay cleaner than the 
other children because he was taking care of 
the Judge. 

One morning when he was on his way 
home, after he’d been staying there for a 
while, some of the children from a nearby 
cabin ran out to meet him. 

“Dem clothes store-bought ?” 

“Dey come from a store.” 

“How much money you got?” 

“Ain’t counted.” 

“We knows! We knows!” a little fellow 
exclaimed. 

Flip looked at him in amazement. “How 
come you know what I got ?” 

Then they all giggled. 

“Whilst you gone, yo’ bruvvers counts de 
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money you puts in de jar. Den dey puts it 
back. Dey say you got fo’ dollars.” 

When he got home Flip looked at the jar, 
then at his brothers and sisters. The jar was 
exactly where he’d left it, and his brothers 
and sisters were busy playing store, using 
rocks for money. One of these days he was 
going to give them a nickel apiece. 

It wasn’t so long after this before things 
began to change at night. The old Judge 
started talking a little. Flip had noticed that 
he’d begun to move about some, but it had 
never crossed his mind that he could say 
something to the old man first. One night, 
just before he dropped off to sleep, the old 
man’s voice gave him a start. 

“Boy, boy, are you there?” 

“Yassuh, yassuh, here I is.” He threw off 
his blanket. 

“That’s all I want to know.” 

Even while the words hung in the dark 
over his head it seemed that the old man had 
left them and dropped back wherever he came 
from. Flip had a queer feeling. The old man 
knew he was there, knew he’d been there these 
long nights when it had seemed he didn’t 
know a thing in the world. That old man, 
whose toes and folded hands had been hold- 
ing the sheet up, was now somebody. Things 
wouldn’t ever be just the same. 

And not many nights passed before there 
was talking again. 

“Bring me some water, son.” 

Flip jumped from his bed and held a glass 
out to trembling hands. When the old Judge 
handed it back, he said, “They call you Flip?” 

“Yassuh.” How did he know his name? 

The old man smiled. 

“You stay with me, Flip, and I won’t forget 
you. Take care of me good, son; I won't 
forget you.” 

“Yassuh, I ain’t goin’ nowhere.” 

Flip looked at the old man. Everybody in 
the house and everybody in the dark little 
cabins round the farm had gone to sleep, 
everybody but them. There wasn’t a light any- 
where except the soft glow from the table 
lamp. He didn’t know what to say and he felt 
very strange. Miss Grace was asleep; so was 
Mr. William. Down in the cabin his Mama 
and Papa were asleep and all his brothers and 
sisters. He was the only one up, the only one 


for the old man to talk to. Then the thought 
came to him: What would the old man do if 
he did walk off and leave him? 

“I ain’t goin’ nowhere,” he said. 

And, then, as if it was his business now, 
he straightened the blanket out on the Judge’s 
bed and ever so lightly touched the pillow 
with his dark hand. 

That night made a change. Even during 
the day, when Flip was far away from the 
house, he thought about the old man in the 
bed. The old man had said something that 
nobody had heard but him. People saw him 
in the day—did he talk then, too?—but no- 
body knew about him at night. Nobody but 
him. Sometimes he wondered if he ought to 
tell Miss Grace. Would she care? 

Then one night, sometime later, the old 
Judge was restless. But Flip had already gone 
to sleep. 

“You sleep, boy ?” 

Flip was startled. ““Nawsuh, I ain’t sleep.” 

“Come and stand here, where I can see 
you.” 

Flip went to the old man’s side. 

“There’s nobody here but you and me. An 
old man and just a little darky.” The old 
Judge smiled. “They put a little darky here to 
keep me company. Life carried me a long 
way; people dropped aside; and a little bit 
of humanity like you has come up at the last 
to watch over me. Just two of us are left.” 

Flip stood silently. Was he going to die? 

But the old man smiled. “Get me that box, 
son, on the table. I haven’t forgotten what I 
said.” 

Flip brought the box to him. 

He put his long thin hand inside and drew 
out a watch. After looking at it for a moment 
as if it brought something in particular to his 
mind, he gave it to Flip. “Don’t let anybody 
take it away, son. Not anybody! I’m going to 
tell Miss Grace it’s yours.” 


FRc SEE 1T! Lemme see it!’’ “Is it 
yourn sho-nuf?” “Lemme see it now, 
Flip! Lemme hole it!” 

He was the center of an excited little group. 
He was obliged to hold the watch aloft, for 
his brothers and sisters were jumping up and 
down all around him, reaching for it. The 
littlest of them was singing, “I got some gold 
in my pocket! I got some gold in my pocket! 
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Can’t nobody see my gold!” As she sang she 
whirled gaily around. 

Janey Dee heard the noise, looked at the 
little group curiously, and, drying her hands 
on her apron, walked over. 

“What in de worl’ you got ?” 

Flip held it up high. It was a wonderful 
sight shining in the sun. 

“Lemme hole dat watch.” 

Proudfully he handed it over. “He give it 
to me, Ma! De ole Jedge give it to me!” He 
spoke as if he were still trying to believe it. 

Janey Dee looked down at him sharply. “He 
give you this, Flip?” 

“Yassum.” 

She kept looking at him. 

Then all of a sudden a strange thing hap- 
pened. She looked down at the little group. 
“You chullen, hish!” Then she turned away 
and began to shout: “Joe, Joe, where is you 
at ? Come here and tend to yo’ boy!” 

Flip was dumfounded. The children looked 
up in amazement ; the smallest stopped sing- 
ing her song. 

Joe, pulling up his suspenders, stepped 
forth from the front door of the cabin. 

Seeing his Pa, Flip made a sudden desper- 
ate grab for the watch. “He did give it to me! 
He did too! He give it to me!” he shouted. 
Tears flooded his eyes, and he saw them all 
around him in a crazy world of mist. 

“I ain’t going to have them finding Jedge’s 
gold watch in my house. They ain’t gonna ac- 
cuse none of mine.” 

Joe was holding the watch now, looking at 
it and then at Flip. 

“Jedge give you this?” he asked quietly. 

“Yassuh,” Flip sobbed. 

“Miss Grace know it?” 

“He say he gwine tell her.” 

“Did he?” 

“T don’t know iffen he did. He say he was 
gwine to.” 

“You come wid me, Flip. If she know it, 
you kin keep the watch. You an’ me goin’ to 
ask her now.” 

“I don’t know iffen he tole her. But hit’s 
my watch, ’cause he given it to me.” 

“Le’s go, Flip,” his father said. 

As they started off tears were pouring from 
Flip’s eyes. And his brothers and sisters 
watching after him down the road did not 
even say a word to one another. 


The cook knew something was wrong. She 
was standing on the edge of the porch, looking 
down at Joe and Flip. “How come you bound 
to see her right this minute ?” 

“That’s tween me and her. You tell her I 
wants to see her,” Joe said. 

“Well, you mought ez well set down. She 
ain’t got no time to listen to you. I been 
waitin’ here myself for her to tell me what 
to cook. De Jedge has got wuss off all of a 
suddent, an’ she ain’t gonna leave him. I got 
a fire goin’ in de kitchen stove wid nothin’ to 
put on it. He ain’t gonna last through de 
night. But do things go on like this, I’m 
gonna cook what I see.” She lowered herself 
heavily into a chair; then she said reflective- 
ly, “He be better off.” 

Flip and his Papa were looking at each 
other. 

All of a sudden, though cook sat between 
him and the door, like an outside guard, she 
didn’t matter at all. Flip darted up the steps 
past her. 

*Unh-h!” she exclaimed. “Just "cause he 
sleeps—I ain’t even—” 

Inside, Flip saw that the front door was 
wide open. 

He looked toward the Judge’s room. Mr, 
William was there, too! Standing there in 
muddy boots. 

Had it happened already? His heart was 
pounding. 

Miss Grace and Mr. William glanced at 
him as if he hadn’t been anywhere. 

“Didn’t he say nothin’, Miss Grace? Noth- 
in’?” He was burning so to ask her that it 
almost surprised him that she couldn’t read 
his mind. 

But her face didn’t answer. 

Quickly, then, he ran back. 

His Papa was standing there on tiptoes, 
paying no attention to cook’s rambling, look- 
ing this way and that, trying to see round her. 

“Give it to me, Pa! Quick!” 

For a moment Joe hesitated, looked at cook 
menacingly, then under his big fist handed 
up the hidden gold. 

Flip ran back into the room. There was no 
time to lose. 

Miss Grace and Mr. William hadn’t moved. 

With his eyes on them, he stipped the watch 
on the old man’s table. 
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In a minute she’d see it! He would know! 
He would know! His heart was bumping 
with the tick of the mantel clock, now pushed 
back on a crowded little table. 

Down the road a dog barked suddenly. It 
sounded strange. What was out there? 

Miss Grace turned. 

She was biting her lower lip, not knowing 
what to do. Then in a gentle voice, as if it 
made no difference at all, she said, “There’s 
his watch, William. You were wondering 
where it was.” Tears came to her eyes, and 
she left the room. 

A lump rose in Flip’s throat, and he went 
outside. His Papa was standing alone now in 
the near-darkness at the foot of the steps, 
like a tramp waiting in the light from a 
kitchen-door. 

“Go home, Pa,” he said. “He ’bout to die.” 


i pene TOLD HIM to go home, so Flip just 
stayed. Nobody even knew he was 
there. Bright new automobiles stood under 
the great trees round the house, and people 
walked back and forth across the porch. 

Flip waited near the door opening into the 
hall where the men were, holding their hats 
in their hands. In a few minutes some ladies 
went out of the front door, carrying flowers; 
and then the preacher, who had just been out 
to see the Judge a day or two ago, whispered 
something to the men on the porch. 

They came inside; and when the people 
saw them they stopped talk:ing and backed 
against the wall. 

From the front room then they took him. 
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Miss Grace, holding to Mr. William’s arm, 
followed. After her came some more people— 
dressed up in Sunday clothes, all of them 
quiet. There was just the sound of footsteps 
on the carpet. 

Flip could see them all from the front win- 
dow. They were standing in a circle under 
the cedar trees across the road. 

Would they have minded, he wondered, if 
he had gone too? 

Suddenly the edge of the circle broke. In 
twos and threes people turned away. Flip 
started. He realized that he’d been in this 
house alone. His footsteps were loud as he 
ran through the empty hall, out into the quiet 
afternoon. On he ran, for there was no reason 
to stay. 

But, suddenly, he stopped. He hadn’t been 
home since it happened; and all at once he 
could see how it was going to be. His brothers 
and sisters would be playing in the yard. His 
Mama would be washing clothes. They’d see 
him coming down the road, and each would 
say to the others, “Yon come Flip! Yon he is 
now!” Then they’d fall silent, get mighty 
busy about what they were doing, and make 
out they hadn’t seen him coming. 

Oh Lord, Flip said, why couldn’t you let 
him tell? 

Then, down the road a little, Flip saw his 
dog, wandered from home. 

“Speck! Speck!” 

The sudden, almost joyful, urgency of his 
voice filled the air. 

Speck was wagging his tail in the tall grass ; 
and Flip ran and threw himself upon him as 
if he’d never let him go. 





Epidemics of infantile paralysis are occurring with increasing 
frequency in the Southwest and throughout the rest of the 
country. How do they begin—and how can they be controlled? 


The Baffling Problem of Polio 


By S. Edward Sulkin 


ber of cases of poliomyelitis in the South- 

west is rising annually. Epidemics have 
appeared with increasing frequency during 
the past decade. In 1943 Texas had the most 
extensive outbreak of infantile paralysis in 
the history of the state, with a total number 
of cases twice that reported in 1937, also an 
epidemic year, and ten times that of other 
years. The past summer has witnessed a 
duplication of the 1943 situation, with whole 
cities and counties on the quarantine list. It 
is possible, of course, that this increased in- 
cidence may be more apparent than real ; the 
work of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis since its establishment in 1938 
has given prominence to the disease, and this 
may account for a more complete reporting 
of cases. 

Polio does not occur in conformance with 
any regular cyclical trend. To the contrary, 
there is wide variation in the severity of out- 
breaks from year to year, and from one local- 
ity to another. The irregularity of geographi- 
cal distribution is one of the most striking 
features of the disease. In some epidemics 
cases may be widely dispersed throughout 
both urban and rural areas; in others they 
may be almost entirely localized. The largest 
epidemic ever reported in one locality was 
that in the New York City vicinity in 1916, 
when almost 9,000 cases were reported. In 
1944, an abnormal number of cases occurred 
throughout the United States, while few were 
reported in Texas ; but during the summer of 
1946 extensive outbreaks appeared in Texas 
as well as in Minnesota, Florida, and else- 
where. 

Although a great deal of scientific effort 
has been expended on polio, it is still one of 
the most baffling problems of modern medi- 


L: HAS become apparent that the num- 
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cine. Definite progress has been made in polio 
research, but there is still not much one can 
do to protect children against the disease ex- 
cept keep them out of epidemic areas. During 
an epidemic the causative agent, a virus, is so 
widespread in nature that avoiding contact 
with it is virtually impossible. The exact 
mode of transmission from one person to 
another has not definitely been established, 
although several theories have been pro- 
pounded. It has been known for many years 
that the polio virus, one of the smallest of 
the ultramicroscopic disease - producing 
agents, could be recovered from the upper 
respiratory tract of infected persons, and in 
some instances from apparently healthy per- 
sons with whom the polio victims have been 
in contact. This fact gave rise to the theory 
that infantile paralysis is a respiratory dis- 
ease disseminated like the common cold or 
influenza by means of secretions from the 
upper respiratory tract. Medical literature 
abounds with reports of cases in which the 
disease was almost certainly transmitted in 
this manner. In addition, it was recently re- 
ported that healthy persons in contact with 
several cases of poliomyelitis which occurred 
among children in a summer camp harbored 
the virus in their intestinal tracts. Some of 
these persons, though free of the obvious 
symptoms of paralysis, experienced minor ill- 
nesses which were later diagnosed as abortive 
polio. 

Strangely enough, most cases of polio are 
not apparent. It is extremely difficult to detect 
these inapparent cases by clinical or labora- 
tory methods. It was noted even by the early 
observers that when one case occurred in a 
family, minor illnesses were common among 
the other members of the household, espe- 
cially among the other children. These mild 
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nonparalytic episodes are rarely brought to 
the attention of the physician, however ; and 
even when they are seen, they are frequently 
not reported because of uncertainty of diag- 
nosis. One authority believes that for every 
case of paralytic polio reported, there are a 
thousand inapparent cases that are never diag- 
nosed. It seems reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that the majority of our population has 
actually had polio without realizing it. 

It is possible that these minor illnesses 
may mark the beginning of a carrier state 
which can last for an undetermined number 
of weeks or even months. Virus may he pres- 
ent in the excretions of these inapparent cases, 
with the result that these persons become 
potential sources of infection. Thus there may 
exist in the population at any given time nu- 
merous polio carriers, such as have occasion- 
ally been associated with typhoid fever, and 
an epidemic of polio may be well under way 
before actual paralytic cases begin to appear. 

These human carriers may be arbitrarily 
divided into four categories: (1) the conva- 
lescent patient who may continue to excrete 
virus for weeks or even months after the 
acute stage of his illness has passed; (2) the 
person who excretes virus for several weeks 
before developing acute polio; (3) the per- 
son who excretes virus during and possibly 
after a brief illness, but never develops clini- 
cal polio; and (4) the “healthy carrier” who 
excretes virus for an undetermined period 
after contact with a source of infection, but 
never becomes ill himself. With such an ob- 
viously large number of potential carriers at 
large, it is reasonable to ask why more per- 
sons are not affected. A partial answer to 
this question may be that most people have 
been exposed to the virus at one time or 
another and have gained immunity as the re- 
sult of a subclinical infection. 

How does the polio patient or the carrier 
transmit the disease to healthy individuals? 
In both patient and carrier, the virus might 
be present in the secretions from the upper 
respiratory and alimentary tracts. From 
these sources, food, milk, water, the hands, 
and other objects may be contaminated. It 
has not been proved, however, that such con- 
tamination is an important means of polio 
transmission. For many years it was common 
practice in hospitals to place polio victims in 


open wards with other patients. The rarity of 
hospital infection from patient to patient and 
to hospital personnel would suggest that the 
personal contact method plays only a small 
role. Furthermore, it has never been dem- 
onstrated that the closing of schools, swim- 
ming pools, and other public gathering places 
has in any way altered the course of an epi- 
demic. An even more striking fact is that in 
the fall when schools open and chances for 
contact infection become greater among chil- 
dren, epidemics of infantile paralysis usually 
die out. Although increasing emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of human car- 
riers in the spread of this disease from person 
to person and community to community, pres- 
ent information is insufficient to warrant con- 
clusions regarding the significance of these 
human reservoirs in the initiation of epi- 
demics. 

New facts seem to show that polio is less 
often a respiratory ailment than it is an in- 
testinal disease, like typhoid, dysentery, and 
cholera; the virus is found more frequently 
in alimentary secretions than in respiratory 
droplets. Reasoning from the assumption that 
polio is chiefly an intestinal disease, investi- 
gators concluded that the virus might be 
present in sewage and be carried by some 
animal or insect that feeds on filth. The fly 
was immediately suspected, and soon the 
virus was recovered from flies trapped near 
garbage and sewage around the homes of 
polio victims in numerous localities through- 
out the country. In one place infected flies 
were found in a government housing project 
where sewage and garbage received the most 
sanitary type of disposal. The researchers had 
of course been led to the location by cases of 
polio. The probability of obtaining virus from 
flies trapped in epidemic areas seems to be as 
great as that of finding it in fecal material 
collected from a patient during the acute 
stage of the disease, and certainly greater 
than that of finding the virus in the nasal 
passages of the patient. 

The present concern over the possibility of 
insect transmission of poliomyelitis is not 
new. About thirty-five years ago, shortly aft- 
er the virus of poliomyelitis was discovered, 
experiments demonstrated that flies harbored 
the virus both on their bodies and in their in- 
testinal tracts for several days after feeding 
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on infected tissues from paralyzed monkeys. 
Successful experimental transmission of 
poliomyelitis in monkeys by means of the 
biting stable fly was also demonstrated at this 
time. 











POLIOMYELITIS 
IN TEXAS 


@ 1 Case per 100,000 


No further articles on the subject appeared 
for a number of years. Then between 1930 
and 1940, attempts were made periodically to 
isolate the virus from flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects collected in the field during vari- 
ous epidemics of the disease. Results were 
largely negative, probably because of the in- 
adequacy of experimental methods. During 
1941, however, a highly susceptible Java 
monkey, the Macacus cynomolgus, became 
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available for experimentation. The use of this 
monkey and improvements in methods of 
detecting the presence of poliomyelitis virus 
probably account for the fact that individual 
groups of investigators were able almost si- 
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multaneously to report successful demonstra- 
tion of virus in flies trapped in epidemic re- 
gions. In 1943 virus was recovered from flies 
collected in the San Antonio area. The follow- 
ing year experiments showed that food ex- 
posed to flies at the homes of polio victims 
may acquire a quantity of virus sufficient to 
produce the disease in chimpanzees. Materials 
collected during the 1946 San Antonio out- 
break are being used in further experiments 
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now in progress in the Southwestern Medical 
College laboratories. 

These facts support the theory of the “sew- 
age-fly-man” cycle. The greater prevalence 
of polio during the summer likewise would 
seem to indicate that the fly is the guilty virus- 
carrier. But sporadic cases of polio continue 
into cold weather, when flies are not active. 
Furthermore, if this insect were the sole car- 
rier of the virus, one would expect mass out- 
breaks traceable to a single source, such 
as have frequently been recorded for typhoid 
fever. Sanitary improvements in this country 
within the past two decades have greatly re- 
duced the number of outbreaks of typhoid 
fever and dysentery, but have had little ap- 
parent effect on the spread of polio. Again, 
if the fly or other insect is solely responsible 
for the dissemination of polio, why does the 
disease attack children primarily, rather than 
a general cross section of all ages? One ex- 
planation may be that adults have already had 
the infection and are immune, as in the case 
of measles and other childhood diseases. A 
similar situation obtains in certain other dis- 
eases known to be insect-borne. Many persons 
in regions where yellow fever is common, for 
example, have become immune through un- 
recognized childhood infection. It is known, 
too, that physical fatigue during the incuba- 
tion period may encourage the development of 
paralysis; children exercise most vigorously 
and fatigue most readily during the months 
of warm weather. 

The special Java monkey which is neces- 
sary for research in polio was not obtainable 
during the war. Now that this animal will 
soon be available again, investigators will re- 
new the search for virus among the biting in- 
sects, mammals, and birds that may be found 
in epidemic areas, in order to discover exactly 
the role that they may play in the dissemina- 
tion of the disease. Experiments with DDT, 
which effectively reduces the number of flies 
in a given area, demonstrate that this new 
insecticide may eventually prove to be an 
important weapon in preventing epidemics 
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of infantile paralysis. During August, 1945, 
experiments with DDT were carried out 
while an epidemic was in progress at Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Army trucks sprayed the in- 
secticide along gutters and ditches where in- 
sects gather. Planes, flying low over the city, 
sprayed the entire metropolitan area with 
it. So far as polio research is concerned, re- 
sults of this attempt were not decisive; the 
experiment was carried out at a time when 
polio is normally on the wane in any case. It 
is difficult to say whether or not the extensive 
use of DDT early in the recent outbreak in 
San Antonio had any influence on the sub- 
sequent incidence of the disease. 

The evidence as yet is incomplete. It would 
appear from the information at hand that 
infection may come from contaminated food, 
water, or even from the air. Or the disease 
may be disseminated chiefly by insects. 

Because the methods by which polio is 
spread have not been clearly demonstrated, 
there is no certain and specific means of 
curbing an outbreak of the disease. But in- 
formation is being accumulated at such a 
rapid rate that there is reason to suppose a 
solution to this problem will be found in the 
near future. Some comfort can be gained 
from the fact that in the vast majority of in- 
stances polio is a mild disease—so mild that 
often it is not recognized as infantile paralysis 
at all. Even in the relatively rare group of 
paralytic cases, 50 to 75 per cent of those af- 
flicted recover completely without any treat- 
ment at all. An additional 10 to 20 per cent 
make fairly satisfactory recoveries. This 
leaves only a small fraction of patients who 
sustain grave aftereffects. 

It must be remembered that polio is a dis- 
ease affecting the central nervous system. 
In no way does it impair the mental faculties 
of the patient; in fact, in almost every case 
there is reason to hope and even to expect 
that the physical incapacities of an individual 
may stimulate increased interest in mental 
activity and intellectual development. 
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Now it was indeed a horse race....Like a team they came 
smashing to the wire while the spectators as one man stood up 
and howled and hooted them home. One hundred yards to go... 


Free-for-All Trot 


By Norman B. Wiltsey 


OM got me out of bed early the 
M morning of the Free-for-All Trot. 
By nine o'clock the chores were 
done, and we were on our way. We drove the 
eight miles to the fair grounds in my model-T 
Ford, the one I drove to high school. Dad 
had left the day before with his trotting mare, 
Miss Independence. We had no horse-van 
to carry her to the track in style like Grand 
Circuit trotters traveled, so Dad hitched her 
to his bike-cart, hooked his sulky on behind, 
and drove her to the fair like that. She was 
entered in the great event of the fair, the 
Free-for-All Trot for county-owned horses. 
Best two heats out of three for the county 
championship. Dad had been training the 
Miss for months, and hoped to win that 
silver cup and the one thousand dollars in 
gold that went with it. This was the fifth 
straight year that Dad had piloted a trotter 
in the county classic, but he had yet to hold 
the lines over a winner. Three times finish- 
ing in the money; to date the big prize had 
eluded him. 

It was a wonderful September day, and 
Mom and I were in high spirits as the Ford 
rattled over the gravel road to the fair 
grounds. The whole countryside seemed 
clean-washed and smiling. Folks we saw 
along the way were smiling too. Just as we, 
they were dressed in their best, and going 
to the fair. Oh, it was a grand day to be 
alive—and to have a Dad driving a good 
horse in the Free-for-All Trot! 

Long before we reached the main gate to 
the fair, we could hear the gay music from 
the merry-go-round and see an arc of the 
Ferris wheel turning briskly against the sky. 
Mom’s eyes sparkled when she saw it. Free- 
for-All Day made her feel like a girl again, 
and in her new brown dress that matched 


the color of her eyes and with her face 
flushed a little from excitement, she sure 
looked like one. I was proud as Punch to 
be taking her to the fair. 

We parked the Ford as close to the stables 
as we could get and set out to find Dad. We 
found him “cooling out” the Miss in the 
paddock. He kissed Mom on the cheek. “My, 
you look pretty!” he said slowly, looking 
down into her eyes. Dad was tall, and his 
blue eyes sort of crinkled at the corners 
when he was pleased. Somehow I felt warm 
all over when Dad looked like that. I’ll bet 
that Mom did too, although she never men- 
tioned it. 

“How’s the Miss?” Mom asked, her face 
pink “Think she’ll win this afternoon ?” 

Dad looked worried. He pulled the green 
and white blanket with its block-lettered MI 
monogram a little tighter around the Miss’s 
glossy neck before he answered. “Can’t tell 
yet. Worked out all right. Full mile in six- 
teen and a fifth. But the ole gal didn’t come 
on in the stretch like she usually does when I 
cluck to her and shake her up. Seemed kind 
of sluggish. Hope she ain’t off her feed.” 

Mom made a face at him. “Jonah! You 
said practically the same thing about the 
Miss last year when you took second money 
with her. This time you'll win.” 

Dad shrugged. “Dunno. That Peter the 
Miller hoss of Bill Randall’s is gonna be 
awful hard to beat. He’s a bulldog, like all 
the Peter the Greats. That kind can trot all 
afternoon and step the last heat faster than 
the first. Little devil’s got speed, too. Why 
only last week at Rutland, he—” 

“Did you make any side bets today?” in- 
terrupted Mom. 

Dad looked embarrassed. He started to 
tighten up the neckstrap of the Miss’s halter, 
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though far’s I could see it didn’t need tight- 
ening at all. “Wel-ll—” 

Mom laughed at him. “You old fraud!” 
She kissed him again, then grabbed my hand. 
“Come on, son. Take your girl-friend for a 
ride on the Ferris wheel before lunch.” 


HE BIG RACE was scheduled to begin about 

three-fifteen, but like most harness races 
it was late getting under way. It was three- 
thirty before the first heat of the preceding 
race was over. At three-forty-five the bugle 
sounded for the first heat of the Free-for- 
All Trot. 

Mom and I sat in the grandstand right on 
the finish line, and already minutes before 
the start of the race, my mouth was dry and 
my heart was hammering against my ribs 
like a model-T with a carbon knock. 

The horses jogged past the stands in the 
order of their post positions. First in line, step- 
ping high to the music of the band, came the 
handsome gray, Hasty Prince. The Prince had 
drawn the pole position and so wore Number 
1. The stands rippled with applause when 
he trotted by, his driver sitting straight in 
his maroon and gray silks. Next appeared the 
dainty sorrel mare, Star Wilkes, shining like 
red-gold in the sun. The applause swelled in 
volume. Peter’s Pride and Peter the Miller 
were next in line, light bays both, sons of 
Peter the Great and as rugged and honest 
as trotters come. Last, completing the small 
select field, came Miss Independence, a dark 
bay mare by Konsor, colors green and white, 
driven by my Dad. 

The Miss stood just under sixteen hands. 
She had a long, powerful stride that usually 
cost her a length or so on the sharp turns 
of a half-mile track but that ate up ground 
on the straightaway. Her strongest opposi- 
tion in this race figured to come from the 
fast-starting mare Star Wilkes and from 
Peter the Miller. Hasty Prince had plenty of 
speed but a faint heart, and often broke when 
the pace got too hot for him. Peter’s Pride 
was a good game trotter—as what son of 
Peter the Great is not?—but appeared to 
lack the sheer “lick” necessary to win a race 
certain to be trotted in something right 
around 2:10. All in all, the Miller seemed 
the horse to beat. He had what Dad called 


“bottom” : always trotting his race and never 
giving up until the last heat was over. 

Starter Pop Callahan, shouting through 
his battered megaphone, lined the field up for 
the first “score.” Pop was a veteran of vast 
experience on the twice-around tracks. He 
claimed to be sixty-two but was almost cer- 
tainly in his early seventies, a lean, wiry old 
fellow with keen gray eyes and face burned 
deep bronze by the wind and sun of fifty rac- 
ing seasons. Pop knew each driver by his first 
name and talked continually to them at every 
start—joking, urging, threatening in turn. He 
had an amazing and colorful vocabulary. 
Frequently, when things went badly, his re- 
marks became bitingly sarcastic. 

“Jeff, pull that gray back into line. He’ll 
get plenty of racin’ in a minute or two. Bill, 
come up with that Miller hoss, come up I say! 
... Steady, steady now...all together. No, 
No, NO!... My Gawd, ain’t there a driver 
on this track that knows how to handle a 
trottin’ hoss?” 

Three times the five sleek standard-breds 
scored down past the stands before Pop sent 
them away. No driver was clever enough to 
get a jump on the rest of the field with eagle- 
eyed Pop handling the megaphone ; that was 
certain. On the fourth try the five horses 
were strung across the track in almost per- 
fect alignment and Pop was ready for them. 
“GO!” he bawled in his foghorn voice, and 
they were off. 

They went spinning into the back stretch 
with the catfooted Wilkes mare on top by a 
length and already hugging the pole. Hasty 
Prince second, Peter’s Pride third, the Miller 
fourth, and—three lengths back—Miss Inde- 
pendence. The Miss had got off slowly and 
the field had pulled away from her in a flash. 
When they reached the upper turn, still Star 
Wilkes was a length in the lead, and Dad 
and the Miss were in last place. As they swung 
into the stretch, the Wilkes mare was two 
lengths in front and drawing away. Going 
past the stands it was Star Wilkes, Peter’s 
Pride, Hasty Prince, the Miller, and Miss 
Independence. Dad was driving easily, evi- 
dently content just to follow the blistering 
pace. He hadn’t touched the Miss with the 
whip, and the rangy bay mare was trotting 
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so smoothly it almost seemed she was out 
merely for the exercise. 

At the head of the back stretch Bill Ran- 
dall made his move with the Miller. He hit 
the stout son of Peter the Great one crack 
with the whip, and the Miller drew up along- 
side Hasty Prince and looked him in the eye. 
Head and head they trotted for fifty yards or 
so and then the Prince could take no more. 
He went into a wretched floundering break, 
and the Miller swept by him. The two Peters 
were lapped together now, and together they 
came steaming into the home stretch—one 
length and one length and a half behind the 
flying Star Wilkes. The drive for the wire was 
on, and grimly the two Peter the Great trot- 
ters cut down the leader. Three abreast they 
came hurtling down the stretch, the drivers 
going furiously to the whip and the horses 
taking the punishment unflinchingly like the 
good game ones they were. They hit the fin- 
ish line almost simultaneously—the Miller 
first by a head, Star Wilkes second, Peter’s 
Pride third. The Miss was fourth, with Hasty 
Prince distanced. 

Time: 2:10%. 


E HURRIED DOWN out of the stands and 

back to the barn. Dad was just getting 

out of the sulky when we got there. He was 

humming “Beautiful Dreamer” under his 

breath and didn’t seem at all upset because his 

horse had finished fourth in a fiye-horse heat. 

“Real hoss race, wasn’t it, Caddie?” he 

said to Mom. Caddie was his pet name for 
Mom, whose first name was Caroline. 

“You know,” Dad went on, unbuckling the 
Miss’s belly-band, “next heat, the Miss here is 
gonna be the first trotter in county history to 
beat two-ten.” He chewed thoughtfully on a 
wooden matchstick. “Unless that Miller hoss 
beats her to it. He’s the darndest bulldog of a 
hoss I ever saw. Might win this doggone race 
yet. One sure thing—he’ll never quit.” 

He finished unhitching the Miss, put the 
blanket on her and started walking her around 
the paddock. Mom didn’t say anything and, 
after a few minutes, she went away to look 
at the prize quilts at the Grange exhibit. Dad 
looked after her with a chuckle. “Reckon 
we'll have to win this heat, son, or your 
mother won’t speak to us for a week!” 
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Pop Callahan got them away close together 
in the second heat. Only four horses started. 
Hasty Prince, having been distanced in the 
first heat, was ineligible to compete in the 
second. 

Star Wilkes hustled right to the front, and 
when the field turned into the back stretch, she 
was leading by a half-length. Peter’s Pride 
was second, the Miller third, and Miss In- 
dependence fourth. All the way around and 
past the stands the first time they held their 
positions unchanged. They flashed by the 
stands like wooden horses in a toy parade: 
Star Wilkes, now two lengths in front, Peter’s 
Pride, the Miller, and Miss Independence. 
Around the lower turn and into the back 
stretch in the same order. Midway of the back 
stretch what Mom and I had been waiting im- 
patiently for happened. Dad shook up the 
Miss and touched her lightly with the whip. 
At once the long-striding mare quickened 
her pace and began to move up through the 
pack. It was thrilling to watch. One after 
another she picked up the field until only Star 
Wilkes remained ahead of her. Stubbornly 
that fleet little mare clung to the lead —a 
length, a half-length, a neck. Swinging into 
the home stretch the Miss went wide, in spite 
of all Dad could do to hold her in. The Wilkes 
mare scurried around the turn so close to the 
rail that it seemed she’d pick up splinters in 
her satiny hide. A whole length back now, 
the Miss was in second place in the middle 
of the track with Peter’s Pride charging on 
her from the outside. Dingdong and hell-for- 
leather, down the stretch they came while the 
crowd went crazy. Three drivers went to the 
whip and still the Miss hung doggedly to the 
hub of the Wilkes mare’s sulky. Trotting 
like a machine, she slowly drew even and as 
Star Wilkes began to falter, moved on to take 
the lead. She went under the wire a length in 
front and going away. Behind her, Peter’s 
Pride came with a rush to head Star Wilkes 
out of the place. 

Time: 2:09%. A new track record for the 
Free-for-All Trot ! 

We met again in front of the Miss’s box- 
stall, and this time Mom was laughing and 
happy. She had a carrot for the Miss and a 
big hug for Dad. “I knew we'd win this heat !”” 
she cried. 
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Dad kept his face perfectly straight but he 
winked at me when Mom wasn’t looking. 
“We still have the Miller to beat in the next 
round before we can collect that silver cup 
and thousand dollar purse,” he reminded her. 

Mom was surprised. “The Miller ? Why, he 
was so tired in the last heat he didn’t even 
finish in the money! We'll beat him easily.” 

Dad smiled at her, the patient sort of smile 
a harness horseman reserves for his wife. 

“Sure he was tired, but he still could’ve 
given us an awful battle for that heat if Bill 
Randall hadn’t decided to wait with him and 
gamble for the next one. Pretty smart of Bill. 
Means we gotta win two heats in a row to beat 
him.” 

Mom just gave up. She said she didn’t un- 
derstand trotters and the men that drove ’em 
and never would. Dad grinned and started 
rubbing down the Miss’s legs with leg-wash. 
I did one leg while Dad was doing three. 
Then we put the Miss in the barn to rest, and 
walked over to the lunch counter in the ex- 
hibition hall. Bill Randall was standing there 
with a sandwich in one hand and a glass of 
milk in the other. Dad and Bill were real good 
friends. They had grown up on neighboring 
farms and had first “brushed” horses against 
each other when they had been boys of twelve 
and thirteen. 

““W on’t be no buggy ride this time for that 
long-legged mare of yours, George,” chuckled 
Bill, waving his sandwich. “The Miller and 
me are goin’ out to grab this one—right from 
the word!” 

Dad cocked an eyebrow at him. “Maybe so, 
Bill, maybe so. Time’ll tell—and the time’ll 
have to be considerable faster than two-ten 
and a half!” 


6 Ken CROWD WAS BUZZING with pleasant 
excitement when Mom and I took our 
places in the stands for the third and deciding 
heat. The spectators had just enjoyed a close 
hard finish in the final heat of the 2:14 Pace, 
and now they were eagerly awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the two finalists in the Free-for- 
All Trot. Very soon they came out on the 
track: the Miss sliding along loosely, the 
snappy-going Miller behind her. Both looked 
sharp and full of trot and the crowd clapped 
and clapped as they went by. My heart seemed 
to swell up till it filled my whole chest, and 
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Mom’s eyes were shining like stars. She 
was beautiful sitting there beside me, and 
down there on the track was my Dad and the 
Miss... oh gosh, I felt as if I’d burst with 
pride! 

The fiery Miller was too anxious on the first 
score. He broke in front and the bell called 
them back. Next the Miss lagged coming up 
to the line, and Pop Callahan yelled at Dad 
to put some life in her. Dad just laughed and 
waved his whip at Pop as he went by. Finally, 
on the fifth try, they got away to a fair start. 

Dad was in the pole position but that didn’t 
matter much because the Miss was always 
slow getting away. Bill Randall sent the 
Miller right into the lead at the break. It was 
clear to everybody in the stands what Bill’s 
tactics were to be this time. He would keep his 
trotter in front the whole mile if he could, 
trusting to the Miller’s great heart to stand 
the gaff. Bill knew that the only way he could 
win was to steal such a long lead early in the 
heat that the slow-starting Miss Independence 
could never catch him. 

In the back stretch the Miller was two 
lengths on top and he held his advantage 
all the way around. He had a quick choppy 
way of going and seemed to be fairly sizzling 
with speed as he went streaking past the 
stands. The Miss, with her low easy stride 
and faultless action, appeared to be just float- 
ing along. Dad had his stop-watch in his hand 
and soon now he would begin his drive. He 
had to begin it soon, for the Miller would 
never quit or “come back” to him. The Miller 
was all heart and flaming spirit, and surrender 
was not in his make-up. 

Into the lower turn they pounded, the 
Miller on the pole, the Miss on the outside. 
She took the turn on a long sweeping slant, 
so when she came into the back stretch she 
was squarely in the middle of the track. Dad 
asked her for all her speed now and she 
responded magnificently. She seemed to 
lengthen, to stretch out with the intensity of 
her effort. Foot by foot she cut down the 
lead of the little bulldog ahead of her, and 
when they came slashing into the upper turn, 
the dark bay muzzle was ahead of the light. 
Again on the turn the Miss went wide; not 
much, but enough to allow the dead-game 
Miller to regain the lead by a head. Now it 
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was indeed a horse race—down the home 
stretch side by side with both Bill Randall 
and Dad going to the whip and both trotters 
level as a pulled string, giving everything they 
had. Like a team they came smashing to the 
wire while the spectators as one man stood 
up and howled and hooted them home. One 
hundred yards to go—and suddenly my Dad 
put away his whip and began to hand-drive 
as only the truly great drivers ever can. His 
expert hands shot messages swarming along 
the taut reins to the Miss’s sensitive mouth, 
praising her, urging her, spurring her on. 
She had nothing left to give but a last drop 
of blazing courage. She gave it gloriously. 
Inch by tortured inch she fought her way 
abreast of the speeding Miller and then away. 
She crossed the finish line a long neck to the 
good. 
Time : 2 :08!4. Within an hour Dad and the 
Miss had twice shattered the record for the 
Free-for-All Trot! 

The crowd rushed down out of the stands 
to get to the winner’s circle, but Mom and I 
went straight to the barn and waited there. 
We were too excited to talk. I got the Miss’s 


blanket out of her stall and everything else 
I could think of that she might need. A lump 
came into my throat when I saw her coming 
through the track gate. Her sweat-blackened 
hide was streaked and splashed with lather. 
She must have been bone-tired from that bit- 
ter stretch duel with the Miller, but her fine 
head was held high, She moved lightly, 
proudly, as a champion should. The Miss had 
class and she showed it then as never before. 

Dad held the silver cup between his knees, 
the silver cup with its cargo of shining gold- 
pieces. He pulled up alongside us and smiled 
his slow, warming smile. His green silk driv- 
er’s cap was pushed back jauntily from his 
tanned forehead and his blue eyes glowed. He 
looked young and handsome and devil-may- 
care and we loved him. I lost track of things 
for awhile then, I guess, for my eyes were 
smarting and I couldn’t see very well. Mom 
was crying and laughing and kissing Dad, and 
I was shaking his hand at the same time. Then 
my eyes cleared up and I saw something I 
never thought I’d live to see. I saw Mom 
put her arms around the Miss’s neck and kiss 
her right between the eyes! 


Salesmanship at Sandy Hook 
By Jesse Stuart 


HUCKSTER drove his team up to a mountaineer’s shack near Sandy 
Hook, Kentucky. He parked his team and wagon in the shade, got 
down from the springboard seat and wrapped his checklines over the 


gatepost. 


“Have you got any poultry to sell?” he asked the mountaineer, who 
was lying barefooted in the shade of an apple tree, with his legs crossed, 
looking up through the green leaves to the sky. 

“Got over a hundred old hens and about a dozen roosters a-runnin’ 
around here I’ll sell ye,” the mountaineer grunted without bothering to 


et up. 


p 
“T’d like to buy all your chickens,” the huckster said. “What’s your 


price?” 


“Hit ain’t so much the price I’d like,” the mountaineer grunted. 

“Then what would you like?” the huckster asked. 

“Fer ye to hep the old lady and the boys ketch ’em,” the mountaineer 
said as he rolled over to a more comfortable position. 








Seeking the seclusion and peace of mind necessary for 
their work, the famous sculptress and the renowned 
philosopher found haven in the wilderness of Texas. 


Elisabet Ney at Liendo 
Plantation 


By Vernon Loggins 


VER a circuitous route—by “accom- 
O modation trains,” stagecoach, and 
from Mobile on in a “Pullman palace 
sleeping car” —Elisabet Ney reached New Or- 
leans. In the Southwest this city had been 
long referred to as “the mother of Texas.” 
And still in the year 1873 the traveler from 
the old South to Texas usually passed through 
New Orleans. The only other route was the 
wagon trail. Miss Ney, in a buggy or gig 
drawn by piebald Tyler, would have found 
“poesy” in the overland journey. No fears 
would have molested her: she would have 
been armed with pistols, which she had learned 
how to shoot, and she would have had at com- 
mand her hard look. But slow travel would 
have been too great a strain on her patience 
just now. She was too anxious to find a per- 
manent haven for herself and those dear to 
her. 

She saw New Orleans as just another 
American city to get out of as soon as possi- 
ble. Yet she seems to have had there two ex- 
periences which remained precious memories. 
One was witnessing a performance of Char- 
lotte Cushman as Lady Macbeth. The other 
was hearing the violinist, Henri Wieniawski, 
who was appearing in concert with Anton 
Rubinstein and two forgotten women sing- 
ers. The New Orleans newspaper critics raved 
at length over Rubinstein’s delicacy in inter- 
preting Chopin and his thunder in playing 
Liszt. But it was Wieniawski who impressed 
Miss Ney. She liked to compare his dashing 
boldness with that of a charger and contrast 





This essay is from Two Romantics and Their 
Ideal Life by Vernon Loggins, to be published in 
September, 1946, by the Odyssey Press, Inc. 


his impetuosity with her friend Joachim’s 
calm but supreme mastery. 

On the morning of her departure from 
New Orleans she was at the ferry slip at the 
foot of St. Ann Street by seven o’clock, in 
time for a hurried breakfast of “fried cakes” 
and café au lait in the adjacent French 
Market. She had even five minutes for a walk 
among the stalls. The accumulation of fruits 
and vegetables and flowers pleased her. But 
she frowned upon the meat eaters who were 
crowding around the counters laden with the 
remains of dead cows and pigs and sheep. The 
women’s apparel on display in the clothing 
bazaars made her look admiringly at her own 
immaculate tan woolen tunic. 

The ferry which took her across the Mis- 
sissippi to the New Orleans and Opelousas 
railroad depot left at seven-thirty. With her 
in the first-class saloon were forty or so, 
including a troupe of actors, a few prosper- 
ous-looking merchants and professional men 
with their wives, and a number of such South- 
erners as she had met at the reception given 
by the Stralendorffs shortly after her ar- 
rival in Thomasville. These !ast, who were 
dressed in faded outmoded clothes, were giv- 
ing up the old South for Texas. Also bound 
for new homes in Texas were the hundreds 
who were jammed on the open deck below. 
Looking down upon this motley assemblage 
through an open window, Miss Ney saw Ger- 
man peasants fresh from ships which had 
arrived the day before from Hamburg and 
Bremen—strapping young fathers, blonde 
girl mothers nursing babies at their breasts, 
and grandfathers and grandmothers in wood- 
en shoes. On their way to serve as replace- 
ments in railroad construction gangs were 
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Irish and Portuguese ditchers, in overalls, 
and Chinese cooks, with enigmatic faces and 
long black cues. Most numerous were the 
emigrants out of the old South—husbands and 
wives, with children of all ages, from Ten- 


and her best friend. So, while she admired, 
she felt resentment. The thought that such 
people formed the world into which her sons 
would grow to maturity made her mutter 
to herself, “Impossible !” 








Elisabet Ney, recognized as the first sculptress in Europe, and her hus- 
band, Edmund Montgomery, physician and philosopher, found refuge in 
America after being unhappily involved in the political intrigue which 
culminated in the Franco-Prussian War. With their housekeeper Cencie 
they lived two years in a farmhouse, called Ney Castle, near Thomasville, 
Georgia. True to their peculiar romantic ideals, they refused to admit to 
the world that they were married, even though they thereby cast doubt on 
the legitimacy of their two sons. Treated as social outcasts in Georgia, 
they decided to look elsewhere for a home, and turned to Texas, with the 
results which are recorded in this chapter. 








nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas. 

These uprooted Southerners, whether in 
the first-class saloon with her or among the 
steerage horde below, struck Miss Ney as 
highly interesting. Their defeat in the Civil 
War had swept them bare of everything ex- 
cept their courage. They had refused to be 
merged with the old South’s “lost generation.” 
They had had the grit to break away from 
dead lands and dead associations. Somehow 
they had scraped together enough money to 
get to Texas. Now, with their spirits intact, 
they were on their way. Many of them on the 
deck below were garbed in homespun jeans 
and gingham, dyed in hickory bark. Each 
was holding on to something—a bundle, a roll 
of patchwork quilts, a box, an old trunk, a 
shotgun, a baby, or maybe a scurvy dog. They 
were pathetically poor. But they still had their 
self-esteem, and they had to be respected. Miss 
Ney observed that the officials of the immigra- 
tion companies who were on hand to take 
care of their needs looked up to them as 
gentlemen and ladies. 

She felt a sort of admiration for them. 
Yet she knew that their kind was making up 
Texas. If she found a home there, such as 
these would be her neighbors. They were 
blood brothers of the Thomasville villagers 
who had looked with scornful eyes at her 


She was relieved when she got into one of 
the first-class cars her train carried and could 
see the steerage horde no more. But at Bra- 
shear City, where she transferred to the 
steamship for Galveston, she had to rub shoul- 
ders with the homespun-clad Southerners. 
And all that night they kept her awake. Her 
stateroom was just above the wide saloon in 
which they were herded. No sleeping accom- 
modations were provided for them. So, with 
their fiddles playing loudly and calling figures, 
they spent their one night at sea dancing and 
singing. Such tunes as “Old Dan Tucker,” 
“Run, Nigger, Run,” “Can’t Catch a Red 
Bird,” and “Never Push a Man Down When 
He’s Climbing Up a Hill” were still tossing 
about in Miss Ney’s mind when she landed 
in low flat Galveston, green in January with 
dwarf magnolias and oleanders. The passage 
from Brashear City had required exactly 
twenty-two and a half hours. 

She drove at once to the German consulate. 
The presiding official she met there was Julius 
Runge, a young man with the mien of a leader 
not easily discouraged. Trained for the con- 
sular service in his native Germany, he had 
sought an appointment in Texas because of 
enthusiastic reports from relatives who had 
settled at Indianola, a thriving port on Mata- 
gorda Bay, seventy-five miles below Galves- 
ton. His few years in Texas had made him an 
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enthusiast over the state. A hurricane had a 
few months before threatened to wipe off the 
face of the earth the city of Indianola. But 
Mr. Runge’s relatives who resided there had 
survived, and his faith in Texas was un- 
shaken. That any hurricane might sweep 
away any Texas coast town was to him the 
last of possibilities. Miss Ney left the con- 
sulate with her hopes greatly heightened. 

And in her portmanteau she carried a let- 
ter of introduction from Consul Runge to his 
friend Robert Leisowitz, a cotton factor and 
land agent, who lived in Brenham, about a 
hundred miles northwest of Galveston. Bren- 
ham, populated mainly by Germans, who had 
been streaming into Texas since the 1830's, 
was the seat of Washington County, looked 
upon in 1873 as one of the most choice of 
Texas “garden spots.” 

Miss Ney had time to get the late afternoon 
train out of Galveston. Her fifty-mile ride to 
Houston, which she had to pass through in 
order to get to Brenham, was over the most 
low-lying, the most treeless, the most bereft 
country she had ever seen. Her hopes dropped 
lower and lower. Darkness came and shut out 
the ugliness before she got to the forest of 
pines in which the city of Houston had been 
built. 

There she changed to a sleeping-car, but she 
sat up all the way to Brenham, where she did 
not arrive until two o’clock in the morning. 
The hotel at which she spent the rest of the 
night would not have been out of place in a 
village in the Rhine valley. The few articles 
of furniture in the lobby were obviously the 
work of a west German peasant cabinetmaker. 
The servant who showed Miss Ney to her 
room spoke only a Rhenish dialect. 

The next morning she met Mr. Leisowitz, 
and that afternoon in his company she re- 
traced by train part of her journey of the 
night before. That is, she went back as far as 
Hempstead, twenty miles east of Brenham. 
Three or four of these miles cut across the 
junglelike valley of the Brazos de Dios, where 
the trees, bare of leaves and weighed down 
with great masses of moss, were gigantic. 
“There’s probably no valley on the American 
continent more fertile, more subject to floods, 
and more infested with snakes and malaria,” 
said Mr. Leisowitz. A month before, the river 
had overflowed its banks, and was still swol- 


len. The water was brown and slimy and 
sickening to look at. How could the beauty- 
loving Spanish have called such a stream 
“Arms of God?” Before the train got across 
the valley the stench of decayed vegetation 
had crept inside the cars. 

And Consul Runge had spoken of Wash- 
ington County as a “garden spot!” Could 
Miss Ney trust what Mr. Leisowitz was say- 
ing about the plantation they were on their 


way to inspect? 


HE NAME of the place was enchanting— 

Liendo Plantation. The name was de- 
rived, Mr. Leisowitz explained, from the 
Mexican, Justo Liendo, who had been the 
original grantee of the land. But the name 
Brazos de Dios was also enchanting ! 

In Hempstead the two rented a convey- 
ance and started for the plantation. The road, 
paralleling on the right the railway leading 
to Houston, was rutted and rough, and every 
now and then they were plunged axle-deep 
into a mud hole. Two miles out they forded 
a shallow stream, the color of ashes. 

“Tt’s called Clear Creek,” said Mr. Leiso- 
witz. 

“The Texans obviously have a sense of 
irony,” said Miss Ney. 

After another mile they turned north across 
the railroad tracks and entered a forest trail 
just wide enough for their buggy to pass. Soon 
they were in a thicket of hickory and moss- 
hung oaks, with a rich green undergrowth of 
yaupon and holly. After a mile of this pic- 
turesque passageway through the woods, they 
came to a brook, known as Pond Creek. This 
time Miss Ney, to her joy, saw running water 
of crystal clearness. The bridge for vehicles 
had been washed away, and the sandy banks 
were too steep for fording. So they got out 
of the buggy, crossed the brook on a flat- 
tened log, and went the rest of the way by 
foot. 

The distance to the plantation house was 
less than three hundred yards, but the live 
oaks surrounding it were so dense that the 
white clapboard building, which had been 
for some time unoccupied, loomed in front 
of them almost before they saw it. They stood 
facing wide balustered verandas, upstairs 
and down. Supporting the gable which ex- 
tended out over the verandas from the center 
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of the roof were rectangular columns, with- 
out capitals. The only deliberate ornamenta- 
tion was an aperture in the apex of the gable, 
in which was fixed a bronze lone star, the 
emblem of Texas, with the date 1853 worked 
in among the five points. The house was only 
twenty years old. It was newer and simpler 
than the plantation mansions Miss Ney had 
seen in the vicinity of Thomasville, but none 
of them approached it in impressiveness. 

“Who could have been the architect ?” asked 
Miss Ney. 

“T’ve never heard,” answered Mr. Leiso- 
witz. “Probably the planter who had it built 
and his wife and the carpenters did all the 
designing.” 

“Then it’s a sublime accident,” said Miss 
Ney. 

The height, the massiveness, the placing of 
the windows with their green shutters—all 
were right. There was a homespun quality 
about the building which made it fit perfectly 
into the live oak grove in which it stood. 

Miss Ney observed with great interest the 
narrow lean-to shingle roof which reached 
the length of the west side of the house and 
served to shut out the hot afternoon sun from 
the lower floor. 

She and Mr. Leisowitz walked up on the 
veranda and into the central hall. There was 
no simulation of a palatial stairway. There 
was simply a flight of steps which one as- 
cended from the back. Miss Ney was glad that 
the rooms were bare of all furnishings. She 
wished to see them as they really were. There 
were six downstairs, two on each side of 
the hall, and two in the rear wing of the house. 
All were large and high and airy, with plast- 
ered ceilings and walls. 

The rear wing, which extended northward 
from the west half of the main house, was also 
provided with lower and upper verandas, con- 
nected at the far end by open stairs. To one 
who entered the front door of the house and 
looked through the hall and down the back 
veranda, the shingle roof of the little pavilion 
which sheltered the underground cistern ap- 
peared to be right under this outside stair- 
way. 

Miss Ney and Mr. Leisowitz wandered to 
the upper floor, and out upon the second story 
veranda. Miss Ney first looked southward, 
and through the treetops she could catch 


glimpses of the winter-gray forest through 
which she had driven. Then she looked to- 
ward the west, where the view of an open field 
was unobstructed. Down rows marked with 
dead cornstalks the setting sun was shooting 
wide streamers of gold and yellow. A quarter 
of a mile from the house, silhouetted against 
the pink and orange glow of the sky, stood a 
detached live oak, green and free, two hun- 
dred years old, and yet youthful. Maybe it 
fell a little short of the height and spread of 
Thomasville’s “Great Oak.” But it did not 
have a village crowding around it. It stood in 
a field where its full splendor could be seen 
and feit. 

From the moment Miss Ney discovered the 
tree, she was unaware of the presence of Mr. 
Leisowitz. Stretching out her arms, like a 
druidess proclaiming a benediction, she said, 
“Here will I live! And here will I die!” 

On the drive back to Hempstead Mr. Leiso- 
witz tried to make her realize the cost of main- 
taining such a place. He tried to make her 
understand that in Texas at that time any 
plantation of the type of Liendo was a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset. She was so thrilled 
by the “lordly pleasure-house” to which des- 
tiny had led her that she did not even hear 
what Mr. Leisowitz said. 

By the time they got back to Hempstead, the 
stars were out in all their glory. Not even 
in Madeira and Egypt had the Milky Way 
been so spangled with constellations, so bright, 
and so near. Texas might be horrid in the 
daytime. At night it was a paradise. And 
Liendo Plantation was always a paradise. 
Once she and her best friend and little sons 
were settled there they would never between 
dawn and sunset venture away from their 
own acres. 

She lost no time in dispatching a telegram 
to Dr. Montgomery. It read: “Beautiful !— 
Elisabet Ney.” 


HE Doctor knew how to interpret the 

one-word message. He had anticipated it, 
and by the time it reached him all arrange- 
ments had been made for Uncle Archie to 
take over control of farm, gin, horses, cows, 
wagons, buggy, tools, and Ney Castle itself. 
Cencie, with the aid of quantities of quinine, 
had gained back much of her strength. So, 
a few days after Miss Ney first saw Liendo 
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Plantation, her best friend—with Cencie, the 
babies, and trunks and boxes packed with 
clothing, linen, blankets, silver, china, oriental 
hangings, Napoleonic lace, books, and 
microscopes—was off for Texas. 

Miss Ney did not waste her time while 
awaiting his arrival. She succeeded in win- 
ning several lasting friends and supporters— 
Mr. Leisowitz and his wife in Brenham, Mr. 
Runge in Galveston, and two young lawyers 
in Hempstead, Abner Gaines Lipscomb and 
Thomas Reese. Though she probably did not 
once use the words marriage and husband and 
wife in the hearing of these new friends, she 
was careful not to let any one of them doubt 
that the two babies she so often spoke of 
were her own, that Dr. Montgomery was their 
father, and that they were legitimate. She 
insisted upon being called Miss Ney, because, 
she explained, it was beyond her power to 
change the name under which she had at- 
tained distinction as an artist and she saw no 
sense in being known to some as Miss Ney 
and to others as Mrs. Montgomery. She also 
insisted that the name Ney be pronounced in 
the French manner. Mindful of hers and her 
best friend’s folly in antagonizing their neigh- 
bors in Georgia, she tried, without any real 
sacrifice of her scruples, to be tactful in Texas. 
Still, uppermost in her mind was the image 
of the rail fences around Liendo Plantation 
shutting out all the world from her and from 
those she loved. 

On the arrival of these four loved ones in 
Galveston she was at the pier to meet them. 
That night at eleven o’clock they all reached 
Hempstead, where three rooms had been re- 
served for them at Snell’s Hotel. The next 
morning Miss Ney discovered that in each of 
the rooms the plaster down near the base 
boards was crumbling. Arti, very curious and 
very active, investigated everything within his 
reach. Afraid that he might decide to make 
a meal out of plaster, his mother and father 
left Snell’s and found lodgings at the Hunter 
House, where the walls offered nothing for a 
little boy nearing two to pick out and put into 
his mouth. 

On March 4, after several days of discus- 
sion with Mr. Lipscomb and Mr. Reese over 
legal technicalities pertaining to the putt 
chase of land, Edmund Montgomery became 
the owner of Liendo Plantation. All together 
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there were eleven hundred acres, only a frac- 
tion of the original plantation. The price 
agreed upon was $10,000. For a quarter of 
that amount Dr. Montgomery paid cash in 
gold. For the rest he gave notes—$4,000 due 
December 1, 1873, and $3,500 due December 
1, 1874. 

That afternoon he and his family left the 
Hunter House. Miss Ney, in a new sidesaddle 
on a newly purchased roan horse, led the way 
to Liendo over a back road which wound 
among fields, meadows, and copses. The Doc- 
tor and Cencie, who had Arthur and Lorne in 
her lap, drove in a shining new buggy drawn 
by a newly purchased sorrel. Spring had al- 
ready transformed the countryside. Gray trees 
were dappled with the delicate green of young 
leaves. Peach and pear orchards were in full 
blossom. Bluebonnets and clover, almost ready 
to burst into bloom, blanketed wide patches 
of the meadows. In the copses violets, tiny 
forget-me-nots, buttercups, and fragrant 
sweet william had been in flower for two or 
three weeks. Nature was again new. And 
again new were the hearts of Elisabet Ney 
and her best friend. They came to Clear 
Creek, which formed the western boundary 
of their property. At this point in its course 
it did not belie its name: its waters in the 
afternoon sun were of a dazzling trans- 
parency. 

Nearing the plantation house, they passed 
fields where Negro plowmen—their tenants 
—were turning the sandy soil into straight 
evenly spaced rows. Hempstead merchants 
had been sending out household and kitchen 
equipment. A Swiss cabinet-maker, prodded 
by Miss Ney, had delivered “sawbuck” furni- 
ture—crude unstained pine tables, shelves for 
books, cabinets, narrow plank cots, and fold- 
ing stools. Cencie, who had the habit of worry- 
ing over little material cares, found Liendo 
ready for the plain living her employers in- 
sisted upon. Here in distant Texas, in this 
homespun mansion, they did not wish to be 
reminded of the frills of civilization. 

For his study and laboratory Dr. Mont- 
gomery chose the lightest room in the house, 
the southwest chamber upstairs. Miss Ney’s 
room was directly across the hall. To the back 
was Cencie’s room, which also served as the 
nursery. 

Late that afternoon the devoted house- 
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keeper put the babies to bed—Arti in a cradle 
which some former occupant of Liendo had 
left behind, and Lorne in a basket which Miss 
Ney had picked up in Madeira and had been 
carrying about with her ever since. Then 
Cencie prepared supper. But Miss Ney and 
the Doctor were too overwhelmed with emo- 
tion to bother about food. They lingered 
on the front veranda, watching the red ball 
of the sun drop behind the dark rich branches 
of the giant live oak. The fires within them 
had never burned brighter. In this perfect re- 
treat, where at every turn their eyes met a 
vista of beauty, they were at last in position 
to fulfill their destinies. Nothing now could 
stop the philosopher Montgomery from de- 
termining the source of life. And nothing 
could stop the sculptor Ney: as she had 
shaped her genii brothers into forms of 
beauty, she would mould the bodies and 
minds of two such sons as the world had never 
known. 


D* MontTcoMErY had not taken many 
walks along the banks of Pond Creek 
until he began finding Indian arrowheads. . . 


Up until the third decade of the nineteenth 


century, the wooded country of which Liendo 
Plantation was a part formed the main hunt- 
ing grounds of the Karankawas. The presence 
of these redskins was a prime menace to the 
American colonists who, under the leadership 
of Stephen Fuller Austin, began to arrive 
in Texas in 1821. Within a few years Ameri- 
cans were settled on lands stretching out in all 
directions from a point on the west bank of 
the Brazos just twenty miles below Liendo. 
At this point, on a knoll too high to be flooded, 
the colonists built their capital, San Felipe. 
By 1836, the year when the Americans in 
Texas broke from Mexico and set up an inde- 
pendent republic, the Indians in the vicinity 
of San Felipe had been exterminated or driven 
to the north and west. Except for arrowheads, 
they had left nothing on the land to mark their 
occupancy. The few Spanish and Mexicans 
who had touched there had left only an oc- 
casional name—such as Liendo, San Felipe, 
and Brazos de Dios. 

When the republic of Texas was divided 
into local governmental units, this region was 
included in Austin County. By the 1840's it 
was everywhere known as “Groce’s country,” 


after Jared Groce, the pioneer colonist whose 
family owned many thousands of its acres. 
It was in shape a rectangle, seven or eight 
miles from east to west, and forty miles from 
north to south. The Brazos was the western 
boundary, and on the east, extending all the 
way to the Gulf of Mexico, eighty miles dis- 
tant, was the Houston Prairie. Across the 
river from the northwest corner of the rec- 
tangle stood the original capital of the Repub- 
lic of Texas, Washington-on-the Brazos. San 
Felipe overlooked the southwest corner. By 
the time Texas was annexed to the United 
States, in 1846, this productive region was 
a patchwork of plantations, farms, and forest. 
The land was held by scarcely more than two 
hundred, many of whom had come into Texas 
with Stephen F. Austin. The slaves they 
owned numbered more than a thousand. 

By the 1850’s a dozen or so of these settlers 
were men of wealth, and all were prosperous. 
After years of living in crude log structures, 
they were in position to build homes which 
they could with pride pass on to their de- 
scendants. Thus, always on upland, usually 
near the source of a creek or brook, new res- 
idences arose—houses which were substan- 
tial, attractive, and often imposing. Among 
them the most notable were Liendo, erected 
by Leonard Wharton Groce, and its neighbor 
to the east, Alta Vista, the property of Jared 
Ellison Kirby. 

Until 1856, the only village in “Groce’s 
country” was Rock Island, situated three 
miles northwest of Liendo. It was made up of 
a general store and post office, a blacksmith 
shop, a cotton gin, an inn with stables, and 
a cottage or two. Here the highway from 
Houston divided, one branch going northwest 
to Washington-on-the-Brazos and Independ- 
ence and another due west to Chappell Hill 
and Brenham. 

Schools and churches were not practicable 
in a country so thinly settled. Children were 
taught by governesses or tutors until they 
were twelve or thirteen. Then, accompanied 
by slaves to look after their comforts, they 
went to boarding school. They did not have to 
go to distant places. Across the river from 
Rock Island—in the “garden spot of Texas,” 
Washington County—the Methodists spon- 
sored, at Chappell Hill, Soule University and, 
at Independence, the Baptists maintained 
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Baylor. Affiliated with each institution was a 
“seminary for females.” In the vicinity of 
Rock Island were the only two churches 
nearer than San Felipe or Washington-on- 
the-Brazos. These were Kirby’s Chapel 
(Methodist) and Salem Church (Baptist). 
In 1856, a planter from Tuscaloosa Coun- 
ty, Alabama, a widower, visited a brother 
who owned a tract of several thousand acres 
lying northwest of Rock Island. Walnut 
Creek, lined with cottonwoods and pecan and 
walnut trees, flowed through this property. 
At the springs which marked the source of 
the creek the owner had built a handsome 
twelve-room house, topped by a cupola, which 
served as an observatory. Here with his fam- 
ily and scores of slaves he was living a life of 
Southern plenty. His prosperity did not al- 
together please his Alabama brother, who 
wrote as follows to his thirteen-year-old 
daughter and little sons: “This is a iand of 
surprises, my children. Riding in a stage- 
coach over the Houston Prairie, you think 
you're sailing in a ship on the sea. The tall 
Texas marsh grass bends to every breeze, 
and shimmers in the sun like water. Think 
of being in the midst of it from dawn till dark. 
I didn’t see a roof from the time I left Hous- 
ton City until I got to Alta Vista, the first 
plantation you pass when you come into this 
fertile valley. The uplands here yield a bale 
of cotton to the acre, and the bottoms are good 
for two or three. Poverty is unknown. The 
people are all selfish and proud. The men all 
go armed. They pretend that the Indians 
might come back, or that there might be an 
uprising of the slaves, who are held down by 
whip and cord. But the truth is that these 
people distrust one another. Of late a good 
many duels have been fought to the death. I 
wish your uncle had never come out here. But 
I can say that these people believe in educa- 
tion. Your uncle’s daughters have learned at 
Independence how to make right pretty music 
on the piano, and his older boy has read the 
Anabasis and is a thorough master of the 
rule of three. Last Sunday we all worshiped at 
Salem Church. It was a forceful sermon we 
heard, preached by a divine from the uni- 
versity at Independence.The women had on 
finery you wouldn’t expect to see in this far- 
away country. After service I looked over the 
churchyard. The few graves are all marked 


with costly tombstones—too costly, I think. 
Texas is not for us, my children. We'll stay 
in Alabama, where men still have faith in their 
neighbors.” 

Before the Alabamian got back to Tusca- 
loosa, surveyors were at work dividing into 
lots a farm three miles south of Rock Island. 
Two years later, in 1858, buildings, a number 
of which were brick stores, stood on these lots. 
The farm—originally the property of the 
Groce family—-was now an incorporated 
town, with a mayor, five aldermen, and a 
constable, and with the name Hempstead. 
The population was already more than a thou- 
sand. There were half a dozen saloons where 
hard liquor was sold, and three or four cot- 
tages near the business center had been re- 
served as legalized houses of prostitution. 
The most important building was the union 
depot for the Texas Central and Washington 
County railroads. To the construction of these 
two transportation lines Hempstead owed its 
existence. Only twelve other centers in Texas 
in the year 1858 were more populous. 

Volume one, number one of Hempstead’s 
first newspaper, a weekly called the Courier, 
appeared June 1, 1859. Early issues contained 
the advertisements of land agents and con- 
veyancers, a potter, a “steam manufacturer 
of furniture,” blacksmiths, a saddler, dry 
goods merchants, grocers, an auctioneer, doc- 
tors, and lawyers. A confectioner assured the 
public that his ice cream was made according 
to the best New Orleans recipes. A book- 
seller promised that he would keep in stock 
sufficient copies of Bonner’s New York Mag- 
azine, in which Mr. Dickens’ latest serial 
(A Tale of Two Cities) was appearing. A 
dancing master announced that he was pre- 
pared to teach “the London lancer quadrille, 
the cotillion, the waltz, the mazourka with 
three and six steps, the schottische, the polka, 
the Highland fling, the hornpipe, and fancy 
steps of all descriptions.” The Texas Masonic 
Institute, housed in a building three-quarters 
of a mile north of the depot, announced male 
and female departments, with four teachers 
in each : at $12.50 a month, a boy was offered 
“board, washing, bed, and bedding” and tui- 
tion in Latin, Greek, and mathematics; and 
girls, received as day pupils, were promised 
the best instruction in Spanish, needlework, 
piano playing, drawing, and painting in oils 
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and water colors. Druggists and patent medi- 
cine companies advertised tonics guaranteed 
“to kill agues and fevers.” An ambrotypist 
declared that he was equipped to go about the 
country taking pictures in a tent. A New 
Orleans slave trader offered “choice lots of 
Maryland and Virginia Negroes, compris- 
ing field hands, mechanics, washers and iron- 
ers, seamstresses, etc.” News items in early 
numbers of the Courier told of the dedication 
of a Methodist church, plans that were under 
way for the construction of a race course and 
agricultural fair grounds, a magic lantern 
show which had delighted Hempstead, and a 
grand balloon ascension which many had gone 
to Houston to see. Among those listed as 
recent arrivals at Hempstead’s leading hos- 
telry, Snell’s Hotel, were prospectors from 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Alabama, cotton 
buyers from as far away as New York, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Hongkong, and the 
most famous of Texans, General Sam Hous- 
ton. 

In 1860, a young Illinois adventurer, who 
kept a diary, wandered down to Texas, and 
for several months served as clerk at the 
Hempstead railroad depot. He helped the 
town fight a yellow fever epidemic, learned 
what it meant to be tortured by ticks, felt his 
spine tingle at the eerie warning of rattle- 
snakes, and fell in love with two of the town 
belles, both named Kate. But what the adven- 
turer from Illinois talked most about when 
he got away from Hempstead was the number 
of men he had seen killed there. So talked 
others. And they did not, like the Alabama 
widower, dignify the act by calling it duelling. 
To them it was plain murder. Hempstead was 
still a very young town when it was known 
throughout the Southwest as “Six-Shooter 
Junction.” 

The changes which the coming of the rail- 
roads brought to “Groce’s country” were 
slight when compared with the revolution 
worked by the Civil War. Sons of planters, 
farmers, and townsmen—many of whom had 
got their first military drill at Camp Groce, 
established on Clear Creek, near Liendo— 
served in the armies of the Confederacy. 
Hempstead became a hospital center for con- 
valescents. There was little actual fighting 
nearer than southern Louisiana. Yet the im- 
pact of the war was strongly felt in this dis- 
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tant locality. Hempstead and the country 
around—like the rest of the South—were al- 
ready exhausted when in the spring of 1865 
came the defeat which meant social upheaval. 

Among the officers of the Northern army 
of occupation which took over the Southwest 
was General George Armstrong Custer. Late 
in the summer of 1865, after a difficult march 
from Alexandria, Louisiana, he arrived with 
his troops in Hempstead. Within a few days 
he was joined by General Philip Henry Sheri- 
dan, supreme commander of the district made 
up of Louisiana and Texas. Sheridan at once 
placed Custer in command of all cavalry 
forces in Texas, and then rushed back to his 
headquarters in New Orleans. Custer in the 
meantime had encamped his men on the banks 
of Clear Creek, where Camp Groce had 
stood. 

The Confederacy had had no defenders 


more faithful and more ardent than Leonard 


Wharton Groce and his wife, the master and 
mistress of Liendo, four of whose sons had 
fought under General Lee. Yet when Mrs. 
Groce found out that Mrs. Custer was with 
her husband and that they were living in a 
tent she offered them the use of Liendo. They 
preferred tent life. But they were happy 
to receive the roast mutton and milk and 
jellies Mrs. Groce sent them from time to 
time, and were especially thankful for the loan 
of chairs with backs. 

From Leonard Wharton Groce and other 
Texans tolerant enough to realize that a 
Yankee could be a gentleman, General Custer 
learned the etiquette of the deer chase as ap- 
proved by Southerners. By the end of No- 
vember, when the General was ordered to 
break camp and move to Austin, a hundred 
miles west, he was a virtuoso at blowing a 
hunting horn. He was also the possessor of 
hounds—given to him, a puppy at a time, by 
this Texan and that. Until the “last stand” 
at the Little Big Horn in Dakota Territory 
(June 25, 1876), General Custer was to be 
accompanied by dogs trained to obey his 
varied horn calls. 

Mrs. Custer was later to write in detail of 
her days in a tent on Clear Creek. She was 
to remember gratefuliy the hospitality of the 
master and mistress of Liendo, the friendli- 
ness of the Texans who hunted deer with her 
husband, and their charm in telling “tall 
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tales.”” She was also to remember the rattle- 
snakes, the ticks, the chiggers, the scorpions, 
the horned toads, the summer heat, and the 
winter “northers.” She was to recall the mis- 
fortunes of the founder of the town of Hemp- 
stead, Richard Rodgers Peebles, who, because 
he was a native of Ohio and—like General 
Sam Houston—a staunch Unionist, was per- 
secuted and imprisoned. She was to tell of the 
bewilderment of the freedmen, who had hith- 
erto been held down by whip and cord. She 
was to lament the lawlessness in the land: 
she was to refer to the wanton murder of a 
prominent planter a few days before her ar- 
rival in Hempstead. But she was to say little 
about the numbing confusion and hopeless- 
ness of the people of “Groce’s country” dur- 
ing that year 1865. Yet she must have known 
when she paid a courtesy call at Liendo that 
the furniture, china, cut glass, bric-a-brac, 
chandeliers, painting, draperies, and carpets 
she saw there would soon find their way into 
auction rooms. She must have known that 
Liendo Plantation would soon fall into new 
hands. With all her interest in the paradoxical 
and dramatic, Mrs. Custer could have hardly 
imagined that the new owners of Liendo 
would be a philosopher from Scotland and a 
woman sculptor famous in her native Ger- 
many... 

The section of Texas in which Miss Ney 
had vowed to live and die was just a little 
older than she and her best friend. All of its 
traditions were Southern—not Western. Its 
story was like that of Thomasville, Georgia, 
or the rich agricultural regions of central 
Alabama, or the Delta country of Mississippi : 
a story of a grab of land from the aborigines, 
of a quick development of an Anglo-Saxon 
civilization through the power of slave labor, 
and of the loss of that power. But nothing in 
the history of “Groce’s country” interested 
Miss Ney, now that she was there, beyond the 
fact that the Karankawas had left arrow- 
heads on Liendo Plantation. 

All during her first spring in Texas she 
was ecstatic. Mounted on her sorrel or roan, 
dressed in bloomers and wearing her parasol 
hat, she would ride wildly over her fields, 
through splendid stretches of bluebonnets, in 
a sunlight that shone and dazzled to her soul’s 
perfect satisfaction. She fancied that she was 
as free as the mockingbirds, whose singing 
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outside her window at night transported her 
into a realm of joy and bliss. 

Her best friend was as indifferent as she 
toward the facts about the land in which they 
had found their “lordly pleasure-house.” Bent 
over his microscopes from early morning till 
late evening, he saw only protoplasm. He too 
felt free—he too was ecstatic. 

Before the spring of 1873 came to an end, 
“Groce’s country,” hitherto a part of Austin 
County, was by act of the state made an in- 
dependent governmental unit. The new 
county thus created was named Waller, and 
Hempstead was declared the seat. In spite of 
the immigrants who since 1866 had been 
pouring in from the old South, the blacks, 
an easy prey to political bosses, were still 
greatly in the majority. The one hope for 
local government with a strong police power 
had been the vote of the Germans who had 
settled in great numbers in the portions of 
Austin County outside “Groce’s country.” 
Now this hope was gone. Hempstead and the 
region around were doomed to become a para- 
dise for carpetbaggers, who had also been 
pouring in since 1866. A new wail of woe 
went up from lovers of law and order, among 
whom were blacks as well as whites. The new 
occupants of Liendo were too absorbed in 
their great dreams to hear the cries of the mis- 
erable people who dwelt outside their gates. 


A’ THESE PEOPLE were too weighed down 
by the problems of the times to think 
much about the fact that their new neighbors 
at Liendo were a philosopher who had written 
books in both German and English and a 
sculptress who had carved statues of Euro- 
pean statesmen and kings. Hempstead had al- 
ways associated Liendo with famous persons. 
Hadn’t General Houston while journeying 
between Washington-on-the-Brazos and the 
city named after him invariably stopped at 
Liendo for a visit with his friends the Groces? 
Hadn’t the local reception committee almost 
persuaded Horace Greeley to remain in 
Hempstead long enough to be honored with a 
barbecue on the grounds of Liendo when he 
was on his tour of Texas in 1871? That the 
place was now the home of two celebrities 
seemed to Hempstead in keeping with its tra- 
ditions. Ab Lipscomb and Tom Reese, the 
lawyers who had arranged for the sale of the 
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plantation, were telling everybody that Miss 
Ney and Dr. Montgomery were a lady and a 
gentleman, not carpetbaggers. Whatever the 
people thought of the sculptress and the phil- 
osopher was all thought in kindness. 

The first of the local women to call on Miss 
Ney was her neighbor at Alta Vista, Mrs. 
Helen Marr Kirby. In her, Miss Ney met a 
trim little lady with a determined face and a 
charming frankness. A native of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, she had grown up at Chappell Hill, 
Texas, and had been educated at Wesleyan 
College, in Macon, Georgia. In 1858, she had 
married the wealthy owner of Alta Vista, 
Jared Ellison Kirby, a young widower, who 
looked like Lord Byron. By 1863 she had 
borne him three sons. Then, in 1865, a few 
months after the end of the Civil War, he 
had become the victim of one of those wanton 
murders which stirred Mrs. Custer to cry 
out against the lawlessness of the land. With 
three children of her own and two stepchil- 
dren, with her slaves freed and her money 
worthless, with no resources except acres 
of ground for which no renters were avail- 
able, Mrs. Kirby had had to draw upon that 
courage which her determined face bespoke. 
The year 1866 had been her most trying year, 
made all the harder by the death of her young- 
est son. The following year (with the finan- 
cial backing of a Jewish merchant in Hemp- 
stead, Sam Schwartz, a Confederate veteran 
and friend of education) she had converted 
Alta Vista into a boarding school for girls. 
The school had turned out to be a remark- 
able success. Mrs. Kirby had been able to 
educate her stepchildren, and now she was 
thinking about the future of her own boys, 
the older of whom was fifteen and the younger 
twelve. She was teaching them the value of 
industry and independence. They had a dairy 
of their own—were themselves milking cows, 
making butter, and taking it to Hempstead 
to sell. But their mother didn’t want them 
to grow to maturity in Waller County. “Law- 
less men have placed a curse upon this coun- 
try,” she said to Miss Ney. “I shall not stay 
here.” 

After her visit to Liendo Mrs. Kirby was 
ready to make excuses for her eccentric 
neighbor. Miss Ney, it was true, wore odd 
clothes: so had General Houston. Miss Ney 
wished to be called by her professional name: 


so did Augusta Jane Evans, the South’s favor- 
ite literary lady, who had lived for a time 
at San Antonio. As to the impression Mrs. 
Kirby produced upon Miss Ney, there seems 
to have been none. If the artist who had 
vowed to show to the world the meaning of 
emancipated womanhood had stopped to 
think, she might have been interested in Mrs. 
Kirby, a lady with provincial ways to be sure, 
but an independent person, an educator on the 
eve of a splendid career. But all Miss Ney 
cared to think at the time was that she had no 
desire for social intercourse with the people 
among whom she was living. 

On a hot day early in the summer she seized 
the opportunity of making known her wishes. 
A party of four or five women from Hemp- 
stead called at Liendo, and were graciously 
shown by Cencie into the southeast parlor. 
The women sat on folding stools, wondering 
when the “sawbuck” furniture they saw in 
the room would be replaced and what sort of 
apparel the famous sculptress would have on 
when she made her entrance. One of them was 
a daughter-in-law of Leonard Wharton 
Groce, and had herself lived at Liendo when 
it was a tastefully furnished haven of hos- 
pitality. Another was Hempstead’s own liter- 
ary lady, Lottie Cameron Efnor, a Texas 
bluestocking, whose poems were known 
throughout the South. Though born in On- 
ondaga County, New York, Mrs. Efnor was 
a Southerner. Since her early girlhood she 
had lived in Texas, where her father had 
come as one of Austin’s colonists. As far back 
as she could remember she had been reading 
books and making up verses. For twenty 
years her poems, which were either humorous 
or sentimental, had been appearing in South- 
ern newspapers, and by now the published 
pieces numbered many hundreds. She was 
equal to any subject, from Dean Swift’s 
sadistic treatment of Stella and Vanessa to 
the plight of a landless young Texan in love 
with a landed belle. She had also published 
many essays in prose, on stich topics as uni- 
versal peace and the savagery of cremation 
as a mode of disposing of the dead. More- 
over, she was a suffragette. Even Miss Ney 
might have pronounced this daughter of 
Texas a modern woman. 

But the famous sculptress was obviously 
in no hurry to come downstairs to greet Mrs. 
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Efnor and the other ladies. They were finding 
the folding stools most uncomfortable, when 
at last they heard footsteps and looked up 
eagerly, only again to face Cencie, who an- 
nounced in an embarrassed voice that Miss 
Ney couldn’t see them, that one of her little 
sons was ill. Ventured the ladies severally: 
“We've all had babies, lots of them. Maybe 
we can help.” Cencie withdrew to deliver 
their message, and in a few moments re- 
turned. In a voice still more embarrassed she 
said, “Miss Ney is very grateful to you. And 
if she feels that you can be of service to her 
she’ll send a messenger to Hempstead to let 
you know.” 

On their drive back home one of the women 
said, “I believe she’s a fraud, and he too. Did 
you ever see anything like the way they’ve 
got Liendo furnished ?” The other women felt 
as she did. By the next day the story of their 
experience at Liendo was known throughout 
Hempstead and a good part of the county. 
No one liked the story. When Mrs. Kirby 
heard it, she exclaimed, “And I tock her to be 
a lady!” 

Miss Ney had exaggerated the illness of 
little Arti. But on a raw morning several 
months later he was really sick—much sicker 
than his mother and father and Cencie at first 
thought. Summer had proved that nature at 
Liendo Plantation could be cruel as well as 
beautiful. Miss Ney and the Doctor had dis- 
covered that when they ventured into the 
woods they came back with ticks and chiggers 
on their bodies. In their walks on the banks of 
Pond Creek they had had to be constantly on 
guard against rattlesnakes, copperheads, and 
water moccasins. There had been quick violent 
rains, flooded streams, and, in September, a 
gale of such fury that many trees on the plan- 
tation had been blown down. Now some in- 
sidious force in nature seemed to be attacking 
the cows. Several had died of a strange froth- 
ing-at-the-mouth disease. Little Arti’s throat 
seemed similarly affected. 

Dr. Montgomery soon saw that the trouble 
was diptheria. Knowing the contagious char- 
acter of the disease, he had Lorne placed in 
a segregated part of the house. Then on the 
stricken child he tried out all possible treat- 
ments. 

Nothing availed. After three days and 
nights of sleeplessness and awful anxiety, 
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Miss Ney held in her lap the dead body of the 
son whom she had vowed to make worthy of 
the name Arthur. 

Destiny had struck hastily, and with a 
vengeance. Quick decisions had to be made. 
Must the undertaker in Hempstead be asked 
to provide a coffin? Must the town know? 
Did the lawyers, Mr. Lipscomb and Mr. 
Reese, have to be told? Must there be a 
funeral ? Must there be a procession of mourn- 
ers such as Miss Ney and Dr. Montgomery 
had several times seen passing Ney Castle on 
Old Coffee Road? Should Mrs. Kirby, the 
nearest neighbor, be notified? Should people 
come to Liendo and run the risk of transport- 
ing fatal diphtheria to their own offspring? 

To such questions all instincts in the hearts 
of the dead child’s parents said no. They were 
worn out with days and nights of constant 
watching, they were overcome with grief, and 
they were filled with dread that diptheria 
might at any moment strike their one child 
left alive. But common sense and courage 
still held mastery over their emotions. They 
bethought themselves of their Ideal Life: no 
cringing before the blows of destiny, no mak- 
ing of compromise with the follies of custom, 
no hesitating before duty. 

So, the Negro servants who knew of the 
child’s death were, to their great amazement 
and disappointment, ordered to quit Liendo 
and stay away for twenty-four hours. 


HERE SEEMS to be no record that Miss 
Ney or Dr. Montgomery or Cencie ever 
so much as alluded to what took place at 
Liendo during the day and night following 
little Arti’s death. It appears that all the world 
outside ever learned was what was told by the 
Negroes who lived on the plantation. And all 
these blacks could have known was that the 
child had died, there was no funeral, and, so 
far as they could find out, no grave. The 
mystery of the disposal of the corpse was an 
irresistible challenge to the Negro imagina- 
tion. Soon morbid tales were being told. . . 
Dr. Montgomery was away when the child 
died. He had gone to Houston, Galveston, or 
maybe New Orleans. Miss Ney, plumb set on 
preserving the corpse until the Doctor’s re- 
turn, wrapped it in a sheet, tied a rope around 
it, and hung it in the water down in the under- 
ground cistern. The county health officers 
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heard what she had done and were on the 
point of interfering when they got word that 
the Doctor had come back and that he and 
Miss Ney had taken the body out of the cis- 
tern and had buried it somewhere along Pond 
Creek. Negroes had been looking for the 
grave. But nobody would ever find it: Miss 
Ney had an Indian’s knack for hiding things. 

No, she hadn’t waited for the Doctor to 
return and help her dispose of the corpse. She 
encased it in a plaster statue which looked 
exactly like the child—except of course that 
the statue was a little bigger. She had it stand- 
ing on a table in the hall when the Doctor 
got back. Without a tear, and without a quiver 
in her voice, she pointed to it and said, “Be- 
hold, my friend, all that remains of your first- 
born!” 

Those stories, many said, were bound to be 
false. Dr. Montgomery was right there all the 
time. Old Aunt Laura knew. She had helped 
him treat the child. It was she who heated the 
cloths which he kept applying to the little 
chest. When all was over, Miss Ney took the 
corpse to her room upstairs, locked her door, 
and worked all night making a death mask. 
Several Negroes had watched, and had seen 
her light burning from dark till dawn. Just 
before sunrise, she carried the corpse down 
to the southeast parlor, where Cencie had been 
ordered to make a big fire in the fireplace. 
Miss Ney laid little Arti on the flaming logs. 
Then she went out into the backyard where 
she could watch the sun come up. With her 
hands clasped behind her and her head thrown 
back as though she were drinking in the light, 
she stood there for a full hour, absolutely mo- 
tionless. In the meantime Doctor Mont- 
gomery paced back and forth on the front 
veranda, wringing his hands, and weeping. 
Cencie was out in the front yard kneeling in 
prayer before an evergreen bush on which she 
had hung a crucifix. When Miss Ney came 
back into the house and found nothing but 
ashes in the fireplace, she carefully shoveled 
them into a shot pouch and hung them on a 
nail at the side of the mantelpiece. Then she 
walked out, locked the door, and vowed that 
so long as she lived the southeast parlor would 
remain closed. Back in her room upstairs, she 
made a second vow: little Arti’s death mask, 
wrapped in a silken cloth and placed in a 
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trunk, would go wherever she went until the 
day of her death. 

No, said some, all that was not so. The 
child’s corpse had not been cremated in the 
fireplace but on a funeral pyre built in front 
of the house. No, said others, the body was 
dropped into the hollow of a dead tree and 
then the tree was set afire. 

Whether little Arti was buried in the earth 
or burned to ashes, his spirit, many claimed, 
still haunted Liendo. If you walked about the 
house after dark, you were likely to hear a 
child’s laughter, or feel a cold blast of wind, 
or see a bright flame flitting through the air— 
a flame that wasn’t a lightning bug. Aunt 
Laura was a born song-maker. For a two-bit 
piece or a swig of rum, she would sing the 
whole story, to the tune of “Little Bessie’s 
Bones.” The old Negress was to live on until 
she was more than a hundred, and until a 
short time before her death she was still to 
remember two of her many stanzas about 
the cremated babe: 


Dey burn’ little Arti by de big house do’— 
Dey burn’ up de ten little toes, 

Dey burn’ up de legs an’ de yaller hair, 
Dey burn’ up de pink little nose. 


But dat little boy ain’t afeelin’ no burn, 
He’s up dere in de sky. 

He’s got on his wings, go flippity-flop— 
How dat little boy do fly! 


Little Arti didn’t flit about Liendo all by him- 
self. He was a sweet little ghost : he wouldn’t 
hurt anybody. But some of the spirits he ran 
around with were mean and low down. Liendo 
was a place to stay away from—especially 
after nightfall. ... 

Enlarged upon and touched up each time 
it was repeated, the legend of the cremated 
babe spread beyond Waller County and was 
told and retold throughout the Southwest. For 
many years Texans were to know of Elisabet 
Ney and Edmund Montgomery only as the 
monstrous foreign mother and father who 
with their own hands had burned their baby’s 
corpse. All else the names of the sculptress 
and the philosopher might have stood for was 
overshadowed by this dire imputation. 

For two or three weeks after Arthur’s 
death, Miss Ney and Dr. Montgomery were, 
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without their knowledge, in danger of a most 
humiliating experience, or possibly worse. 
The Ku Klux Klan was active in Waller 
County. More than one carpetbagger had re- 
ceived a night call from men robed in white, 
and had fled the country before the next sun- 
set. The aim of the Klansmen was to protect 
Southern traditions, among which none was 
more sacred than the right of the dead for 
comely burial. It was inevitable that the mys- 
terious disposal of little Arti’s body should 
come up before the Klan for consideration. 
And it was inevitable that Liendo should be 
slated for a visit. The Klansmen while there 
wouldn’t sit on folding stools and wait for 
that Ney woman to send word that she 
couldn’t see them. They were going to make 
her promise to change her breeches for skirts, 
and they were going to find out why she went 
about calling herself “Miss.” If she couldn’t 
show proof that she was legally married to 
that Montgomery fellow, she and he would be 
given just twelve hours to put Waller County 
behind them. And, most important of all, the 
Klansmen were going to see that that child, 
whether cremated or stealthily buried, was 
given a Christian funeral. 

But word of what the Klansmen proposed 
to do leaked out. Miss Ney and Dr. Mont- 
gomery still had two loyal friends in Hemp- 
stead—their lawyers, Ab Lipscomb and Tom 
Reese. For days these two men buttonholed 
Klansmen and argued. At length the defend- 
ers of Southern traditions were persuaded 
that they had allowed their resentment to be 
worked up by “nigger tales,” that a funeral 
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for a victim of diphtheria might have im- 
periled the public health, that Miss Ney and 
Dr. Montgomery were of unquestionable 
moral character, and that the two had a right 
to live in seclusion if they wished. 

The passions of the people changed to a 
calm attitude toward the incident of the cre- 
mated babe. Hempstead came to think of the 
episode as just another tale to tell—like the 
often told tale of death in a covered wagon 
on the long overland journey to Texas and 
burial by a lone wayside. Still Hempstead 
could not all at once get over the feeling that 
little Arthur Montgomery’s parents were 
unnatural—and fiendish. And Hempstead 
could not all at once overlook the reception - 
accorded the party of women who had on a 
hot summer day driven to Liendo for a 
friendly call. 

It is doubtful whether Miss Ney and Dr. 
Montgomery ever found out that at one time 
their neighbors actually considered ejecting 
them from Waller County. Still, as so many 
times before, they sensed hostility from those 
among whom they were living. Many weeks 
passed before Dr. Montgomery was again 
seen in Hempstead. Occasionally Miss Ney, 
always heavily veiled, dashed in, stayed a few 
minutes, and dashed out. No one spoke with 
her except tradespeople or her lawyers or 
the money-lenders who held the mortgages on 
Liendo Plantation. For mail and things 
needed at stores a Negro servant was sent to 
Hempstead three or four times a week. Miss 
Ney and her best friend had come to Texas 
seeking complete isolation. Waller County 
was giving them what they wanted. 





“Your Honor, I think we'd better take the evidence 
before it’s all gone,” said the Prosecutor to the Judge 
as the jurymen passed the bottle from hand to hand. 
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jury,” Sheriff Jason Greenlong said as 
he approached me in the courthouse 
corridor. 

“Hell, I can’t serve on the jury,” I said. 
“T’ve got to get home. My wife is sick.” 

“Remember, the Law has teeth,” Sheriff 
Greenlong said, fondling his pearl-handled 
pistol-butt with his stubby fingers. 

While Sheriff Greenlong looked at me, I 
took a look at him. He was short and thick 
with a big stomach that bulged his tight-fitting 
clothes like a feather-bolster. He had enough 
good teeth in his mouth to hold a pipe with a 
bowl big enough for a small twist of home- 
grown burley. As he looked at me, a strong 
stream of smoke ascended to the courthouse 
ceiling. Long curly black hair fell from be- 
neath his dilapidated hat-brim; curly beard 
grew over his face. Heavy eyebrows shaded 
his deep-set eyes like wild ferns growing on 
the edge of a rock-cliff. 

“I know the Law’s got teeth,” I said. 
“They’ve bitten me twice.” 

“Are you going to serve?” he asked, his 
eyes burning like firebrands in gray ashes. 
“How long will the trial last?” I asked. 

“Trial won’t last more’n thirty minutes.” 

“T'll serve.” 

I turned toward the courtroom where Judge 
Brainsford sat behind several law books that 
were piled on his desk. While I walked to-~ 
ward the courtroom, I watched Sheriff Green- 
long summonsing more men. He looked them 
over, men that loafed around the courthouse, 
men with nothing to do except sit on the jury- 
bench to render decisions for the accused. 

While I sat waiting for the trial, a long 
line of beardy-faced men entered. A few were 
toothless, a few had broken discolored to- 
bacco-stained teeth, a few were bald-headed 
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with a full head of hair on their faces. All had 
hard gnarled tree-root hands. All shambled 
lazily into the courtroom, flopped down sog- 
gily on the long jury bench as if their hip over- 
all pockets were loaded with rocks. Each 
man smoked or chewed. 

Judge Brainsford first looked at the jurors ; 
then he looked at the teeth of the Law in the 
big books before him. He rubbed his hands 
over the sharp teeth to see if they would bite, 
while we sat waiting for the defendant. There 
wasn’t a crowd around the courthouse door 
yet. We knew the defendant hadn’t entered. 
Men would gather to look him over. 

When the crowd gathered, I don’t believe 
anyone knew the defendant. He wasn’t any 
tough-looking character with a jailbird pale 
face and the soft whiskers that grow on a man 
after he’s been locked up all winter without 
a trial for making moonshine whiskey. This 
man would have passed for a college pro- 
fessor. The crowd that gathered to see the 
defendant must have thought he was another 
lawyer from some distant town, as he walked 
into the courtroom beside that well-known 
bird-hunting, sheep-raising, babypink-cheek- 
ed lawyer with the nail-keg stomach, Reece 
Inches. 

The defendant was tall with a Woodrow 
Wilson face, hair white as clean-washed 
sheep-wool, and parted on the side. His gray 
hat matched the color of his suit; he wore a 
white high-collared shirt and a red necktie. 
There was a clasp holding his tie in place; 
there was even a ring on his finger. 

Now a man entered carrying a pencil, paper 
and a heavy law book. He was tall, slender ; 
his face was almost fleshless as a Lincoln 
face and his eyes seemed to bulge out on stems 
when he scanned the jury bench. He was 
Prosecutor Annis Shotwell. 
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“Are you about ready to begin this case, 
Judge Brainsford?” Prosecutor Shotwell 
asked. 

“Ready, Lawyer Reece Inches?” the Judge 
asked. 

“Ready, your Honor,” Lawyer Inches puf- 
fed, pulling hard on a black cigar stub. 

Two men came now and stood against the 
courthouse wall. They wore pretty blue uni- 
forms with broad leather belts. The older 
man wore more rigging, more belts, more 
medals—he even wore a cartridge belt loaded 
with ball ammunition. 

Prosecutor Annis Shotwell left the court- 
room for the anteroom and the patrolmen fol- 
lowed him. Lawyer Inches whispered in the 
defendant’s ear ; then they too got up and left 
the room. Soon all returned and took their 
places. Five men were struck from our jury. 
They seemed insulted when their names were 
called and they were asked not to serve on the 
jury. They wouldn’t even take back seats and 
listen to the trial. They lumbered indignantly 
from the courtroom. 

Prosecutor Shotwell read the indictment 
charging the defendant with driving on the 
highway on Christmas Eve under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. Then he returned 
to his seat. 

Judge Brainsford asked the jurors to raise 
their right hands. Then we repeated the oath 
which bound us to give a fair, unbiased and 
honest decision to the best of our abilities. 

“Sergeant Biddle, take the witness stand,” 
Prosecutor Shotwell ordered. 

The well-decorated patrolman took the 
chair facing the jury. Though he was well- 
dressed, his eyes were watery and bloodshot, 
his nose was cherry-red, his face was grooved, 
and his lips hung loosely. He was nervous as 
a knit-fly laying eggs on a mule’s hind leg. 

Judge Brainsford swore the witness for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, and then Pros- 
ecutor Shotwell asked him to relate his story 
to the jury. 

“We were bringin’ a load to jail,” the Serg- 
eant said nervously, fingering at his tight- 
fitting trouser legs. “There was a car in front 
of us taking in both sides the road. I blew the 
siren for him to stop. He drove over to 
one side the road and parked. He was under 
the influence of liquor the way he talked to 
me, I smelt it on his breath. I had Patrolman 
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Junior Holmes to search him. We found a 
quart of liquor in his possessions. We loaded 
him in the patrol car and brought him along 
with nine others that we were bringin’ to 
jail.” 

“Is that the man over there?” Prosecutor 
Shotwell asked, pointing to the defendant. 

“Yes, that’s the man.” 

“That’s all.” 

“IT have nothing to say, your Honor,” 
Lawyer Reece Inches told Judge Brainsford. 

“Witness dismissed.” 

“Patrolman Junior Holmes take the wit- 
ness chair.” 

Judge Brainsford administered the oath to 
this young witness, whose face looked as if 
he’d never shaved. He rattled a tattered news- 
paper that was wrapped about something. The 
jurors looked intently at the newspaper he was 
fondling in his soft, smooth hands. 

“Was you with Sergeant Biddle on the night 
of December 24, when you took the defendant 
into custody ?” 

“T was.” 

“Tell your story to the jury.” 

“Soon as he zigzagged to a safe parking 
place by the roadside,” Junior Holmes said, 
“T rifled his pockets and found this.” 

He held before the jury a quart of Ken- 
tucky bourbon that he had removed from the 
newspaper. Now all eyes strained in the court- 
room. Several men licked their tongues over 
their beardy lips. There was a shuffling of 
brogan shoes on the floor. 

“Order in the courtroom!” Judge Brains- 
ford said, pounding his table. 

“I object, your Honor, to him showing that 
whiskey!” Lawyer Inches shouted. “It has 
no bearing on this case to-wit !” 

“He can if he wants to!” Prosecutor Shot- 
well argued. 

While the two men fired red-hot words 
at each other, Judge Brainsford pried open 
the teeth of the Law. 

“Objection overruled.” 

Prosecutor Shotwell said : “Junior Holmes, 
show it to the jury.” Now there was silence 
while Junior Holmes handed Juryman Horace 
Wingbright the third-emptied quart. 

Horace held the bottle to his nose. He 
smelled like a dog sniffing in a water-seep for 
a rabbit. He took his time, put his tongue to 
the whiskey—maybe he swallowed a little sip. 
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“Hit’s good stuff,” he smacked his lips. 
“Gover-mint whiskey.” 

Horace passed the bottle to Juryman Gum 
Crabtree. Gum fondled the bottle as a mother 
fondles her first-born. He smelled, sniffed 
and sniffled at the bottle-neck—put his tongue 
to the whiskey to be sure. 

“You ain’t lyin’, Horace,” he said, reaching 
the bottle to Jarvis James. 

While the jurymen played with the bot- 
tle, Prosecutor Shotwell whispered to the 
patrolman. Lawyer Reece Inches whispered 
in the defendant’s ear. 

Jarvis smelled the bourbon, looked at it 
with bright ember-sparkling eyes. “He buys 
good stuff,” Jarvis said; then he laughed a 
wild laugh, tasting to see if the contents were 
good. After he had tasted, he shook his tousled 
head, craned his neck, and rubbed his beardy 
face with his big hand. 

Harry Picklesimmer got the bottle next, 
smelled and tongued the bottle-neck, passed it 
to Willie Morehead. Willie fondled the bottle, 
then he tasted and smelled, and passed the 
bottle to Eif Jaggers. Eif hid the bottle-neck 
under his mustache ; no one knew what he did 
but his Adam’s apple worked twice up and 
down on his hairy throat. 

“Hurry it up, boys,” Judge Brainsford 
ordered. “Don’t play all day with that bottle. 
Remember you are in the courtroom, court’s 
in session, and you’re jurymen.” 

Tim Sizemore got the bottle next ; he held 
it up admiring it, then he tasted, and smelled 
afterward. 

“Your Honor, we’re killin’ time,” Lawyer 
Reece Inches said. “I move we take that bot- 
tle. That’s not a toy to play with; let’s finish 
this trial.” 

“Your Honor, I think we’d better take the 
evidence before it’s all gone,” Prosecutor 
Shotwell said. 

Since both men agreed, Judge Brainsford 
didn’t consult the sharp teeth of the Law. 

“Take the bottle,” he ordered. 

Lawyer Inches waddled back to get it. 

The bottle was now in Juryman Tobbie 
Hancock’s leathery fireshovel hands. Next 
time I would have gotten it. Lawyer Inches 
had to pull hard to get it out of Tobbie’s hands, 
and when he did throw his two hundred 
ninety-three pounds against it, he almost 
brought Tobbie from his chair. Everybody 
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laughed, screamed, clapped their hands and 
scooted their feet over the floor when Lawyer 
Inches managed to pull the bottle loose. If 
it hadn’t been for a table catching him, he 
would have sprawled backward on the floor. 
Almost out of breath, he took his chair be- 
side the defendant. 

“Ready for the defendant.” 

The well-dressed silent man took the wit- 
ness chair. 

He was sworn to tell the truth by Judge 
Brainsford. 

“Your name ?” 

“John Taylor.” 

“How old are you, Mr. Taylor?” 

“Sixty-four.” 

“What do you do for a living, Mr. Taylor ?” 

“T make bricks.” 

“How many hours do you work?” 

“From fourteen to sixteen hours a day.” 

“What kind of work do you do around this 
brick plant, Mr. Taylor?” 

“I just see that it is done. [ own the plant.” 

Everybody in the courtroom became silent. 
They looked at the man who owned a brick 
plant. He wasn’t a lawyer, nor a teacher ; this 
defendant was a business man. 

“No wonder he had good whiskey,” Jarvis 
James whispered to Harry Picklesimmer. 

“How long have you lived in this county, 
Mr. Taylor?” 

“Thirty-five years.” 

“How long have you been in the brick 
business ?” 

“Forty-two years.” 

“Have you ever been in court before?” 

“No.” 

“Tryin’ to stick ’im because they think he’s 
got money !” somebody yelled out among the 
courtroom spectators. 

“Order in the courtroom!” Judge Brains- 
ford shouted. “Sheriff Greenlong, arrest the 
next one that yells out like that.” 

“Shore thing, your Honor.” 

Sheriff Jason Greenlong walked back 
among the spectators. There was deathly 
silence among them as they eyed a pistol- 
butt sticking from a holster on each hip. 

“State your story to the jury, John Taylor,” 
Lawyer Inches ordered. 

“T’d been at work in my brick plant in Shel- 
ton,” he said. “It’s just over the county line 
in Hargis County. It was Christmas Eve. I 
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was with a few of my workers at the plant. 
We had a drink together—three of us. Then 
I got in my car, went toa restaurant and found 
it was closed and the door was locked. I went 
to another restaurant; it was closed, and the 
door locked. Then I found Matt’s Restaurant 
was still open. I ate a late supper—paid the 
man—gave him the right money. I started 
home. When I got within two miles of home, 
I heard a si-reen. I parked my car. These pa- 
trolmen arrested me, searched me, and found 
my whiskey. They took it—talked rough to 
me, but I didn’t argue. They brought me to 
jail. That’s all, gentlemen.” 

“T’m through, your Honor,” Lawyer 
Inches said. 

“Just a few questions, Mr. Taylor,” Prose- 
cutor Shotwell said, looking at his notes. 

“Were you drunk?” 

“T was not.” 

“Who drank all the whiskey gone from this 
bottle here?” 

“I don’t know,” John Taylor said. “We 
didn’t sink it more than three inches below the 
neck, and it’s six inches below the neck now.” 

“Mice git in th’ pantry!” someone shouted 
from the courtroom. 

Sheriff Jason Greenlong got his man, a big 
square-shouldered beardy faced man with 
gorilla arms and fluttering, ragged coat- 
sleeves. He took him from the courtroom. 

“Any more of that from back there and 
you'll be arrested,” Judge Brainsford warned. 

“T’m through,” Prosecutor Shotwell said. 

“Next witness.” 

A big cleanshaven man sat down in the 
witness chair. The chair reeled under his 
weight. He held his big arm straight toward 
the ceiling while Judge Brainsford admin- 
istered the oath. 

“Your name?” 

“Chubby Winters.” 

“What do you do for a living ?” 

“T’m the jailer here.” 

“Was the defendant brought to your jail 
on Christmas Eve night ?” 

“He was.” 

“Was he drunk ?” 

“No.” 

“I’m through.” 

“Just a minute,” Prosecutor Shotwell said. 
“Did you smell whiskey on his breath ?” 


“T did.” 
“How did you know he wasn’t drunk ?” 


“ *He is not drunk when from the floor 
He can arise and drink once more; 
But when he is drunk, prone he lies 
And can neither drink nor rise.’ ” 


“Witness dismissed.” 

“Mice in the pantry is right,” Lawyer Reece 
Inches said as he pulled up by the table, look- 
ing straight at the patrolmen. “Think, jury- 
men, how could a man go to three restaurants, 
know when the door was locked, get his sup- 
per, pay for it, give the right amount of 
money—if he’s drunk? This man’s never been 
in court before. That is something here. He’s 
a good citizen. Thirty-five years and never in 
a courtroom. Then cornswaggled by state 
highway patrolmen! Let the expense of this 
trial be on the Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 

Lawyer Inches waved his fat arms high in 
the smoke-filled courtroom as he spoke. 

“Jurymen, let this man go free. He didn’t 
have a wreck on the highway, did he? He 
didn’t pull a gun and start shooting when he 
was arrested, did he? He came to jail, an 
innocent man, without making any trouble. 
He’s a business man and a gentleman. I leave 
this decision in your hands.” 

Lawyer Inches plopped in his chair. Prose- 
cutor Shotwell jumped to his feet with a paper 
in his hand. 

“John Taylor is a good man,” Prosecutor 
Shotwell said. “T’ll agree that he’s a good man. 
But I am sworn to do my duty despite my 
love for this man who is my friend. It breaks 
my heart to have to prosecute him. But the 
good people of this county elected me, and 
I must do my duty because I’m under oath 
to do it. You jurymen are sworn to do your 
duty too. Mice in the pantry! Ha ha—that’s 
good whiskey and if I had been to that bottle, 
I know that I alone would have sunk it down 
more than three inches from the neck; yet, 
Mr. Taylor and his three friends only sank 
it three inches. It sounds like mice in the 
pantry. Even Judge Brainsford would have 
sunk it down farther than that.” 

Everybody in the courtroom laughed. 

“Jurymen, I’m thinking about some poor 
farm boy from out in these hills,” Prosecutor 
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Shotwell said. “Suppose he had a half-ton 
truck, was peddling vegetables, corn or sor- 
ghum molasses—say he’d made a miscue and 
the Law got ’im. Would he be fined ? I leave it 
to you—some poor boy—think of it when you 
go to make this decision. I leave this to you 
—it’s in your honorable hands.” 

Juryman Ejif Jaggers looked at his leathery 
hands as Prosecutor Shotwell sat down, wip- 
ing sweat from his bony forehead. 

“Jurymen,” Judge Brainsford instructed, 
“if you find this man guilty of driving on the 
highway while intoxicated, his fine will be not 
less than $100 and not more than $500. If not 
guilty, he will go free. Weigh the evidence 
and reach a verdict. It is now in your hands.” 

When he went to the anteroom, people 
waited impatiently in the courtroom for our 
decision. 

Sheriff Jason Greenlong was having trou- 
ble keeping order when we left the courtroom. 
People argued whether or not John Taylor 
was guilty. Men almost fought over whether 
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he should be fined or not. Judge Brainsford 
was pounding his desk to keep order. 

“Mr. Taylor was a gentleman to drink fine 
whiskey like that,” Harry Picklesimmer said 
soon as the jurors assembled in the anteroom. 

“T agree,” Jarvis James said. 

“Didn’t prove he was drunk,” Willie More- 
head said. 

“Shore didn’t,” Eif Jaggers agreed. 

“But I didn’t git a smell or a taste,” Pert 
Madden said. 

“I didn’t either,” Hogeye Holbrooke said. 

“Now boys, hit was shore fine stuff,” Gum 
Crabtree said. 

“Boys, I say we clear ’im,”’ Horace Wing- 
bright persuaded. 

“They didn’t prove he was drunk,” Tim 
Sizemore said. “We can’t do nothin’ but clear 
John Taylor, fer a man that drinks good 
whiskey is a good man.” 

When Eif Jaggers gave the jury’s decision 
to Judge Brainsford, his name was signed 
on the dotted line below Not GUILTY. 


Across the Night 
By Joseph Joel Keith 


HIS BLESSED night when only thin and small 
saplings barely move, when feathers stir 
gently, soft as pillowed moss or fur, 
the mind is pure; the silent voices call. 


Across the night the sweetness of the earth 
fills the mind as honey in a cup. 

For the thirsty, here a man may sup 
goodness sweet as goodness after birth. 


Yet in the shadows man must move in fear, 
creep with vengeance in the evil gloom, 

cut and build his crosses, while the bloom 
of peace, a healing growth, is ever near. 











Throughout his life Theodore Dretser con- 


stantly assailed a society which stacked the cards 
against the frail and the weak and the poor. 


Theodore Dreiser in Retrospect 
By John T. Flanagan 


N DREISER’S posthumous novel The 
I Bulwark, a certain character, the daughter 

Etta, weeps at her father’s funeral. Her 
brother rebukes her for shedding tears on an 
occasion for which he holds her partly re- 
sponsible. And she answers: “Oh, I am not 
crying for myself, or for Father—I am cry- 
ing for life.” 

Probably Theodore Dreiser never ex- 
pressed better anywhere, certainly not more 
simply, his basic philosophy. During a long 
and productive life he constantly assailed a 
society which stacked the cards against the 
frail and the weak and the poor. The capi- 
talism which allowed speculators like Frank 
Cowperwood to exploit the public ruthlessly, 
and which likewise permitted innocents like 
Jennie Gerhardt and Clyde Griffiths to be vic- 
timized by an implacable and omnipotent 
enemy, he regarded as vicious. To the end 
of his life Dreiser pictured this uneven strug- 
gle, with capitalism sucking away the life of 
the worker or tantalizing him by depriving 
him of success (as in the case of Clyde Grif- 
fiths) just when he thought he had achieved 
it. In his very first novel, Sister Carrie, 
Dreiser exposed the purposelessness of life 
and the inadequacy of the prevailing moral 
codes. Subsequently he toyed with the idea 
of a superman, creating a buccaneer like Cow- 
perwood who shouldered his way through to 
personal success and moral chaos. Finally, 
Dreiser’s official joining of the Communist 
party in the last year of his life suggests his 
solution of the individual’s problem in a so- 
cially antagonistic world. 

In the early novels it is the characters 
themselves who bring about the final catas- 
trophe through their own frailty and spine- 
lessness. In The Bulwark (most of which was 
written some years before Dreiser’s death) 


it is the sons and daughters of Solon Barnes 
whose errant ways produce the collapse of 
this respectable and orthodox Quaker. But 
throughout his fiction Dreiser consistently 
portrayed the disintegration of human figures 
who at the beginning were neither depressed 
nor depraved. 

Dreiser’s pessimism and bitterness were 
firmly grounded in his own experience. He 
knew what it meant to be born on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks in a small town 
and to be the child of a woman who did wash- 
ing and took in boarders. He knew poverty and 
insecurity from the time he and his brothers 
used to pick up coal from the railroad right- 
of-way to supply the family stove. He knew 
the pitiful scarcity which sometimes kept the 
Dreiser children at home because they lacked 
the money to buy respectable clothes in which 
to appear at school. And wherever he lived 
as a young man, in Indiana small towns, in 
Chicago, in St. Louis, in Pittsburgh, he knew 
the life of the slums and the underprivileged. 

Following graduation from high school at 
Warsaw, Indiana, and a year of college at 
Indiana University, Dreiser worked on va- 
rious middlewestern newspapers. Sheer per- 
sistence brought him a reportorial job on the 
Chicago Globe in the days when Eugene Field 
was the most celebrated journalist in the 
Windy City, and gradually he advanced from 
writing obituaries and notices of visitors to 
dramatic criticism and feature articles. His 
journalistic experience implemented the early 
impressions he had gained of social and 
economic inequality, and generally embittered 
him. Probably his Pittsburgh sojourn was 
especially significant, because there he found 
the misery and filth of the mining section all 
around him and at the same time he became 
aware ef more philosophical attacks on preda- 
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tory capitalism. Years afterward he wrote: “I 
was never tired of looking at the hot, hungry, 
weary slums.” Before his Pittsburgh resi- 
dence Dreiser had felt deeply the plight of the 
worker in his one-sided battle ; thereafter he 
began to think about it and brood over it. 

This period of gestation continued through 
his early New York days when he was do- 
ing free-lance wviting and seeing something 
of his brother Paul. After the stillbirth of 
Sister Carrie in 1900 Dreiser relinquished the 
novel for several years and worked for va- 
rious periodicals, at one time being editor of 
the Delineator. But he never stopped observ- 
ing, storing innumerable details in his patient 
brain, and learning enormously about an 
economic system which he savagely arraigned 
in later books. 

It is curious, incidentally, that Dreiser 
never became the satirist of social conditions 
that the majority of his fellow writers of the 
Middle West turned out to be. He lacked, of 
course, the biting humor that Sinclair Lewis 
turned upon Main Street and George F. Bab- 
bitt, and he was equally incapable of the 
poetic mysticism which prevented Sherwood 
Anderson’s sketches of the Winesburg, Ohio 
people from becoming corrosive. The caustic 
concision of Masters’ Spoon River epitaphs 
was as little his forte as Vachel Lindsay’s 
tubthumping for the village improvement pa- 
rade. But probably the main reason Dreiser 
was not a satirist lay in his deep-rooted sym- 
pathy for the victims of a bad economic order, 
his compassion and pity for the toilers. Thus 
his method in fiction was not satire in deft, 
swift strokes, but a patient accumulation of 
documentary detail that frequently bore down 
the reader by its dead weight while at the 
same time it etched an unforgettable picture 
of injustice and selfishness. The technique 
of the naturalist is obviously not that of the 
satirist, and Dreiser was always better at 
collection and enumeration than he was at 
selection. 

In fact his very piling up of details, al- 
though these were often relevant and reveal- 
ing, became one of his major faults—this, 
and his style. Among contemporary novelists 
only Thomas Wolfe rivaled Dreiser in his 
capacity for inclusiveness, and Wolfe some- 
times evinced a sensuousness which Dreiser 
utterly lacked. The naturalist, of course, tends 
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to overwrite his thesis, and to this rule Dreis- 
er was no exception. As for his stylistic 
faults, they have been noted and assailec y 
every critic who ever discussed his fiction, 
although probably few would agree with 
Ludwig Lewisohn that Dreiser is the worst 
writer of his eminence in the entire history of 
literature. Certain it is that bad grammar, 
false connotations, misuse of words, and gen- 
erally poor taste in the selection of language 
(note his fondness for words like chic, trig, 
and swell) were weaknesses he never out- 
grew. Yet it must not be forgotten that 
Dreiser could also write simple, vigorous 
English. See, for example, much of The Bul- 
wark and the second half of An American 
Tragedy. 

To balance the numerous strictures one can 
concede very strong merits. Dreiser was an 
accurate and meticulous reporter, and this 
native quality was strengthened by a long 
journalistic apprenticeship. H. L. Mencken, 
in his introduction to the new edition of An 
American Tragedy, retells the familiar story 
of the inception of Dreiser’s longest and most 
ambitious novel. There actually was a Clyde 
Griffiths, under a different name, who mur- 
dered his sweetheart because she got in the 
way of a subsequent attachment, and who 
was sent to the electric chair for his crime. 
As Mencken acutely observes, Dreiser was 
the most matter-of-fact novelist who ever 
lived, almost suffocating with facts directly 
observed, and willing to pack his stories with 
details which often were neither interesting 
nor important. To him a street name, the 
exact hour of a train departure, the proced- 
ure of a court trial, the plan of an opera 
house were in themselves significant items 
which must be faithfully observed and re- 
corded. Often these facts got in the way of 
the narrative, sidetracking it or prolonging 
it unmercifully. Dreiser never took as many 
pages as did Thomas Wolfe to describe a 
train journey, but surely there are no longer 
accounts of court trials in fiction than the 
prosecution of Clyde Griffiths. 

Yet this obsession with details did not pre- 
vent Dreiser from becoming a successful 
storyteller. Oddly enough his stories do move 
—sometimes with surprising velocity, like an 
elephant running. Despite the huge girth and 
deliberate background of his novels, they 
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still retain the reader’s interest as narratives. 
Dreiser could paint a large canvas with ex- 
traordinary skill and could build up suspense 
and climax with surprising adroitness. One 
is never particularly eager to learn what hap- 
pens to Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt ; it is enough 
to watch his mind function, his reactions os- 
sify. But the reader wants to know the end 
of the chain of events in which a Cowper- 
wood is enmeshed. Plot for Dreiser is never 
static. 

Another strong point in Dreiser’s favor is 
his ability to characterize sharply and memor- 
ably. If his gallery of people is not extensive, 
it is strongly individual. All three of the 
major figures in Sister Carrie are fully con- 
ceived and projected: the innocent country 
girl who enters into two liaisons and emerges 
at the end of the novel a stage success; the 
traveling salesman Drouet, brash and osten- 
tatious; the absconding tavern manager 
Hurstwood. American naturalism has not 
seen a more perfect example of character 
disintegration — moral and physical — than 
this same Hurstwood. And probably for this 
very reason, not to mention Dreiser’s choice 
of an amoral heroine whom he grants material 
success, James Farrell has selected Sister 
Carrie as one of the major American novels 
of the twentieth century. 

Nor is Dreiser’s success in portraiture 
limited to his first novel. Jennie Gerhardt, 
meek and undemanding mistress of two men, 
and loyal to the second despite his subse- 
quent marriage, is also made real. The lengthy 
account of Frank Cowperwood, the preda- 
tory traction magnate who is aggressive and 
unscrupulous in matters both of business and 
of love, runs through two volumes, The 
Financier and The Titan. And to these I 
should most certainly add Solon Barnes, the 
hero of The Bulwark and Dreiser’s only 
example of a thoroughly admirable and re- 
spectable if benighted protagonist. 

It is singular that all of Dreiser’s chief 
figures, with the exception of Solon Barnes, 
are failures, material or moral, or both; there 
is no success story in the Dreiser canon. But 
the explanation is not far to seek. First of 
all, Dreiser was writing during the most bla- 
tantly materialistic period in American his- 
tory; all around him he saw spiritual values 
debased in the mad rush for money and power. 


Again, his characters were less imagined than 
copied, and he chose his models to a large 
extent from the small town backwaters, the 
city slums, the journalistic eddies which he 
best knew. Moreover, his preoccupation with 
the lower classes and his naturalistic philos- 
ophy limited his human material. A typical 
Dreiser character is a young man or woman 
from a small community, rootless and with- 
out prospects, who is attracted to the city as 
the typical moth is to the flame. Despite weak- 
ness, innocence, even some social adversity, 
the protagonist achieves some small success, 
only to experience the final catastrophe which 
is the inevitable result of internal frailty and 
external pressure. Dreiser’s people, like the 
Tilbury Town figures of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, are weaklings who come to a futile 
end; but where the poet is sardonic and 
cynical, the novelist is deeply compassionate. 

I should like to suggest that Dreiser will 
be remembered for more than his fiction. 
While no novel appeared from 1925 to his 
death, he published a stream of sketches, 
verse, short stories, and reminiscences. Much 
of this material took the form of biography 
and autobiography. And together with earlier 
works like Twelve Men and A Hoosier Holi- 
day these volumes are often as significant as 
his fiction. 

Writers of the Middle West have been ex- 
tremely prolific and often distinguished in 
autobiographical writing. And Theodore 
Dreiser revealed qualities in describing him- 
self which he rigidly excised from his novels. 
Twelve Men contains thinly disguised por- 
traits of the journalists and artists whom 
Dreiser knew personally, and they are de- 
picted with intimate but usually tender frank- 
ness. A Hoosier Holiday has both nostalgia 
and charm, traits not commonly identified 
with its author, and it describes an Indiana 
countryside which even James Whitcomb 
Riley would have liked. Dawn and News- 
paper Days are as frank and uninhibited as 
they are egocentric. I have often thought that 
Carl Sandburg has as much chance to be re- 
membered as the biographer of Lincoln as he 
has as a poet. It is not inconceivable that 
Dreiser’s biographical volumes will be ac- 
corded the same recognition in the future 
that his novels have won today. 




















We are still, of course, too close to Dreis- 
er’s achievements to judge them fairly. He 
was a shaggy genius with obvious faults and 
striking merits. If some critics still belabor 
him for his clumsiness of style, his lack of 
a sense of humor or a sense of proportion, 
such partisans as James Farrell still praise 
him to the skies for his courage, his natural- 
ism, his social criticism, his candor. In Ameri- 
can literary history the name of Theodore 
Dreiser is already written in large letters. 
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Even those future critics who will reduce his 
stature aesthetically will also admit his sali- 
ence and his influence. Considered only as a 
fighter for free and full expression of all 
facets of human experience, considered only 
as a ruthless critic of exploitation and in- 
justice and special privilege, Dreiser is a great 
figure. And of one thing we may be certain: 
American fiction would not have flowered 
when and as it did if Theodore Dreiser had 
never lived. 


Prairie Dog Battle 
By Irma Wassall 


OFTEN REMEMBER my father’s account of a prairie dog battle. His 
early years were spent in Texas and New Mexico and this battle was 
one of his many interesting tales. In his own words the story went about 


as follows: 


“I was ridin’ through the Canadian brakes in the Texas Panhandle, 
eighty mile from a railroad and maybe thirty-five from a house. Just ahead 
was a big circle of flat, red land with nothin’ growin’ on it ; maybe a hun- 
dred acres in all. It was a prairie dog town, and there was so many holes 
I had to ride slow and careful so my horse wouldn’t break his leg. 

“When I had gone just a little ways into the town, I heard a lot of 
barkin’, and I saw a big diamond rattler about a hundred yards ahead, sur- 
rounded by prairie dogs. I stopped my horse. More dogs appeared from 
every direction—hundreds of them—and all poured down on that rattler. 
Before long there was maybe three thousand of them. 

“The snake, strikin’ in all directions, tried to get to a hole for about 
the first ten minutes of the fight. If he started to move, the dogs jumped 
at his tail and made him strike. They did all they could to make that snake 
mad, makin’ him strike hard and fast. Always a new dog would jump at 
him and jump back just in time to save himself, barkin’ as loud as he could. 

“The noise got louder and the fight went on faster and faster. I looked 
up to see about two thousand more dogs comin’ over the ridge from the 
town in the next flat. The fight lasted about forty-five minutes. As the 
snake began to tire and his strike began showin’ shorter, the dogs got more 


and more excited. 


“All at once there was a single high squeal—the voices of hundreds of 
prairie dogs all together in one awful sound—and there just wasn’t any 
snake any more. There was just a pile of dogs where the snake had been. 

“Right away things quieted down into silence, and that silence was as 
awful as the noise had been. The dogs scampered like ghosts back to their 
holes. They reared up one at a time, and dived in. I saw a sea of dogs goin’ 
back over the ridge to their own town. 

“I got off my horse and walked over to the scene of the battle. The flat 
was deserted ; there wasn’t a livin’ thing anywhere. The ground all around 
was tore up in a dust mulch, and there in the dirt lay bits of scale and flesh 
and the front three-quarters of a snake’s head, the jaws wide open in the 


red dust. 


“That snake was plenty tore up. And I couldn’t find where a single 


prairie dog had been killed.” 








Clem Toomey sent his girl back in Kentucky a 
strange present from the Aleutian Islands. When 
she opened it, history was made in Hanks County. 


The Baby Whimperer 


By Rudolph Umland 


States where windstorms are common 

and places where they are not. Hanks 
County, Kentucky, is among the latter. Un- 
til the year Nineteen-forty-three, nobody’s 
grandpap in Hanks County could remember 
having seen a tornado or even a wind strong 
enough to topple over an outhouse from clear 
back to the time of Daniel Boone or there- 
abouts. In Nineteen-forty-three, however, 
occurred the phenomenon of a windstorm of 
great force. 

Government weather experts compiled a lot 
of data about this storm, but not a single one 
of these experts can explain to you the true 
origin of the storm. No, sir, the origin of this 
storm has them all confounded. Of course, 
these experts can tell you a lot about tropical 
air masses, cold fronts, polar air, wind cur- 
rents, high pressure areas, low pressure areas 
and the like, but these are just so many high- 
sounding technical terms which don’t mean a 
thing. Truth is, the storm had a very non- 
technical beginning, and the experts can 
search all through their thousands of weather 
books and thousands of weather bulletins and 
never find the like of such a beginning for 
any other storm in history. 

If Clem Toomey of Hanks County hadn’t 
been called up for induction into the armed 
forces of his country the year before, the 
storm—in all probability—wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. But he was, and, after receiving his 
basic training at a military camp in California, 
he was shipped off to the bleak Aleutian 
Islands to fight the Nipponese. Clem was 
twenty-two, a slow, easygoing farm youth, 
whose main interests in life up to that time 
had been hunting squirrels and possums, and 
courting, after a fashion, a girl by the name 
of Wilmetta Trunick. He had never realized 
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just how good this life had been until he had 
found himself in those bleak islands thousands 
of miles from home. And he had never real- 
ized how lonely life would be away from 
Wilmetta Trunick. 

In those bleak windy islands, he dreamed 
of the quiet Kentucky nights where the silence 
was broken only by the rustle of crisp leaves 
underfoot and the baying of hound dogs. He 
dreamed of the Kentucky fields and moun- 
tains, the smell of wood smoke in the air, 
and the braids that Wilmetta Trunick wore in 
her hair the last time he had seen her. Clem 
did not like being a soldier in the Aleutians. 
He was very lonely on the faraway islands. 

He wrote letters to Wilmetta Trunick, but 
he couldn’t express in writing the things he 
wished. Not having had much schooling, he 
labored for hours over his brief letters to 
Wilmetta. He wanted her to understand 
something of the misery and loneliness he 
was undergoing. He tried to describe to her 
the barren, foggy island on which he was 
stationed, and the strong winds which blew 
over its tundra. “People call these winds the 
williwaws,” he wrote. “Isn’t that a strange 
name? I guessed at first a williwaw was a 
animal. Wasn’t that like me?” And Wilmetta 
wrote back and asked him to tell her more 
about the williwaws. “They sound so inter- 
esting,” she wrote. “I wish I could see one. 
Won’t you please tell me more about them?” 
But this was something Clem found he 
couldn’t do. “I can’t write you like I want 
to,” he explained. “I try but can’t think of 
the words.” 

To Clem the winds were like living things. 
He lay in his tent at night and listened to 
their whimpers, their moans, their unearthly 
shrieks and wails, and pulled the blankets up 
over his head and shivered. The sounds of 
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the winds were the most mournful sounds 
he had ever heard. They were more mourn- 
ful even than the howls of a pack of dingoes. 
Once, back in Kentucky, he had taken Wil- 
metta Trunick to a circus and they had seen 
a cageful of dingoes. The wild dogs had point- 
ed their noses skyward and emitted such 
mournful sounds that Wilmetta had clasped 
his arm in fright. The cries of the winds on 
the lonely island were worse than those that 
a thousand cagefuls of dingoes could make, 
Clem thought, for intermingled with them 
were shrieks and sounds which were unlike 
any dingo’s howls. During the daytime, too, 
when Clem was digging latrines, unloading 
supplies from the boats, and doing other gen- 
eral labor on the island, the winds whipped 
and lashed him and filled his ears with their 
incessant threat: Going to get you, going to 
get you, going to get you! 

The threat nearly became a reality on sev- 
eral occasions. The tents of the encampment 
were flattened, some of them blown away; 
planks were whirled through the air like 
matchsticks ; and hundred-mile-an-hour gales 
swept over the wretched soldiers who lay in 
shallow muddy pits, covered with tents and 
tarpaulins anchored to fuel drums which had 
been cut in half and filled with concrete. 
When the force of the winds lessened, the 
soldiers set to work putting up their tents 
again and repairing the damage done by the 
williwaw, knowing that their work could be 
undone in a matter of moments by another 
blow. It was not until they had a permanent 
village of quonset huts constructed that they 
had secure quarters during a williwaw. “Let 
’er blow!” they said then. “Let ’er blow!” 

The sounds of the winds beating upon the 
quonset huts were different than they had 
been upon the tents ; they were more subdued 
and plaintive. To Clem they seemed to cajole: 
“Come out and play with us, soldier.” And 
Clem sometimes accepted their challenge. He 
learned to push his way against the blasts of 
even the fiercest of williwaws, leaning his body 
forward at an angle of forty-five degrees, his 
shoulders hunched, head lowered, but keeping 
his senses always alert for trickery on the 
part of the winds. In the beginning, more 
than once, as he was pushing forward in this 
manner, the blast against which he was pitting 
his strength had suddenly been whisked away 
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in front of him and he had fallen flat on his 
face, while new blasts had attacked him, yell- 
ing and screaming from the rear, trampling 
on him, knocking him down whenever he at- 
tempted to arise. Clem soon learned that the 
winds of a williwaw are entirely unorthodox 
and lacking in principles. Instead of blowing 
from one direction, likely as not they would 
simultaneously blow from all directions, tum- 
bling, shrieking madly, and colliding with one 
another. 

In his letters to Wilmetta Trunick, Clem 
tried to relate his experiences with the willi- 
waws but found his vocabulary too limited. 
“T can’t think of the words to write you,” he 
explained. And Wilmetta replied: “Gee, I 
surely wish I could see a williwaw, Clem.” 

One night, while Clem was sitting in his 
quonset hut, listening to the blasts of a will- 
iwaw, a thought struck him. He had noticed 
that there were always a number of little stray 
winds—baby whimperers, he called them— 
around the edges of the larger blasts; per- 
haps he could capture one of these in a box 
of some sort and mail it to Wilmetta? No 
sooner had the thought struck him than his 
eyes chanced to fall on some empty food 
containers—small oblong tin boxes with tight 
covers—stacked in a corner upon the floor of 
the hut. The very thing! He selected one of 
the containers, put on his coat and cap, and 
went out into the night. The winds greeted 
him in vociferous welcome. A furious blast 
knocked him down and rolled him a hundred 
feet before he regained his balance. Holding 
the container close against his body, Clem 
lowered his head and went searching for a 
baby whimperer. 

Reaching a place where the blast broke into 
a disorganized mass of innumerable shriek- 
ing smaller blasts tearing at him from all di- 
rections, Clem dropped to his knees upon the 
tundra. He crouched over the container and 
removed its cover. “Come on, baby whimp- 
erer, come on,” he coaxed. 

Suddenly the tin box was jolted, and it 
nearly leaped from his hands as Clem hastily 
slipped on its cover. “I got you,” he shouted. 
“T got you, baby whimperer!” Hugging the 
box in his arms, Clem beat his way back again 
to his hut. Safely inside, he melted some wax 
and sealed the cover of the container securely. 
Wrapping the container then in several layers 
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of heavy brown paper, he printed the name 
and address of Wilmetta Trunick on the par- 
cel and, the following day, mailed it. 

On its long journey by ship and railroad 
to its destination in Hanks County, Kentucky, 
the parcel wrapped in brown paper aroused 
the curiosity of mail clerks who handled it. 
“T swear,” more than one of them muttered, 
shaking the parcel and holding it to his ears, 
“sounds as if there might be something stir- 
ring inside.” 

When Wilmetta Trunick received the par- 
cel, she eagerly tore off the brown paper, say- 
ing, “Oh, I wonder what Clem sent me.” See- 
ing the tin box, sealed with wax, she impa- 
tiently took a knife and pried open the cover. 
“Oh-h-h!” she screamed, as the baby whim- 
perer, maddened by its imprisonment, leaped 
forth, whirled her about several times, and 
sent her spinning to the floor with her skirts 
blown over her head. Then, in high rage, the 
baby whimperer went racing about the room, 
scattering furniture and pictures; out of a 
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window it screeched and, gathering momen- 
tum, toppled over every outhouse in Hanks 
County. On it went, blowing and whirling 
and whistling out of Kentucky and across the 
Mississippi River. It whipped and stormed 
across the plains of the Middle West and 
headed north into Canada, bound for the 
islands of its nativity. 

Yes, sir, these are the true facts concerning 
the origin of the windstorm which played 
havoc in Hanks County, Kentucky, in the 
year Nineteen-forty-three. The weather ex- 
perts had reason to be caught unaware by the 
sudden appearance of this storm, for none 
among them had ever heard of such a thing 
as a baby whimperer. Even if they had, who 
would have guessed such a thing could be sent 
through the mails? As for Clem Toomey and 
Wilmetta Trunick, they were married when 
Clem returned to the States after he had lived 
two years on that windy Aleutian island. And 
I suppose it was only natural that they named 
their twins Willi and Waw. 





Reviews of Books 


Regional Anthology 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN READER, edited by Ray 

B. West, Jr. E. P. Dutton, New Y ork, $3.50. 

I’ Mere Literature and Other Essays 

(1900) Woodrow Wilson compared our 
heterogeneous life to a great pattern of “intri- 
cate weaving, [with] all the delicate shading, 
all the nice refinement of pattern—gold thread 
mixed with fustian, fine thread laid upon 
coarse, shade combined with shade.” Each 
part of the design represented something our 
national history has passed through. His anal- 
ogy, expressive of national development, may 
be scaled to fit regional history and its literary 
interpretations. 

While literature, of course, is not life, its 
records, singly and in collection, may show 
manifold designs equally as varied as the intri- 
cate weaving of a nation’s pattern. Also, such 
designs may be great and spreading, or region- 
ally limited. Area boundaries do shape the 
Rocky Mountain Reader (newest of several 
recent regional anthologies and histories), 
edited by Ray B. West, Jr., and variously 
interpretive of the wide-reaching country 
earlier pictured in the late Emerson Hough’s 
distinctive Story of the Cowboy (1919). The 
Long Trail of Hough’s ranching frontier lay 
like a vast rope over the Rockies, the hard 
tablelands, and the flowered prairies. “It tra- 
versed in a fair line the vast land of Texas, 
curled over the Indian Nations, over Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana, 
and bent in wide overlapping circles as far 
west as Utah and Nevada...” Omit the 
Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas-Nebraska area, add 
Idaho, and you’ll have the geographic range 
of the six-state region which furnished the 
variously gifted contributors to the Reader 
with many backgrounds, old and new, for 
portrayals of Mormons, Irish miners, cow- 
boys, soldiers, Indians, Mexicans, beet farm- 
ers, Chinese laundrymen, stage drivers, moun- 
tain doctors, and other Rocky Mountain 
types. What Wilson O. Clough writes poet- 
ically of Wyoming gives the key to the cul- 
tural pattern of the whole area, a land of 
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strange contrasts between old and new. “This 
is a new land, newly known . . . What age 
shall we grant it?” he asks. 


The firsts in Wyoming are strange beyond 
counting, out of man’s listing. 

Seas lipped at old shores ; shores shrugged off 
the waters; landscapes folded in patterns ; 

Mountains became plains; plains rose and 
were sky-reaching peaks ; 

Centuries labored; ... 

Accepting proud man in his time, the red man, 
the white ; 

Moulding each in his turn; 

Moulding us. 


Yes, this is a unique land. Mr. Clough writes 
again in his essay, “Regionalism”: “It is the 
most inland of all, a thousand miles from the 
Pacific or Gulf Coast or Great Lakes. It is 
mountainous and arid, imposing on its inhabi- 
tants a certain isolation. Its social origins were 
in mining camp and cattle raising and the 
Mormon settlement . . .”” Moreover, it is, as 
the Denver poet, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, 
believes, a land whose mighty landscape pro- 
vokes a myth-making literature marked by a 
religious impulse or mountain mysticism. The 
fiction writer especially “feels under pressure 
to fit his characters to the vast panorama his 
eyes behold.” 

Drawing both from published volumes and 
magazines (his own The Rocky Mountain 
Review, Story Magazine, Southwest Review, 
etc.) Mr. West has assembled distinctive 
work by thirty-three authors with emphasis 
on these media: 1) prose fiction, ranging 
from tall tales to excerpts from such notable 
novels as Vardis Fisher’s Children of God 
and Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The Ox- 
Bow Incident ; 2) a bit of pioneer biography 
by Bernard DeVoto; 3) descriptive sketches 
of towns: rip-roaring Butte, the much misin- 
terpreted Reno and Las Vegas, and a Mor- 
mon village; 4) fourteen poems, largely ex- 
pressive of reactions toward nature; and 
5) five excellent critical essays, unfortunately 
relegated to an appendix. Had all of this 
richly informative regional criticism been 
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placed in a better position, following Mr. 
West's introductory essay, readers unfamiliar 
with the region—the outlanders—may have 
been better rewarded. Also, readers who de- 
mand facts about their authors may rue the 
lack of thumbnail biographies and of illus- 
trations, such as the reproductions of South- 
western drawings used in Mr. Dobie’s Guide 
to Life and Literature of the Southwest. 
There is, however, a helpful prefatory map 
of the region ; and of course Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
DeVoto, Whit Burnett, George Snell, Wal- 
lace Stegner, and some of the other contrib- 
utors are too well known to need introduc- 
tions. 

Usually it takes a long time for regionalism 
to arrive. Often, as John Crowe Ransom 
remarks, “it is the work of many generations, 
of which the earliest ones must live and die 
in war with the region, exploiting it, trying to 
impose their own economic wishes upon it.” 
An area’s history, as well as its physical na- 
ture, is a bedrock for an active regionalism. 
Mr. West, alive to the significance of these 
factors, stresses the youth of the Rocky 
Mountain area. Before 1825 it was unknown; 
yet its colorful and intense development has 
called forth notable fiction (if this anthology 
be representative) founded, in part, on local 
history and physical background. The Mor- 
mon pilgrimage and settlement, the mining 
frontier, the cattle interests, Indian warfare, 
the coming of the dirt farmer, trapping— 
these are but a few facets of history giving 
authenticity and drama to the excellent fic- 
tion in this reader. 

Mr. Fisher’s exciting story (from Children 
of God) of the Mormon trek and settlement 
of Salt Lake City contains both a superbly 
stirring description of a buffalo stampede and, 
in the realistic portrayal of Brigham Young, 
a matching treatment of man’s faith in a 
cause. Equally fine in its rising above the local 
to touch the universal is Mr. Clark’s interest- 
holding episode (from The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent) of cattle-country justice and a triple 
lynching. With the Mormon and cattle-coun- 
try fiction are well-fashioned stories of ethnic 
problems (the white man and Indian in Jon- 
reed Lauritzen’s “Indian Boy”), studies— 
even of the tall tale variety—of bonanzas and 
subsequent ghost towns, and tales of farming 


suggestive of Hamlin Garland’s grim stories 
of Middle Border toil and economic ruin. Mr. 
DeVoto’s sketch of Jonathan Dyer, frontiers- 
man, stresses one of the plain facts of fron- 
tier creation: the little man’s endless toil to 
convert the badlands into good earth. 

The variously patterned poetry, as well as 
some of the prose, produces pictures of the 
elemental : of the flat, sagebrush-studded, cou- 
lee-scarred country of Montana; the tower- 
ing mountains, the canyons, the limitless 
prairies, Great Salt Lake, the Platte River; 
and the sandy remains of ghost towns. But 
man, as well as his environment, engrosses the 
attention of these Rocky Mountain poets. Just 
as Whitman (in “The Sundown Poem”) and 
Lorado Taft (in his sculptured “Fountain of 
Time”) were deeply moved by the never-end- 
ing pilgrimage of life, so is Alan Swallow in 
“Wyoming” : 


I cannot number all the pairs of feet 
That climbed this hill: many were moc- 


casined, 

And some were clad in boots; and some 
were fleet, 

Some slow, some stiff against the pelt- 
ing wind. 


Jean de la Bruyere said that “Where a book 
raises your spirit, and inspires you with 
noble and courageous feelings, seek for no 
other rule to judge the event by; it is good, 
and made by a good workman.” Such a criti- 
cal principle may not be wholly applicable to 
the Rocky Mountain Reader; yet this choice 
collection arouses one’s spirit of pride in the 
mature literary achievements of a young and 
nearby region. It is good, and made by good 
workmen. 

—Ima HonakKER HERRON 


Legends About the Gila 

RIVER OF THE SUN: Stories of the Storied 

Gila, by Ross Catvin, University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, $3.50. 

|S gee are like persons. Those with enough 

color and character and magnificence, 

such as the Rio Grande and the Missouri, and 

even the smaller cut-ups like the Gila, attract 

legend. Others create stories by the geographi- 

cal accident of their locations, so that they 
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enter history ; and the Gila falls in that cate- 
gory too. Finally, there are those that flow 
through storied lands, and borrow from them. 

The Gila meets all three criteria, and a 
“country parson” named Ross Calvin has the 
wit to see it and the energy to do something 
about it. The “something” is River of the Sun, 
of course; and it is no recession from the 
author’s previous book, Sky Determines 
(1934). That should be enough recommen- 
dation. 

Not that the book does not have its faults 
—as what book does not? The measure is 
that, stirring historical soils that have been 
cultivated to arid.ty, Calvin manages to come 
up with even a semblance of freshness. More- 
over, so convincing is the semblance that one 
quickly forgets the shortcomings and the 
previous growths. Most readers will know 
Coronado, Kit Carson, Colonel Cooke, John 
Butterfield. Not so many will recognize Lt. 
William H. Emory, Tom Lyons (“Thomas 
the Lion”), Peralta-Reavis (“The Baron of 
Arizonac”’). In fact, most of those who think 
they know Cochise and Geronimo—those who 
have not read Britton Davis’ definitive The 
Truth about Geronimo—may find themselves 
surprised. 

Yes, Calvin has peopled his river—and se- 
lected his stories about the people and the 
river—well, and with a revivifying discrimi- 
nation. Perhaps his major shortcoming is 
that he relied too much on people and too lit- 
tle on the river itself. Or that may be quib- 
bling. One could wish that he had given more 
thought to the river’s impact on the people ; 
just as one does wish that, to the author, 
the Apaches, to whom the river belonged, 
were less consistently “savages,” evincing 
“abysmal stoicism,” possessing only “be- 
nighted savage intelligence,” to whom kind- 
ness was an “unexperienced emotion.” Had 
he held a mellower or even more balanced 
view, River of the Sun could have been a 
vastly richer book ; because, even as it is, the 
chapters which the Apaches and Apacheria 
enter possess color and juice not found else- 
where in the pages. One can only hope that 
Calvin will some day lose the smugness that 
let him write, about his guide Johnny, that 
“after a time, I was no longer conscious that 
he was half a white man, half an Indian. He 
seemed just a human being” ! 
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For all that, let it be reiterated, River of the 
Sun is good stuff well meriting the excellent 
taste and care used by Carl Hertzog in pre- 
paring its jacket and end-paper design and its 
chapter initials. 

—ARrTHUR L. COLEMAN. 


Paul Bunyan of Oil Fields 
GIB MORGAN: MINSTREL OF THE OIL 
FIELDS, by Mopy C. Boatricut. Texas Folk- 
Lore Society, Austin. 
HEN FOLKLORISTS start working in the 
twilight zone between legend and his- 
tory for any industry, they seem to be as 
intent on forcing their material into a pattern 
as ever was one of the proud sisters in forcing 
her foot into Cinderella’s slipper. The current 
hero of the collector is immediately synthe- 
sized into a Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill or Mike 
Fink. No one should know better than these 
same collectors of folklore that the commonest 
amusement of lonely men, oncethe day’s work 
is over, is that of telling tall tales. Traveling 
men in hotel lobbies, lumberjacks, sailors, 
cowpunchers, hunters, miners, oil field work- 
ers ; they all do it. I suspect that this has been 
true since earliest time. It is still true. These 
bull sessions usually start with reminiscences. 
One tale invites another and at some indeter- 
minate point the line between truth and fiction 
is crossed. From that point on it becomes a 
game. Each storyteller tests the limits of 
credulity a little more severely, striving al- 
ways to make it appear that his particular 
story could be true until finally the last and 
tallest story topples the whole edifice like a 
house of cards and, amidst gales of laughter, 
tired men are off to a well-earned rest. 
Mody C. Boatright, in his Gib Morgan: 
Minstrel of the Oil Fields, the twentieth and 
latest volume of the estimable publications of 
the Texas Folk-Lore Society, attempts to 
identify the subject of his study as an oil 
field Paul Bunyan. To my mind he fails. The 
rather pathetic little figure of Gib emerges 
distinctly as minstrel rather than one cast in 
heroic mold. The Big Toolie, created by Gib, 
“twenty-eight inches between the eyes and 
tall enough to grease the crown pulleys at the 
top of an oil derrick without taking a foot 
off the ground,” to my mind is more nearly 
the Paul Bunyan type than any individual. 
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If an individual is to be transposed into a 
hero in the light of legend, any oil man of 
long experience will have a few candidates 
of his own. I could suggest Paul McBride for 
cable tools, Riley Gaffney or Sam Weaver for 
rotary, and Mike Spellacy—Seguro Miguel— 
for foreign operations. 

Actually, I doubt whether the oil industry 
can ever have a Paul Bunyan. The fast-disap- 
pearing race of cable-tool drillers would not 
accept a rotary man and, certainly, rotary 
men could not accept a “rope-choker.” The 
fissure is too deep. I will always remember 
Don Seguro Miguel spread over the corner 
of a pool table in the Colonial Club of Tampi- 
co for what should have been a bridgeshot. 
Someone rushed in and cried, “They’ve shot 
Riley Gaffney !” Mike froze. “Where did they 
shoot him?” he asked. “In the head,” was the 
reply. Mike carefully completed his shot. 
“Couldn’t kill a rotary driller by shooting him 
in the head,” he commented dryly. 

Or take the best of all foreign stories, that 
of Mike’s assumption of the white man’s 
burden. It was in Colombia. Irishman that he 
was, Mike was of course a good Catholic and, 
by the aid of the local priest, he had succeeded 
in getting acquainted with the chief of a local 
tribe of Indians. With the aid of a bottle of 
rum, mere acquaintanceship soon ripened into 
deep friendship. Mike was invited to visit 
the tribe and did so. Seated in a big chair next 
the chief, he watched as various members of 
the tribe, squat, powerful men, performed 
prodigious deeds of strength. He grieved that 
his rum-and-fever racked frame was not 
equal to any competitive feat. Finally, with a 
happy thought, he seized upon his upper teeth 
(false of course), and with grimaces of in- 
tense pain and evidences of superhuman ef- 
fort, succeeded in wrenching them from his 
mouth. He handed them to the chief. They 
were passed around the wondering and awe- 
struck circle of natives until they came to 
Mike again. Snapping them back into his 
mouth, he made a bow like an acrobat who 
has just accomplished a difficult chore. The 
trick was turned. White supremacy was sus- 
tained. 

Gilbert Morgan was born in Clarion Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, July 14, 1842. He grew up 
in western Pennsylvania and on April 25, 
1861, enlisted as a private in an infantry regi- 


ment. He came out as a private in June, 1864. 
He went into the oil fields upon his return 
home, and became a driller. During most of 
the rest of his life he worked as a driller or 
tool dresser in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. He seems to have been down and 
out as a driller by the end of 1892, and dur- 
ing the next two years lived with his son 
Warren. In 1894 he was admitted into a 
soldiers’ home and was in one or another of 
them until his death on February 19, 1909. 

Mr. Boatright has given us a bright and 
entertaining tale of a worker in the oil fields 
of the East during the early days, and one 
which oil men will enjoy reading. 

—E. DEGOLYER. 


Bibliographical Crime 
BETWEEN THE LINES: Letters and Memo- 
randa interchanged by H. Buxton Forman and 

Thomas J. Wise, with a Foreword by Cart H. 

P¥ORZHEIMER and an Introductory Essay and 

Notes by Fannie E. Ratcurorp, University of 

Texas Press, Austin. $8.00. 

HE FASTENING OF GUILT upon clever lit- 

erary forgers instituted in 1934 with 
Carter and Pollard’s An Enquiry into the 
Nature of Certain Nineteenth Century 
Pamphlets approaches a climax in Miss Fan- 
nie E. Ratchford’s Between the Lines. Thisis 
Miss Ratchford’s second brilliant swelling of 
the hue and cry. Her Letters from Thomas 
J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn (1944) laid 
open to the light of bibliographic day the 
charges against Wise which Carter and Pol- 
lard left in whispering darkness, and placed 
others alongside him in the detective spot- 
light. 

Illuminating as the Wise-Wrenn letters 
were, they did not constitute all available 
information on the false first editions foisted 
upon collectors by Wise and Forman—not, 
as it appears upon pretty clear evidence, with- 
out the collusion of Sir Edmund Gosse. A 
group of highly incriminating papers was 
known to exist at the time the Letters was in 
preparation, but these were in private hands 
and were not accessible. Now by grace of 
the owner, Mr. Carl Pforzheimer of New 
York, the papers have been confided to Miss 
Ratchford’s peculiarly competent hands for 
editing. 

The materials include the holograph manu- 
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script of Forman’s afticle, “The Building of 
the Idylls: A Study in Tennyson,” printed in 
Nicoll and Wise’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century, Volume II; the proof 
and revise; and letters and messages from 
Forman to Wise. These last, Wise had re- 
turned to Forman with interlinear answers. 
All together, they yield documentary proof 
supporting the previous circumstantial accu- 
sation of Wise as forger, and show Forman 
as his accomplice. 

Forman’s article (the identification of it 
as his is a secondary product of this study of 
the Pforzheimer packet) mentions four of 
the Tennyson forgeries—I dlls of the Hearth 
( forged as to title-page though not as to text), 
The Last Tournament, Morte d’ Arthur, and 
Lucretius—in such a way as to lead the un- 
suspecting to think them genuine. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this article was designed (with 
three others in Literary Anecdotes: one by 
Forman, two apparently by Wise) to build up 
belief in the validity of fifteen forgeries. 
Wise’s editorship gave an easy channel for 
this dissemination. 

Forman employs a double-talk that must 
have frightened his colleague in hoaxing, and 
may even have tingled his own spine. There 
were frictions between them. Tension is evi- 
dent in the very editorializings of Wise and 
the counterings of Forman, as well as in the 
notes between them at about the same time. 

Perhaps it is not alone Forman’s ill health, 
to which Wise alludes, and Wise’s own busy- 
ness that induce acerbity, but also the sense 
they both have of spinning a perilous web 
whose impairment would betray them. One 
particularly crackling exchange links them 
perfectly in bibliographical crime. Forman is 
troubled about “more than an appearance of 
dishonesty” arising from Wise’s dealings with 
a Mrs. Severn and his equivocation in certi- 
fying his Letters from John Ruskin to Rev. 
F. A. Malleson as “limited to a few copies,” 
thereby causing the number printed to be dif- 
ferently conjectured by different people, 
some thinking only ten or twelve printed, 
whereas there were actually around thirty. 
Wise, potlike, retorts upon his kettle com- 
panion : “Quite so. And we print ‘Last Tour- 
nament’ in 1896, and want ‘some one to think’ 
it was printed in 1871! The moral position is 
exactly the same! But there is no “dis- 
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honesty.’ Mrs. Severn does not buy her copy 
under the impression that only 10 or 12 are 
printed: I give it to her gratis!” Any reply 
of Forman’s is not at hand ; but with the cer- 
tificate of his Shelley-Hogg Letters, another 
issue between himself and Wise, he did have 
his way — the certificate states that only 
thirty copies have been printed. 

Between the Lines justifies Mr. Pforzheim- 
er’s decision to withhold the documents until 
circumstantial evidence had been explored, 
and also his insistence that they be made 
public in facsimile. It is gratifying for its 
confirmation of suspicions long entertained ; 
for its facsimiles which enable a reader 
to enjoy following for himself, with Miss 
Ratchford crisply and pungently point- 
ing up the clues, the unraveling web ; and for 
its handsome designing by Bruce Rogers. In 
this last connection one hopes that Mr. Rogers’ 
first design for the title page, although re- 
jected as not sufficiently in keeping with the 
dignity of the book, will ultimately receive 
the independent circulation its wit deserves. 

From the title—aptly alluding both to 
Wise’s interlining of Forman’s letters, and 
more importantly to the revelations issuing 
from all the documents—on through the close- 
woven, lucidly designed fabric of evidence, 
the volume is of happy augury for what else 
may proceed from the reorganized University 
of Texas Press. 

—SarAHu L. C. Crapp. 


Social Planning in the South 


ALL THESE PEOPLE, by Rupert B. Vance. 
pe ed of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


| Speers with statistical tables (146) and 
graphic figures (281), All These People 
is a population and regional analysis of the 
South—that area once referred to as “the 
nation’s number one problem.” The book is 
a creditable addition to the growing list of 
scholarly studies from the University of 
North Carolina Press at Chapel Hill. The in- 
fluence of Howard Odum, master regionalist, 
friend and one-time teacher of the author, is 
abundantly evident. As Rupert Vance ven- 
tures to hope, this volume might well become 
a companion to Southern Regions of the 
United States. 
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With data drawn largely from primary 
sources, Vance has been meticulous in his 
determination to present through factual 
analysis the relative economic and social po- 
sition of the South as a part of the nation. 
Population, occupational patterns, land ten- 
ure, industrialization, income distribution, 
health, education, leadership, culture—all are 
carefully analyzed. Then, with a courage not 
common in the social researcher, the author 
turns to discussion of policy and issues. This 
he justifies by saying, “As an honest man who 
values his own integrity, as a citizen who 
admits a public duty, and as an expert in 
whose training society has an investment, the 
social scientist after admitting his reserva- 
tions of ignorance and bias must indicate his 
choices of policy for whatever they may be 
worth.” 

With the belief that social policy is the con- 
clusion of a logical syllogism whose major 
premise is the social values held by the group 
and whose minor premise is the social facts 
developed by research, Vance contends that 
social planning affords the necessary imple- 
mentation of social policy. It is not baldly 
stated that government is society’s agency 
to assume the responsibility for this planning, 
but it is implied. The nation is vitally con- 
cerned with the economic and cultural task 
of developing its human resources wherever 
found—a goal that Var.ce believes can best 
be done by regional-national planning. The 
South, with the highest birth rate, the lowest 
income, the greatest rate of migration, a poor 
educational level, and yet with an abundance 
of natural resources, poses the problem. 

Specifically, the South’s needs are: (1) a 
higher standard of living to save human re- 
sources from deterioration due to malnutri- 
tion and poor housing, and to provide the 
strength and vigor to keep the economic mech- 
anism functioning; (2) greater educational 
opportunity, not only to implement our basic 
democratic principle of the maintenance of 
equality of opportunity, but also to protect the 
South from the consequences of an ignorant 
and incompetent citizenry which will deter 
industrial development; (3) more efficient 
use of natural resources; and (4) a popula- 
tion policy that will fit economic capacity. 
From these should come greater wealth to 


support the costs of better health, better 
government, better education, better living, 
and better use of resources—which in turn 
would bring still greater wealth. This is the 
benevolent spiral that must be set in motion 
somehow in the South. It would not only 
strengthen the South, but would strengthen 
the nation. 

“The South wants to share the nation’s 
future. It is not the existence of regional in- 
equalities that disturbs the South so much. 
It is their persistence over the generations.” 

—ARrTHUR A. SMITH. 


Hopes and Beliefs of the Negro 


A NEGRO’S FAITH IN AMERICA, by Spencer 
Locan. Macmillan, New York. $1.75. 


poy of my faith in the American peo- 
ple, I believe that they will come to an 
understanding of one another, if they are en- 
couraged to do so, and if they are kept in- 
formed by their leaders of the importance of 
the American way of life. Those in our midst 
who are strong can show us how to help one 
another. The weak and the helpless will al- 
ways be a reminder of how far we are from 
our ideal. 


This paragraph from the preface to A Ne- 
gro’s Faith in America keynotes a sincerely 
conceived and lucidly written series of essays 
which won the Macmillan Centenary Award 
in a contest for the best nonfiction work by a 
member of the armed forces of any of the 
United Nations. Prior to his induction into 
the army Spencer Logan had had the usual 
experiences of the ambitious Negro youth 
born in the North and educated in mixed 
schools. In the course of his army service he 
was stationed in the South, where he became 
acquainted with the spiritual hardships of 
Jim Crow practices. Later he saw duty in 
France, Luxemburg, Germany, and Oki- 
nawa. Sergeant Logan’s observations and con- 
clusions drawn from his experiences before 
and during the war make up an eighty-eight 
page book which is a real contribution to a 
better understanding of race relations. 

A Negro’s Faith in America is dispassion- 
ately written and is remarkably free from the 
bitterness which so often characterizes the 
writings and speeches of some of the best in- 
tentioned members of the Negro race. The 
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author’s ability to write unemotionally makes 
for greater strength in his manner of setting 
down his hopes that America can achieve a 
greater democracy in practice. 

What does the Negro want? Sergeant Lo- 
gan answers: “I am an American. I want to 
be treated as an American. If I wash dishes, 
give me the rights you extend to a white dish- 
washer. If I scrub floors, give me the right to 
walk among you as a man when my work is 
done. If I dig ditches, allow me to earn as 
much as a white man doing the same work. If 
I am achef whose delicacies please your palate, 
do not picture me as a grinning black lackey. 
... If I have a touch of genius that enables 
me to delve into the great unknown of science 
and nature and to discover secrets and truths 
which mankind can use to create a better liv- 
ing for all—accept the rewards as the offering 
of a fellow citizen. And let your thanks be 
expressed in your greater feeling of a com- 
mon humanity with all people.” 

The author does not believe that either Ne- 
gro or white America has yet developed a 
type of leadership through which interracial 
co-operation can be made to work with com- 
plete effectiveness. His analysis of the short- 
comings of the present types of leaders will 
be received with varying reactions by his read- 
ers, as will his close scrutiny of the causes and 
effects of miscegenation. But all of his readers 
will find much food for thought in his analysis 
of “The Harlems of America,” in his pro- 
posal for “Good Will Clinics” nationally or 
locally sponsored, and in his description of 
the attitudes of the Negro soldier. 

A Negro’s Faithin America is a book which 
will well repay even the casual student of race 
relations for the time and effort spent in read- 
ing it. And the spirit in which it is written 
should commend it to all Americans of every 
race. It is an earnest attempt at putting into 
words the hopes and beliefs of members of a 
minority which is willing to give and take 
along with all other American racial groups, 
secure in the knowledge that “America must 
assume world leadership in the cause of de- 
mocracy. And democracy, if it is to be real and 
worth fighting for, must be more than an ideal 
or a theory. It must become a way of life for 
all of its citizens.” 

—Joun W. RICE. 
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Toward Decentralization 
CITIES ARE ABNORMAL, edited by Eimer T. 

Peterson. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 

man. $3.00. 

HIS BOOK opens with a statement and a 

question : “Empires and commonwealths 
are born of farms. Must they die of cities?” 
The thesis advanced is an old one, going back 
to the examples of Rome and Babylon, and 
even to ancient Palestine, which turned from 
rural to urban culture between the time of 
David and that of the Prophets. Even before 
the Industrial Revolution the tendency of men 
toward gregariousness had been notable. It 
was a logical striving toward a better stand- 
ard of living and, supposedly, toward greater 
security. 

The industrial era greatly accelerated this 
tendency, and quite naturally. But we have 
overshot the mark in our acceptance of an 
urban culture in an economy in which there 
is an increasing unbalance as between coun- 
try and city. We must turn back by a studied 
effort if we are to prevent the familiar, fatal 
cycle. We must go back to the farm only in 
degree. Our decentralization must cover the 
whole field of economic development, and 
more. It must be a cultural decentralization 
in the broadest sense. Such is the general 
thesis of this volume. 

It is not a one-man book but a compendium 
of opinions which are not always parallel, 
though the trends of thought are roughly in 
the same direction. The foreword and the con- 
cluding chapter are written, and the editing 
is done, by Elmer T. Peterson of the Daily 
Oklahoman editorial staff. The eleven other 
contributors are Louis Bromfield, Jonathan 
Forman, Ladd Haystead, Henry L. Kamp- 
hoefner, S. C. McConahey, H. C. Nixon, J. J. 
Rhyne, Paul B. Sears, Roy L. Smith, Warren 
S. Thompson, and Paul L. Vogt. 

These men think that the progress of tech- 
nology itself makes possible a reversal of the 
drift toward urbanization which began with 
the Industrial Revolution. Steam power and 
processing by machine brought a concentra- 
tion of population. But two newcomers upon 
the industrial scene, rapid transportation and 
communication, are logically on the side of 
decentralization. The principal obstacle to 
what these writers consider a natural and 
healthful reversal of the past tendency toward 
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urbanization is found primarily in the momen- 
tum of our physical population movements 
and the inertia of our thinking. Writes Mr. 
Peterson : “Important individuals and groups, 
particularly in the densely populated regions 
where activity is most frantic and intellectual 
impacts are most bewildering in number and 
variety, have accumulated a broad and accu- 
rate knowledge of things that aren’t so.” Then 
some special arguments are advanced, includ- 
ing one based on that greatest of all physical 
decentralizers, the atomic bomb. 
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In the book’s last chapter, entitled “No 
Blueprint for Utopia,” Mr. Peterson attempts, 
rather successfully and interestingly, an in- 
tegration of the thoughts of the other eleven 
authors with a discussion of the American 
saga of bigness including the big city, the 
legend of efficiency, and the new cult of 
statism. He endeavors to replace the “knowl- 
edge of things that aren’t so” with an inquiry 
into the advantages of an intelligent decen- 
tralization of our urban economy. 

—Stvuart McGrecor. 
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Edited by 
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| Ten humorous letters which appeared in the New Orleans Daily 
| Crescent in 1861 are now collected for the first time. Exuberant and 
amateurish, they have the mock-heroic spirit for which the American 
humorist is famous. Several of the letters feature rather vigorous 
comments on military life that should regale veterans today. There 
is a take-off on a visit to “Old Abe” in the White House, and an 
account of a memorable spree in New Orleans. Dr. Leisy’s notes are 
clear and comprehensive, and show that both in phraseology and 
point of view, these letters resemble the style of Mark Twain's 


better-known writings. 


Emest E. Letey is widely known as an authority on American 
literature; he is co-editor with Howard Mumford Jones of Major 
American Writers and is an associate editor of the SoutHwest 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


Among Our Contributors 


OR a good many years JoHN E. Rosser of 

Dallas has been southwestern manager of 
a textbook company, and as such has been 
concerned with the creation and editing of 
schoolbooks as well as with obtaining con- 
tracts for them. A graduate of Emory Uni- 
versity, he took additional work at Vanderbilt 
and Chicago before becoming successively a 
teacher, principal and school superintendent. 
His articles, stories, and poems had been pub- 
lished in a score of magazines and metropoli- 
tan papers before he first appeared in the pages 
of the SourHwest Review in 1942 with 
an essay on horse-racing (“The Sport of 
Ginks”’). 

Mr. Rosser’s articles have appeared in the 
Magazine Section of The New York Times, 
and he has written copy for the columns of 
the late Heywood Broun and Don Marquis, 
as well as for Franklin P. Adams’ “Conning 
Tower.” Certain of the magazines to which 
he contributed — Lippincott’s, Ten-Story 
Book, Success, and Literary Digest Book Re- 
view—are now no more; but Mr. Rosser says 
“T still believe they would have died anyway, 
even if I hadn’t written for them.” 

Mr. Rosser’s article on the late G. B. Dea- 
ley (page 327) is written on the basis of 
years of friendship and high esteem for this 
leading citizen of Dallas and Texas; as the 
author points out, the essay is intended as com- 
mentary and not as definitive study or emo- 
tional eulogy. 


ages 1946, is Frep Grpson’s month. 
Not just because of “Sad Sam” (page 
333), though publication of that sterling piece 
is cause enough for celebration ; but the drums 
are heating for Mr. Gipson’s first published 
book, Fabulous Empire, which is scheduled 
to reach bookstores toward the end of the 
month. And as a preview of this story of Zack 
Miller and the 101 Ranch, the magazine Holi- 
day is presenting a condensation of the book 
in its September issue. It is reported, more- 
over, that Hollywood is showing interest in 


the picturesque material gathered together in 
the new volume. 

Readers of the SourHwest REview long 
ago came to count on Fred Gipson for con- 
sistently smooth writing and steady interest. 
It was back in January, 1936, that the Review 
first published a story of his, “Hard-Pressed 
Sam” (no relation to “Sad Sam”). He was a 
student at the University of Texas then, and 
was signing his work “Frederick B. Gipson.” 
A couple of years ago he reappeared in our 
pages with the memorable “My Kind of a 
Man,” and followed that with “The Melon- 
Patch Killing” and “Hound Dog Men Are 
Born.” He generously states that “the SourH- 
wEsT Review has done more to help me along 
in the writing game than any other magazine 
published.” 

Fred Gipson is still living down in Mason 
County where he was born thirty-eight years 
ago. Before he determined to give all his time 
to writing in 1940, he had been a farmer, 
ranch hand, soda jerker, cotton picker, cater- 
pillar tractor operator, construction worker, 
fence builder, bookkeeper, mule skinner, jour- 
nalism student, and newspaper reporter. The 
first year he tried to make a go of free-lance 
writing he made something like $100, he says. 
Gradually he picked up until he was making 
a fair living out of pulp westerns; but he felt 
he was going stale at the grind, and started 
shooting at better markets. Since then he has 
appeared in Liberty, Collier's, and Reader’s 
Digest, among others. 

Fabulous Empire, Mr. Gipson states, is 
not his first book, just the first one any pub- 
lisher has accepted—“there’s a couple more 
lying around on the shelves at home, where 
they very likely belong.” 


ARRY Kipp, JR. has been teaching Eng- 

lish at Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical College since 1939. Born in Virginia, he 
came to Texas at twelve and settled in Mexia 
just as the oil boom was ending. He attended 
the University of Texas from 1932 to 1935 
and then began teaching in Anderson, Grimes 
County. Writing is a recent thing with Mr. 
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c Announcing a 


A Change in Closing Date for 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CONTEST 


The Editors of Houghton Mifflin have agreed to extend the 
time limit for the Houghton Mifflin—SoutHwest REVIEW 
$1,000 Book Award Contest, which was announced in the 
Summer number of the SourHwest REviEw. 


Closing date is now March 15, 1947 


This additional time will make it possible for a greater num- 
ber of writers to qualify for the award (all contestants must 
have had work published in the SourHwest Review). 
Writers may now submit articles or stories for publication in 
the Winter and Spring issues of the REviEw. 


The prize of $1,000, exclusive of royalties, will be awarded 
for the best book manuscript—either fiction or non-fiction— 
by a writer whose work has appeared in the SourHWEST 
Review. The book need not be completed, though a full 
synopsis should accompany several finished chapters. All 
manuscripts should be mailed to Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park 
Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts; envelopes and packages are to 
be marked “For SourHweEst Review Contest.” 


Both experienced and amateur writers are urged to enter 
this contest. You need not be a well-known author; some of 
the most important of the current books are by beginning 
writers. If you have not had material in the SourTHWEST 
Review, send an article or story, or a chapter from your book, 
to SOUTHWEST Review, S. M. U., Dallas, Texas. The editors 
will give it careful consideration and report to you promptly. 


For further information write 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN or SOUTHWEST REVIEW 
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Kidd, but within the past fifteen months sev- 
eral of his stories have appeared in commer- 
cial magazines and a couple in the ‘quality’ 
periodicals. One of his best efforts was pub- 
lished in The New Republic last December 
(under a pseudonym). He says “God-Fearin’ 
Man” (page 337) is just a modern-day “tall 
tale,” Brazos County setting. We see much 
more in this story than that; in fact it strikes 
us as strong social criticism, acid comment on 
today’s standards of values. Do readers agree ? 


|) pow SPENCER JENNINGS has been 
called one of the three leading geneti- 
cists of the United States. His year of teach- 
ing in Texas, recalled in “Stirring Days at 
A. and M.” (page 341), came at the very 
beginning of a distinguished career. As he 
points out in his article (which is adapted 
from an address given before the Texas Club 
of Baltimore in 1929), he hadn’t yet attended 
college when he joined the faculty at College 
Station in 1889. He soon made up for that 
lack with work at Michigan and Harvard, 
and at Jena in Germany. Then followed teach- 
ing and research at Montana State Agricul- 
tural College, Dartmouth, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and at Johns Hopkins, where Dr. 
Jennings was professor of zoology from 1906 
until his recent retirement. 


“ RDERED Up to Nineveh” (page 345) is 

not the sort of story for which Paut 
ANNIXTER of Pasadena, California, has be- 
come best known ; this satirical sketch is quite 
different from the animal and hunting tales 
that he has published in numerous magazines. 
But we believe Mr. Annixter’s considerable 
gifts of characterization have never been more 
clearly displayed than in the study of a frus- 
trated novelist’s evening at a typical art-col- 
ony party. Or is it typical ? 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Annixter has 
lived in the Southwest some twenty years. He 
has been writing since 1916, concentrating on 
the medium of the short story; he has pub- 
lished one book, Wilderness Ways, and is 
now at work on a novel. “Ordered Up to 


Nineveh” is his third story in the SourHWEsT 


REVIEW. 

“In my writing during the past few years,” 
Mr. Annixter states, “I have been two dis- 
tinct people. One, a professional, turns out 
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popular fiction with an eye to entertainment 
for slick and pulp consumption. The other 
takes no account of money or markets, writes 
for his own delectation, taking hours to round 
out a perfect phrase or polish a paragraph. I 
think all writers should spend part of their 
time writing the best they can according to 
their lights regardless of monetary results. I 
am proud each time I get into one of the so- 
called little literary magazines. And I am 
more edified by the four stories of mine taken 
this year for story anthologies than by all the 
four hundred and eleven stories and novelettes 
I have sold to the popular markets.” 


HARLES RAMSDELL is welcomed back to 

the SoutHwest Review after eleven 
years ; his other appearance in these pages was 
in 1935, with a story called “The Family 
Man.” Explaining his absence since then, Mr. 
Ramsdell says that “The Family Man” was 
part of a book on Mexican life that he had 
just begun to plan at the time; meanwhile 
“various obstacles have intervened—especial- 
ly the war, of course—and I am only now get- 
ting along with the book.” 

The new fantasy, “Daniel and the Brave 
Ant” (page 360) is to be a chapter of Mr. 
Ramsdell’s volume. “The Family Man” was 
a vigorous and lively folk tale ; but the author 
points out that something like “Daniel and 
the Brave Ant,” which is “delicate and insub- 
stantial and yet framed in reality,” is a lot 
harder to write. 

Trained as a historian, Mr. Ramsdell, who 
lives in San Antonio, has contributed to the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly and is the 
author of the Texas article in the latest edi- 
tion of Encyclopedia Britannica. He reads 
Spanish, knows a good deal about Mexico; 
he lived for a while among the Tarascan In- 
dians about whom he writes. 


EORGE FREEDLEY’s work with “‘The 

American National Theatre” (page 364) 
is perhaps that nearest his heart in a career 
devoted to many projects touching every 
phase of theatre activity. Mr. Freedley or- 
ganized the Theatre Collection and establish- 
ed a reference theatre service at the New 
York Public Library in 1931. He became first 
Curator of the Theatre Collection in 1938. 
During the war years Mr. Freedley actively 
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A book of flavorful stories, essays and poems selected by 
Elizabeth Matchett Stover from thirty years of the SOUTHWEST 
REVIEW, with illustrations by Harold D. Bugbee, foreword 
by John William Rogers and preface by J. Frank Dobie. 








“This is a rich and lively, an immensely readable anthology, 
an impressive demonstration of the varied excellence of the 
magazine from which these ‘samples’ are taken. It is hard to 
select preferred items, so consistent is its level.” 





—Joun T. Freperick, in The Chicago Sun Book Week. 











Ask your bookseller for a copy of this “first-rate collection of 
Southwestern writing” (Dallas News), this “stimulating and fas- 
cinating introduction to the Southwest” (Dallas Times Herald). 


SECOND PRINTING .. . $2.50 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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organized and supported entertainment proj- 
ects for the armed services. When most of 
the summer theatres were closed he and Sam 
Jaffe, the actor, formulated a plan whereby 
the New York Public Library turned pro- 
ducer in co-operation with the Actors’ Equity 
Association and gave young actors a hearing 
by presenting revivals of important plays of 
the past in the theatre rooms of branch li- 
braries in New York. In the season of 1945- 
46, forty-eight plays were produced under 
this arrangement—including such notable old 
successes as The Children’s Hour, The Ani- 
mal Kingdom, Ibsen’s When We Dead Awak- 
en (first production in forty years), new pro- 
ductions of Shakespearean plays, The Green 
Bay Tree, Goethe’s Faust, and many others. 

A forthcoming book by Mr. Freedley and 
Paul Baker of Baylor University, Are You 
Going to Build a Theatre? will interest all 
serious students of the drama. It is to be pub- 
lished by the National Theatre Conference. 
Then this fall another new work edited by 
Mr. Freedley will appear—the monumental 
1000-page A History of the Drama on which 
Mr. Freedley collaborated with Barrett H. 
Clark. 


““J mportant Men” (page 370) is FANNIE 

Coox’s second appearance in the ReE- 
VIEW ; readers will recall her jovial “Mama 
Likes to Be Happy” in the Spring 1946 is- 
sue. Her new story is in quite another vein 
and deals with a problem that has long en- 
gaged Mrs. Cook’s interest and energies : “our 
frequent refusal to nurture and to make use 
of the abilities of our Negro fellow citizens,” 
a refusal which, Mrs. Cook states, “seems to 
me a form of social suicide.” 

Mrs. Cook, who lives in St. Louis, is a na- 
tive Missourian and has degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Washington Uni- 
versity. She began giving her major efforts 
to writing in 1935, and since then has had 
three novels published. 

“For years I have lived close to the life 
of my city,” Mrs. Cook writes. “I know its 
ways, virtues, vices, hopes, despairs. I see lit- 
tle men looking larger than they are and big 
men looking smaller than they are. ...I plan 
to continue writing, to continue having faith 
that interracial attitudes can be improved, to 


continue seeking to reveal the damage done to 
our spirit by the cruelty and waste of our un- 
democratic economic pattern.” 


ARTIN WIESENDANGER, professor of art 
history at Tulsa University, is curator 
of the collections and director of the galleries 
of the Thomas Gilcrease Foundation, about 
which he writes in “An Indian Foundation” 
(page 372). For some twelve years Mr. Wies- 
endanger was associated with Kennedy and 
Company, New York art dealers. He states 
that “a quiet career in genetics and biological 
chemistry (trained at Columbia University) 
preceeded the art activity.” 


" Man’s Gold” (page 376) is O. W. 

Prerce’s fourth story for the Review. 
Like his others, this tale relies strongly for 
its atmosphere and incident upon Mr. Pierce’s 
intimate knowledge of Negro life in his native 
North Carolina. A 1932 graduate of Duke, 
Mr. Pierce took an M. A. at Harvard, where 
he was a member of Robert Hillyer’s com- 
position class for two years. During the war 
Mr. Pierce was in the Army Counter-Intelli- 
gence Corps. He is now teaching English at 
Southern Methodist University. 


S Epwarp SuLKIN is Professor and 
@ Chairman of the Department of Bac- 
teriology and. Immunology and Director of 
the Virus Research Laboratory of the South- 
western Medical College in Dallas. Dr. Sul- 
kin has made notable contributions to the 
medical literature, particularly in the field of 
virus research. Some of the studies now in 
progress in his laboratories (see “The Baf- 
fling Problem of Polio,” page 381) are spon- 
sored by the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. Dr. Sulkin is a graduate of 
Washington University at St. Louis. While 
a member of the faculty of the Washington 
University School of Medicine and Director 
of Virus Research for the city of St. Louis, 
he participated in studies of two major out- 
breaks of encephalitis which occurred in that 
area 


A niger ees Trot” (page 385) is the 
F first published short story of NorMAN 
B. WILTsEY, a transplanted countryman who 
sells sporting goods in a New York store. Mr. 
Wiltsey says that he inherited his love of 
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horses from his father, who trained and drove 
harness horses in upstate New York for more 
than fifty years, and that his story is fictional 
“only in the sense that Dad never did quite 
realize his ambition of winning the Free-for- 
All Trot. He died a year ago at the age of 
eighty. I like to think that finally he achieved 
his goal, if only in the pages of my yarn 
about him and his favorite trotter, Miss In- 
dependence.” 


ie ees summer,” writes JESSE STUART, 
who is back home again in Riverton, 
Kentucky, “I’ve been trying to tie the present 
to the past. I was away from here a little while 
in the Navy. Now it seems to me, though I 
wasn’t away as long as many of the fellows, 
that something has been lost. I’ve been trying 
to put my farm in shape again. But it’s hard 
to do very much for we can’t even buy nails 
around here. I had all sorts of plans for the 
first year I was out of service. But I’ve not 
done a one of them... . 

“Right now, I think I’m contented to sit 
right here for awhile, gather the hay as it 
is ready to mow, write a few of the things 
that I want to write. After all, life is very 
good whether one can buy nails or not... .” 


UDOLPH UMLAND is a native of Nebraska. 

Born on a farm, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska three years, studying 
engineering and fine arts. The next several 
years he spent knocking about the United 
States and parts of Canada and Mexico as a 
transient worker; then he did editorial and 
administrative work for the Federal govern- 
ment in Nebraska and Louisiana until he 
entered the army in 1944. He was discharged 
early this year. 


New Mexico, Cont. 


T™ special Summer issue of the SoutH- 
west REvIEw, devoted to the writers of 
New Mexico, met with most gratifying re- 
sponse; not a few readers have called this 
number a “collector’s item.” If you didn’t see 
the New Mexico issue, let us know; a few 
copies are still available. You won’t want to 
miss it. 

Muriet Ries of Santa Fe should have 
been given credit for the photographs in the 
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New Mexico number. Through an oversight, 
the credit line was omitted.... Willard 
Hougland points out that he failed to men- 
tion his work with ANDREW Dassurc in his 
article on santos. Mr. Hougland’s initial in- 
formation on the engraving theory of the 
origin of santos came from Mr. Dasburg. 


Mark Twain Item 


CHEDULED for October publication by the 

University Press in Dallas is a new col- 
lection of humorous letters by Mark Twain, 
now gathered together for the first time. The 
series appeared in 1861 in a New Orleans 
newspaper under the pen name Quintus Cur- 
tius Snodgrass. 

Dr. Ernest E. Leisy of Southern Meth- 
odist University has edited The Letters of 
Quintus Curtius Snodgrass with Preface, 
Introduction and Notes. Scholars and de- 
votees of Mark Twain will immediately rec- 
ognize the importance of these letters as a 
link in the development of the humorist ; and 
all readers will find the new book delightful 
for its own sake as well as valuable for the 
light it throws on an exciting period. 





To the readers of the SourHweEst Review who 
appreciate good literature: 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


The literary quarterly of the UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA PREss offers interesting fare. 


Our magazine, kept on a constantly high lit- 
erary level and edited with an eye to readers’ 
entertainment, has made friends and won loyal 
supporters all over the United States. 


Why not complement your pleasure in read- 
ing the SourHwest Review by subscribing to 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


$1.50 a year 45c a copy 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Administration Hall 209 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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x To Serve The 


Changing Needs 


of 
Modern Readers 


McMurray s 


IS BEING REDESIGNED 
AND WIDENED IN SCOPE 


* 


Bed the relationship between literature and 
life is closer than ever, and everyone who feels it 
necessary to keep in touch with new trends will find 
McMurray’s able to satisfy the thousands of diverse 


tastes and interests. 
FOR THOSE WHO CARE WHAT THEY READ 
Wlurnraye 
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